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DESCRIPTIVE SUNMARY^ 

DIALOGUE WRITING: ANALYSIS OF STUDENT-TEACHER 
INTERACTIVE WRITING IN THE LEARNING OF 
ENGLISH. AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

This study presents dialogue journal writing as an effective 
practice with students learning English as a second language (ESL) and 
analyzes the dialogue journal interaction of six sixth grade students 
who are beginning ESL learners and their teacher. A dialogue journal 
is a bound notebook in which students write regularly, as much as they 
wish and about anything they wish. The teacher responds to each student 

entry. Thus, they carry on a "conversation" in writing. The kinds of 

\ \ 

writing that occur can be as diverse as the student^. They describe 
their activities, feelings and attitudes, ask questions, seek advice, 
argue their points, and even ccmplain. •! 

The data base for the study is the daily dialogue journal 
writing for a ten -month perip<l (from September 'to June) of the six stu- 
dents and their teacher in a classroom in Los Angeles. The students are 
in a classroom of 27 students from 12 countries and 10 language 
backgrounds. The first languages of the students chosen for the study 
are:' Korean (3), Vietnamese/Chinese (1), Burmese id), and Italian (1). 
These students had been in the United States for less than one year when 



; This study was funded by the National Institute of Education, 
NIE-G-83-OO3O, Joy Kreeft and Roger W. Shuy Princiaal Investigators, with 
Jana ^Staton, Leslee Reed and Robby Morroy, Center fpr Applied Linguistics, 
Washington, D.C., I983 - 1984. 
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they began writing in dialogue journals.. One student, from Vietnam, was 
not literate in his own language when he began writing in English. Four 
students are male, two female. Data collected during classroom obser- 
vations and interviews with the teacher and each student complement the 
dialogue journal text. 

The study is divided into three sections. Section I places the 
dialogue journal interaction within the classroom context. In one 
chapter the teacher explains the importance of the dialogue journal as a 
classroom management tool in this multilingual, multicultural classroom. 
A second chapter gives a detailed profile of each student, describes the 
student's progress during the year, and makes available substantial por- 
tions of the written text. 

Section n consists of studies of the dialogue journal text, 
focusing on various aspects of the discourse. In one study strategies 
that the teacher employs to promote student participation in the jour- 
nals and to support student writing are identified and discussed, and a 
method for determining the effectiveness of each strategy in this type 
of interaction is outlined. A second study focuses specifically on the 
teacher's questions, and finds questioning patterns in the journals that 
are quite different from those typically found in classroom discourse. 
Questions in the journals serve not to check student knowledge, but to 
support and advance the student's contribution, and thus promote criti- 
cal thinking and writing development. A third study examines charac- 
teristics of the language input that individual students receive in the 
teacher's dialogue journal entries, and argues that the acquisitional 
processes that take place in the dialogue journal interaction resemble 
in many ways the process of oral language acquisition. We can conclude, 



therefore that reading and writing can be naturally acquired, in both 
first and second languages, in the process of meaningful interaction. A 

fourth study examines the language functions used by the teacher and the 

i. 

students in these journals, and compares patterns of function use found 
in these data t'p those found in the dialogue journals of native English 

i 

speakers (from Staton, et al.., 1982). This study identifies clear pat- 
terns in the teacher's use of language, functions, as she adapts her 
language to the Wlish proficiency level of the student, and also 
guides the students in the use of particular functions. 

Section ill documents the students' use of selected English gram- 
m atical morphemes in the journals. Chapter Eight, a cross-sectional, 
quantitative study, compares patterns of morpheme use among the individ- 
ual students and vlfith patterns found in previous studies of morphology 
in ESL, and finds a great deal of uniformity in these patterns. Chapter 
Nine, a more qualitative, longitudinal study, analyzes change over the 
ten months of writing in the use of each morpheme. This study also exa- 
mines in more detail the linguistic factors that influence use of the 
morphemes and the ijmportance of individual learner strategies and 

in patterns of morpheme use, and discusses important 
analytical issues tljiat arise in the analysis of morphemes in dialogue 
journal text. 
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• \ PREFACE 

The research reported here was parried out under contract number 
NIE-G-0030 wit^h the National Institute 6f Education, from September 30, 

1983, to September 29, 198^*. The aim of; the project was to describe 

i 

patterns of interaction and language acquisition in the dialogue jour- 
nals of. beginning ESL learners. This project grows out of an earlier 

i 

study also funded by NIE, an analysis of j the dialogue journals of native 
English speakers and the same teacher who participated in this study 

(Staton, Shuy, Kreeft and Reed, 1982). 1 

i ■ 

As Principal Investigators, we wish to acknowledge especially 
the contributions of our co-investigators : and authors, Jana Staton, 
Leslee Reed, and Robby Morrpy. Jana Staton provided the initial impetus 

for this study. During the 198O-81 school year she collected the dialogu 

i, ■ 

journal data for four of the students and conducted interviews with them 
and Mrs. Reed.. She also helped establish the framework for the study 
and determine directions for analysis, as well as writing a chapter of 
this report. Most important, she first saw the tremendous power of 
dialogue journal writing as an educational practice and the richness of 
the writing of tnese students in the journals. 

This project demonstrates the strength of practitioner/researcher 
collaboration. Mrs. Reed has spent many hours with us reflecting on 
her practice and our research findings as well as writing one of the 
chapters. Her participation broadens considerably the scope of this 
report, making it relevant to practitioners as well as researchers. 
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Robby Morroy was involved in the data extracition for the analysis 

\ \ 

of morphology and authored a chapter on teacher stra^gies. Njadeline 

' 1 

Adkins conducted much of the analysis for the chapter on teacher 
questions, and wrote portions of the student profiles. 1 

The cooperation and encouragement of George Avak, the principal 
at Alexandria Avenue Elementary School, as well as the help of other 
school administrators and staff of the school and the Los Angelas 
Unified School District, who have now participated in two research stu- 
dies of dialogue journals, is greatly appreciated. We are also g^rateful 
to the students in Room Eleven who made this research possible b^ 

opening their journals to us and giving us their observations andlreac- 

■■1 

tions, as well as to their parents, who gave their consent to the jstudy. 

Walt Wolfram of the Center for Applied Linguistics and Raliph 
Fasold at Georgetown University made insightful comments on early i 
drafts of parts of the report. Young Song provided helpful information 
about the structure of Korean and Mya Myakin, about the structure if 
Burmese. 

We are also grateful to the Center for Applied Linguistics j'br " 

providing a place to conduct a second study of dialogue journal writing, 

i 

I 

and particularly to those whohelped in the preparation of the report 
itself. Sundari Prahasto was instrumental in typing and organizing jini- 
tial drafts, and Sonia Kundert's expertise in document preparation i 
brought the report to its completion. \ \ 

Although this is a long report, we have by no means said all \ 

there is to say about dialogue journal use with beginning ESL learner^^ 

i 

and the acquisitional patterns that can be expected. We hope, however, 
that by focusing on the classroom, the students, and the journal textl 
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itself frcxn a variety of perspectives, we have presented not only a 
study of English language acquisition in the journals per se, but also a 
multifaceted picture of the many dynamics involved in the dialogue jour- 
nal process which contribute to effective interaction and second ' 
language acquisition. We hope also that we have laid the groundwork for 
future studies of second language acquisition in this rich source of 
data. 

Joy Kreeft and Roger W. Shuy 
Principal Investigators 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

December, 1984 
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CHAPTER ONE 

i 

! ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

INTRODUCTION ' , 

i ' . ' ■ ■ 

i ^ ■ • ■ - • 

1 This report addresses two issues that currently challenge educa- 
tors at elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels across the 
United States: how to individualize instruction in language and 
culturally diverse classrooms in which many students have limited 
English proficiency and. how to engage students who are nonnative 
English speakers in authentic, meaningful interaction and thus effec- 
tively develop their ability to coninunicate in English both orally and 
in-writing. Regarding! the first issue, the individualization of 
instruction, with the fecent influx into the United States of students 
from non-English speaking countries, it is not uncommon in some school 
systems to find classrooms with students from a wide range of language, ' 
cultural, and educational backgrounds, with varying degrees of English 
proficiency. In such situations, it is difficult for teachers to learn 
about the individual' abilities and needs of each student and then to 
construct curricula and classroom activivities to meet those needs. Too 
often a middle-of-the-road approach must be taken which neither 
challenges the more advanced nor reaches the less advanced student. 

The second issue that this report addresses relates to current 
approaches to language teaching, whether in the elementary and secondary 
multilingual classroom or in the university English as a second language 
(ESL) classroom. Current research in the processes of second language 
■acquisition suggests- that the best environment for the acquisition of a 



second languag^^ iis one in which there are ample opportunities for contex- 
tually rich, meaningful comnunication in the target language, much lil^e 
the context in which a first language is acquired. Terms like ! 

! : j 

"communicative competence," "meaningful interaction," and "real language" 
have become commonplace in second language research and theory. Howe^^e^, 
classroom researchers often find little evidence of authentic cora- 
munication in the language classroom. The primary focus in many language 
classrooms has been the drilling of language patterns and the testing of 
students' facility with language forms, while the developratnt of more 
complex areas of self-expression remain largely ignored. As Rairaes 
(1983) points out, 

... the view of language as a tool for communication still j 
lacks the dimension of language that was missing from the tradi- 
tional paradigm—the view of language as it is related to | 
thought and to the mind of the language user. . J . without . | . . 
emphasis on purpose, on the mind and intention ol' the new 
language user, language teaching continues U foster learning I 
1 rather than acquisition, drills rather than discourse, and ' 

accuracy rather than fluency, (p. 545) 

Investigators of the writing process as well argue that the 



<X5 



ieed in muchi 



acquisition of skills related to the written language pr. 
the same way as does the acquisition of the spoken language, and thatj 
written language skills are also best acquired in the process of 1 
meaningful, written interaction. However, writing activities in manyi 
classrooms (in language learning classrooms as well as in classes for; 
native English speakers) more often involve fill-in-the blank type exer- 
cises, which focus on basic skills— spelling, vocabulary, punctuation- 
and grammatical features—than the written expression of a real message 
to a real audience and the thinking, reasoning, and organizational 
skills necessary to adequately express that message. Applebee, 
et al. (1981), for example, observe that although Hkt of the lesson time 



in six major subject areas in two high schools involved writing of some 
kind, only 3* of thjat time was spent in writing tasks of a paragraph or 
longer. 

The study reported here grows out of an educational practice that 
makes it possible for teachers to individualize their instruction to meet 
the educational needs and language proficiency levels of all the students 
in their classes ana provides a way for second language learners to 

engage in meaningful written interaction with a competent speaker of the 

i 

target language, ev^n within the classroom context. This practice is 

I 

"dialogue journal wr^iting." Dialogue journals are bound notebooks in 
.which students writej regularly (daily in this study) to a teacher about 
one or more topics of their own choosing, and the teacher writes' back 
daily to each student— not to evaluate the student writing, but as an 
active participant in a written "conversation" that continues i:hroughout 
the entire school term. The following exchange illustrates thp nature of 
the interaction in one of the dialogue journals that provide data for 
this study. These particular entries come from the fifth month of 
dialogue journal writing between the sixth grade teacher in this study, 
Mrs. Reed, and Michael, a Burmese student who had been in the United 
States for just over 'a year at the time that this interaction was writ- 
ten (samples from. the dialogue journals of all of the students in this 
study can be found in Chapter Two). 

Michael: Mrs. Reed, you know on this week like the silly week. 

I don't know what happen on this week. Mrs. Reed, 
what did you meap about the Valentines you said we 
have to bring the Valentines. Did we have to made the 
Valentines for people in our classroom? I dont know 
what are you talking. 

Mrs. Reed: No, we don't have to send anyone a Valentine. It is 
just a fun thing to do. Sometimes we like someone but 
we do not tell them. We feel funny telling someone we 
really like them. Giving a Valentine is an easy way 



of doing it. If you want to give a Valentine or fifty 
Valentines it doesn't matter. You do what you want 
about that. 

Micfiael: • Mrs. Reed I know what is the valentine but I don't 
"know what I have to do and the valentine is we have 
to give the cards to someone and I have to buy the 
cards but I can't tuy the cards that is the problem. 
I think I'm not going to the sofeball becuse I did not 
do nothing about it and Ricardo said I could be the 
catcher and he break his priraise. 

Mrs. Reed: No problem! Anyone who wants to give Valentines can. 

If you don't want to give Valentines you don't have 
to. 

Talk to Ricardo again! I'm sure he forgot his promise 
when others on the team began yelling at him. 

■ Did you ever find your pen? 

This ongoing, daily writing consists of genuine and spontaneous interac- 
tion about topics that both /the _t«.a^^ introduce and 
develop over time. 

An earlier study funded by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE-G-80-0122) , of .the dialogue journal writing of Mrs. Reed and a 
sixth grade class of native English speakers in Los Angeles, California 
(Staton, et. at., 1982), outlines the key attributes of this interaction 

1- T he writing is student-generated . Students write about 
topics and issues that interest^and^concern them, at their level of 
language proficiency. The teacher responds to each student's entry 
individually, accomodating to the language proficiency level of that 
student. The examples below show the interaction that occurred on one 
day in January in the dialogue journals of two nonnative English 
speaking students in the present study. 

Less proficient student 

Keramy: today we spelling 

today we drink allways 
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today we eat apple is good 

I Like Mrs Reed and 

I Lik6 Mrs. W___ and I Like Mrs V__ 

and I Like school i'S good. 

Mrs. Reed: Mrs. W__ could not come today. ^ 
Mrs. W will come on Tuesday. 
Do you like the rain? Will we 
'play in the room at recess? 

More proficient student 

U Chal: Last year in Brazil my science teacher say even if the atoms of some 
thing. are the same atoms of other thing but one is different of other 
because the atoms are in the different places. 

.Can the man. cut; the atom in two parts? 

If the atoms are made with things small than the atoms why 
they stay using the atoms the small thing in the world? 

What the thing small then the atoms is made? 

■ - .: ._.v„.. r - — ^'^^ a atom of Uranion can do? 

Mrs. Reed: If the atom is cut or smashed we get a mighty release of 
energy — which is very dangerous unless it is very 
controlled. 

We are learning more about the atom. The atom is tne smallest 
unit of matter. That tiny unit has parts to it that don't 
separate naturally. 

We use uranium atoms in our nuclear power plants. 

Mrs. Reed describes her accomodation to each student thus: 

- ; - Every time I read what a student writes I'm evaluating how touch 

they're comprehending of what I wrote before, then I write 
according to what I feel they need at that moment —whether they 
need a direct response, or a response that is slightly more 
involved, or a really involved response, a response that leads 
to a higher level of thinking— a comparison or an analysis. . . . 
For a student who is just learning the language I try to keep 
sentences short and precise and easily understood sind mostly 
focused on topics that the child "knows or is aware of. So I «m 
using their environment, their vocabulary as much as possible. 
As they become more at ease with the language, I use more 
complex constructions and thoughts, until I get to the point 
where I'm writing, "Do you agree or disagree?" or "Why did you 
agree or disagree?" 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, 1983 



2. The writing is interactive . It occurs on a regular basis 
(daily in the 1982 study and this one), with both participants having 
equal and frequent turns. Both participants are free to initiate topics 
of personal and mutual interest, with the expectation that the other 
will acknowledge the topic and cpnment on it, and both are free to seek 
and provide information. 

3- The writing^ is functional . Both parties to the interaction 

are focused on communication rather than on form. The teacher, as_well 

as the student, writes as a participant in a conversation in which a 

genuine message is communicated rather than evaluating or conmenting on 

the student's language. The form of the message is rarely in focus, 

unless the meaning is incomprehensible or unclear. In fact, when Mrs. 

„ Reed began using dialogue journals with her students a number of years 

ago, it was not for the purpose of promoting second language acquisition. 

She was teaching native English speakers at the time, and her purpose 

was to find a way to communicate openly with them. This is still her 

reason for using dialogue journals, as she explains: 

It's just a way to communicate and to build each child's self 
image, so that each one realizes that they are valuable and they 
have great potential. By my "listening" through the journal, 
they realize they are valuable to me. 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, "I983 

It is secondarily, in the process of the communication, that the 
teacher's writing can serve as a consistent, daily language model for 
the stu^^rtrT'wh^Tin the context of the message being communicated, as 
the following example shows: 

« 

Michael: I think I am going to get more peanut or mix but 
I don't know where I have to sales the peanut 
and mix. 



I 

Mrs. Reed: You and your brother could go to people . . . and 
ask them to buy trail mix or peanuts to help our 
school. 

(Underlining added.) 
The context for the interaction is non-threatening . Unlike 
oral, face-to-face interaction, students have the time to think about 
what they want to write and how to express themselves, and to make 
corrections as they go. The positive feedback that they receive in the 

teacher's entries encourages thera and builds their confidence in their 
facilHy with the language. 

Thus, the dialogue journal interaction provides the context 
which seems to be optimal for the acquisition of a second language, in 
both its oral and written forms. At the same time, the interaction 
carries with it a number of advantages to the teacher. The teacher has 
the satisfaction of seeing the growth that occurs over time in students' 
ability to express themselves in writing in the target language, and of 
knowing that he or she actively praticipated in that process on a daily 
basis. The dialogue journal writing also provides the teacher with data 
to assess students' language development in real-life interaction, 
rather than in a testing situation. Tests and assigned compositions 
provide information about students' more formal language productions and 
can be important for assessing to what extent students have learned par- 
ticular language rules, but they do not always adequately reflect stu- 
dents' competence in non-test situations. Mrs. Reed finds the dialogue 
journal an adequate information source (at least initially) of a 
student's abilities: "I don't really have to test a dnild to know his 
learning level or level of ability to function in the language. I 
really don't need to know a child more than a few days before I know 
that." (interview, November, 1963). 



As an innovative practice to be introduced into educational set- 
tings, dialogue journal writing has many advantages. The practice is 
adaptable to a wide range of educational situations and can be used with 
students at many levels, from kindergarten through adult education. The 
practice requires no new technology or equipment. Instead, the impor- 
tance of the teacher as a facilitator of the interaction and as a model 
for students' thinking and self-expression is central to the success of 
the practice. At the same time, th6 practice does not require extensive 
re-training of the teacher. In fact, dialogue journal writing grew out 
of this teacher's own experience, and desire to conmunicate with her stu- 
dents, and the communication skills that are so clearly effective in 
this teacher's writing developed over time, with no specific training. 

Purpose of the study 

The purpose of this report is to document this teacher's prac- 
tice of dialogue journal writing with beginning ESL learners. The 
report is designed to present, from a number of different perspectives, 
both information about the use of dialogue journals in the classroom and 
analyses of the text that Mrs. Reed and the students produced, The chap- 
ters in the report are therefore divided into three major sections, 
representing these perspectives. Section I presents the students' and 
teacher's perspective, on how dialogue journals fit into the life of this 
multilingual classroom, and how they contribute to the social and 
language development of '3ach student. Section II, based on analyses of 
the journal text, examines various features of the discourse that occur 
in the journals and particularly those features which are relevant to 
the process of second language acquisition. Section III, also an 
analysis of the text, documents the patterns of the students' acquisition 



of grammatical morphology as evidenced in their dialogue Journal writing. 

Setting for the study ^ 

The data that form the basis for this study are the dialogue 
journal writing of a sixth grade teacher at Alexandria Avenue Elementary 
School in Los Angeles, California, and six of her students during the 
1980-81 and 1981-82 school years. To provide background for the study 
we will describe below the population of the school and the classroom, 
the six students, and pertinent details about the dialogue journal data. 

1. Alexandria Avenue Elementary School 

As a result of the influx of immigrants into the United States 
beginning in vthe 1970 's, public schools in Los Angeles, California have 
_ faced a rapidly growing population of nonnatiyje English speaking stu- 
dents. During the 1983-84 school year, f6r example, 21* of the school 
children in Los Angeles spoke one of 104 languages better than English. 
994 of the elementary so'.ooi . consisted of students frora two to three 
non-English language backgrounds; ^5t of the schools had students from 
five or six non-English backgrounds; and St of the schools had students 
from over 15 different non-Eiiglish backgrounds. The majority of these 
students are considered Limited English Proficient (LEP). 

Alexandria Avenue Elementary School is one of the S% of schools 
comprised of students from a wide range of native language backgrounds. 
Located in the mid-Wilshire/east Hollywood area of LoS Angeles, the 
school services a complex linguistic community with the highest number 
of LEP students in the entire city. Of the school population of 1260 
students during the 1983-84 school year, approximately 651 were LEP, and 
about 90i of their parents were LEP. The school is located in the heai^t 
of the Central American coranunity in Los Angeles, bordered on the west 
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by an Anuenian coramunity and on the south by a Korean cpranunity. Over 
30 language groups are represented in the school; approximately 65% of 
the students are Hispanic; about lOt are from. South Korea; I3X come from 
Soviet Armenia. The other ^2t represent more than thirty language 
groups: Arabic, Burmese, Ceylonese, Cantonese, other Chinese, 
Nicaraguan Creole, Danish, French, German, Greek, Gujarate, Guarani, 
Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Khmer, Lao, Mayan, Ilocano, 
Tagalog, other Philippine, Portuguese, Romanian, Serbo-Croatian., . 
Taiwanese, Thai, Urdu, Vietnamese and others. 

2. Population of "Room Eleven " 

Mrs. Reed's classroom is affectionately referred to as "Room 
Eleven" by her and the students. The population of Room Eleven for the 
4980-81 school year, similar in composition to the 1981-82 population, 
is suninarized in Figure 1.1. There were 27 students, 16 males and 11 ■ 
females, born in twelve different countries, and speaking ten different 
languages at home. The amount of time spent in sichools in the 
United States at the beginning of the school year in whi^h the study 
took place ranged from none to six years (eight students started school 
here). Most~of-the students were considered Proficient or Functional 
English Speaking. Five students were considered Non- or Limited English 
Speaking and received extra help in class from aides and from Mrs. Reed. 
The majority, but not all, of the parents were blue-collar workers, as 
shown by this representative list of parents' occupations: factory 
worker, cook, dishwasher, waiter, owner of a sign shop, mechanic, clerk, 
construction worker, plumber, service station attendamt, baker, 
seamstress, educational aide and student at Los Angeles Community College, 
Professor at the University of Southern California. 
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Country of Birth 



Number of Students 



Mexico 


6 




5 






M oaivaaor 


3 


Philippines 


2 


Puerto Rico 


1 


Italy 


1 


Vietnam 


1 


ialWan 


i 

1 


Israel 


1 


Burma 


1 

i 


Gcnnanv 


1 

. 1 


Home LanffUAflrp 




Soan i sh 




Korean 




Tagalog 


2 


Cantonese 


2 


Italian 


1 


Mandarin Chinese 


1 




i 

1 




1 

... ... 1 


Rinnan /Enal 1 


1 

1 


Enclish 


1 

1 


Time in U.S. Schools 




1 year or less 


ii 


2 years 


5 


3 years 


5 


4 years 




5 years 


1 


6 years 


8 



i . . ^ 

Figure 1.1. Population of "Room Eleven" 1980-8 1 school year. 
3. Subjects in the study 

The students chosen from Room Eleven for this study, listed in 
Figure 1.2 by the names that will be used to refer to them throughout., 
the report, were eleven to twelve years of age at the time of the study 
and all except Keramy were literate in their native language. All of 
them had been assessed by the school as Non- or Limited English Speaking 
at the beginning of the study. The major criterion for selection of 
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30 



students for the study was amount of time spent in the United States 
when the study began, so that these students were chosen precisely 
because they had spent less than one year in schools in the United 
States. Because only four students from the 198O-8I classroooi met the 
criterion, two additional students were chosen from the 198I-82 class. 



Length of Time in U.S. 
. Country of First/Home Schools at Beginning 

Stude nt Birth Language of Journal School Year 



1980.-81 Classroom: 










••Michael" 


Burma 


Burmese 


8 months 


(arr. 


1-80) 


"Laura " 


, Italy 


Italian 


5 months 


(arr. 


4-80) . 


"Su Kyong" - 


Korea 


Korean 


0 months 


(arr. 


10-80) 


"U Chal" 


Korea 


Korean 


6 months 


(arr. 


3-80) 


1981-82 Classroom: 










"Andy" 


Korea 


Korean 


3 months 


(arr. 


5-81) 


"Keramy" 


China 


Chinese 
(Hong Kong) 


3 months 


(arr. 


Spr. 81) 



Figure 1.2. Students in the study. 



The reason for establishing this criterion in choosing the sub- 
jects was that one purpose of the research was to analyze change over 
time in the dialogue journal writing—in the patterns of interaction and 
teacher strategies used,' in the expression of language functions, and in 
the acquisition of English grammatical morphemes. To do this, it seemed 
optimal to choose students who were most likely to show change during 
the' ten months of the study (what Tarone, Frauenfelder and Selinker, 
1976, term Type II subjects, characterized by instability or change over 
time). A student who has been attending English-speaking schcfols for a 
few years may have already reached a proficiency and communicative level 



that has stabilized and, even if not native, may not demonstrate much 
change during the ten months of the study. 

The students can be divided into three levels of English ability: 
Most proficient U Chal 

Medium proficiency Michael 
. j Andy 

Least proificient Laura 

; Su Kyong 

,1 Keramy 

~These~di visions are t^je result-of-the-t-eachepJs-pati-ngs- (-based, on the... 

students 'classroom performance, dialogue journal writing, and scores on 

the Survey of Essential Skills Test administered near the end of their 

sixth-grade school year), and verified by us after preliminary analysis 

of the dialogue journals. The scores on the Survey of Essential Skills 

(SES) are provided in Figure I.3 (for everyone except Andy, whose scores 

are not available). 



Reading Math Language 

U Chal got 93< . 12% 

Michael 60 83. 60 

Laura 50 37 . 45 

Su Kyong 29 64 40 

Kennjy 48 44 50 



(100< on 'the test means that the ^tudent is working at grade 
level. A student who scores below 60i needs extra help.) 

Figure 1.3. Student SES Scores— end of sixth grade year. 

Since Kenmy was non-literate in both his native language and 
English when he started school, he could not be tested at the end of his 
first year. He was kept in Mrs. Reed's class for a second year, and the 
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SES scores shown here were obtained at the end of the second year. His 
scores jfor the year in which his journal was studied would have! been 
much lower. .1 

Su Kyong was also kept in Mrs. Reed's class for a second year. 

i 

However, she could be tested at the end of the first year, and these 
scores are reported here. Her scores improved dramatically the second 
year: Reading 77t;. Math, 89I and Language, 771. 

Assessment of each student's English language proficiency, based 
on the Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BIND, available fo;^ four of 

the students, is given inTrgure 1.4.7 T^e'BINL war^ 

U.'Chal, and Laura when the: arrived in the United States, and to Su Kyong 
one year later. | 

Arrival in U.S. Date of BINL BINL score 

U Chal 3-80 1980 ■ . * : FES 

Michael I-80 198O ■ NES 

Laura II-80 198O ' NES 

Su Kyong 10-80 I98I ^LES . 

FES = Functional English Speaking; LES r Limited English Speaking; NES = 
Non-^English Speaking 



Figure 1.4. BINL scores for the subjects. 

The dialogue journal data 

It must be pointed out that the dialogue journal writing was not 
done for the purpose of this study. Mrs. Reed has been writing in 
dialogue journals with her students for a number of years, and she con- 
tinued the practice with the students in this classroom. The study was 
designed and the Journals collected after the writing had been completed 

1M 
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(in the case of the T98O-8I data) or after the writing had already begun 
(in the 1981-82 class). 

. Each student wrote in the journal every day during the ten 
months of the school year, from September through June, and the teacher 
wrote back to each student every night. The journals are 7" X 8V^" bound 
composition books of around 35 pages. The total number of journals that 
each student completed ranges from . two to six, and the total number of 
interactions (each student entry plus a teacher response counts as one 
interaction), ranges from 81 to 164, as shovm in Figure 1.5. The range 
f rom student to 3tud enWn__number of interactions is due to variation in 
the number of days a student was absent, how early or late the student 







Number 


of 


■ ' Number of 



student Journals Interactions 



Andy s+ 

Michael j 4 

U Chal j 3 

Laura 3 

Su Kyong 2 



164 

151 
166 
126 

• 87 • 

Kerany 2 1 8I 

; 

Figure 1.5. Number of jJumals and interactions in the study. 

started the school year, and how early or late the student established a 
regular routine of writing. Laura and Su Kyong, the two students with" 
the most limited English proficiency, at first had trouble writing regu- 
larly. 

Written permission was obtained frocr the school principal, the 
students, and their parents to photocopy the, students' entire journals 
for later analysis, the permission letters were translated into the 
native language of the parents (see Appendix I of this chapter for 
examples of permission letters). 



same three samples. (Details on the samples from each student's journal 



Once the journals were photocopied, each interaction was nuip- 

i 

bered consecutively throughout the journal. Thus, the student's fipt 
entry was labeled S-1; the teacher's response, T-1; the student's next 

I 

entry, S-2, and so on. For the analysis discussed in Chapters Four, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine, . three samples of writing, each twenty interiac- 
tions long (twenty student entries and twenty teacher entries) , were 
chosen. Chapter Six uses as data the first ten interactions from jhe 

if 

are in Appendix II of this chapter.) The samples were taken frora Ihe 
fall, winter, and spring. The attempt was made to begin the first 
sample around October 1 , after the students had been in school for about 
three ..-eeks and had established the routine of writing. The last 'sample 
ended around the end of May, abput two weeks before school ended. It 
seemed desi,rable not only to divide the year evenly for each studemt, 
but to keep the time frame as similar as possible among the students. 
However, since Andy, Su Kyong and Kemmy started the year late, the first 
sample fori them starts later in the year than for the other students. 
For a couple of students the ."jample period was extended beyond twenty 
student entries because the student wrote some entries with no teacher 
response and it was considered desirable to have student-teacher 
interactions as much as possible, rather than a series of student 
entries with no teacher response. 

In addition to the journals, other data were collected, to serve 
as background for the journal analysis. Background information includes 
assessment of the students' English proficiency as determined by the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BIND, each student's grades during 

the year of the study, the results of the SWRL Survey of Essential Skills 

I 

(made up of reading, writing, math tests and a letter composRci by the 
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student), the teacher's assessment of the student's in-class participation 
and progress during the year, and information on the language, cultural, 
educational, and faijiily background of each student in the study. Also, 
to obtain an understanding of how dialogue journal writing fits into the 
life of the classroom studied, three days were spent in the. school, 
observing the classi-'oom and interviewing the teacher ar^d some of the 
students involved in the study. 

Summary of the chapters 



of the classroom. 
Study," Kreeft and 



To guide thp reading of this report, the chapters are summarized 
here. Section I places the dialogue journal writing within the context 

In Chapter Two, "Profiles of the Students in the 
Adkins have compiled data from observations of Room 
Eleven during. the years that the journals were collected, from inter- 
views with the stucj'ents in the study and with Mrs. Reed, and from the 
dialogue journals tjhemselves to provide a profile of each student. The 
purpose of the chapter is to present the students as individuals, a 
perspective that in necessarily lost in the analytical Chapters of the 
report, and to demonstrate the different purposes that the dialogue 
journal interaction serves for each student and the overall development 
that can be found in each student's journal. 

Chapter Three, "Dialogue Journals— An Important Classroom 
Management Tool, "gives the teacher's perspective on dialogue journal 
use. In it the classroom teacher, Leslee Reed, discusses the important 
place that dialogue journals play in her multilingual classroom in a way 
that no amount of researcher observation or analysis could ever produce. 
Mrs. Reed sees the dialogue journals as contributing to classroom manage- 
ment in the following ways: 



1. as an aid to lesson planning 

2. as a way to individualize instruction 

3. as a source of information about students' culture, activi- 
ties, and needs 

4. as a means for students to express themselves freely 

5. as a private channel for honest conmunication 

6. as a means for resolving difficult classroom situations.. 
Mrs. Reed's discussion is not confined to the dialogue Journals of the 
students in this study, but she, draws on her many years' experience 
using dialogue journals with a wide range of students, and opens up to 
us the journals of many students whom she has taught during the past few 
years. ^Mrs. Reed concludes that dialogue journal writing is the most 
important tool that she has for keeping her classroom flowing smoothly i 
and such an integral part of her teaching that she doubts she could 
function effectively without them. 

Section II focuses on features of the discourse in the journals— 
the various strategies that Mrs. Reed uses to keep the interaction going 
and to promote student writing, specific features of the language input 
that the students receive in the Journals, and the language functions 
used by the students and Mrs. Reed. A major concern of practitioners 
using dialogue journals is how to keep the interaction going over long 
periods of time, so that in the process of interacting students' skills 
in communicating, thinking, and writing are enhanced and developed. In 
Chapter Four, "Teacher Strategies: Their Effect on Student Writing," 
Morroy examines the particular strategies used by Mrs. Reed in the jour- 
nals to sustain the interaction and to facilitate the development of 
topics that the students introduce. Morroy points out that the roost 
important strategy for promoting studen't^rticipation is an overall 



"global strategy" of allowing the students to select the topics to be 
. discussed. The dialogue journal interaction must be student-generated, 
and this feature charactizes evjery dialogue journal analyzed in this 
study. Besides this global strategy, there are various "local 
strategies," used with varying frequency and effectiveness with individ- 
ual students. Morroy identifies nine such strategies, including: 
asking information and opinion questions; elaborating and adding 
information; changing the topic within a larger topic framework; and 
drawing generalizations from statements made by the student. 

Morroy argues that these strategies do indeed promote student 
interaction in the journals, and he proposes a method for evaluating the 
effectiveness of each strategy, by analyzing: the frequency of student 
responses when the various strategies are used, the elaborative details 
provided in the ^ response, and the syntactic complexity and cohesiveness 
of each response. 

In Chapter Five, "Dialogue Journals as a Means of Enabling 
Written Language Acquisition," Staton analyzes features of the language 
input that the students receive from the teacher in the journals. She 
argues that the process of learning to read and write can be much like 
the natural, functional, interactive (process operative in the acquisi- 
tion of spoken (or signed) language as it occurs between capetakers and 
children in non-school settings. The three factors that enable first 
language acquisition— the "language acquisition device," which all lear- 
ners possess; the use of the surrounding physical and social context to 
give meaning to language; and the presence of clear, comprehensible 
language input— are also operative in the acquisition of literacy 
skills, even in contexts in which these skills are not "taught." 

Staton analyzes one of these factors— the presence of clear, 



comprehensible input—in the teacher's writing to four readers of 
varying levels of English proficiency. Her analysis provides empirical 
evidence that in- her dialogue journal writing, this teacher is sensitive 
to the linguistic ability of her interlocutor and modifies her writing 
accordingly, in the same manner that has been found in previous studies 
of adult-child and native speaker-nonnative speaker interaction. Thus 
the teacher's dialogue journal writing fulfills the requirements for 
optimal input (outlined by Krashen, 1982) which promotes subconscious 
language acquisition. 

Until very recently", the primary approach to literacy acquisi- 
tion in our culture has been to relegate it to formal instruction in the 
school, where there is a focus on language forms and decontextualized 
writing exercises. However, Staton's discussion and the supporting evi- 

... ... .. . . .. . ♦ . . 

dence provided in this chapter make clear that the dialogue journal 
interaction, when it is functional, about student-generated. topics, and 
continued over a sufficient time period, creates the necessary 
conditions for the development of written language competence in much the 
same way that oral interaction provides the conditions for the acquisi- 
tion of spoken competence. 

Although there is growing interest in the importance of func- 
tional competence as a key aspect of language acquisition, few empiri- 
cal, quantitative studies of ESL learners' emerging functional com- 
petence have appeared. In Chapter Six, "The Function of Language 
Functions in the Dialogue Journal Interactions of Nonnative English 
Speakers and Their Teacher," Shuy reports the results of his study of 
the language functions used by the students and Mrs. Reed in the dialogue 
journals. Shuy categorizes the functions, determines the range of func- 
tions used in each journal, and ranks the functions according to fre- 



quency of use. He finds that there is a great deal of similarity among 
the students as far as which functions are used most frequently and in 
the rank orders of the most frequently used functions. Variability in 
the use of functions lies in the total range of functions used by each 
student, related to the student's level of English proficiency. The 
more competent the student is, the wider the range of functions that is 
used, and the more the student's use of language functions approximates 
that of the teacher. 

For the teacher's use of language functions, Shuy finds con- 
siderable variability in both the total range of functions and the fre- 
quency of certain types of functions used with each student. This 
variability is influenced primarily by the level of English proficiency 
of the student and the language functions that the student uses. When 
Shuy compares the teacher's language functions in the journals of these 
nonnative English speakers to those used with a sixth grade class of 
native English speakers (using data from Staton, et al., 1982), he finds 
considerable variability between the two groups. He finds that this* 
teacher has an implicit theory of communication, teaching, and learning 
that guides her language function useJjoth in acconmodating to each 
student's level of English proficiency and in influencing the student's 
range of language functions. In this chapter, we have for the first time 
quantitative evidence for the thresholds of student language functions 
expected by the teacher asj well as thresholds of language functions used 
by the teacher in response to her students' writing. 

In Chapter Seven, "The Importance of Teacher Questions in 
Written Interaction," Kreeft compares the question asking patterns of 
Mrs. Reed in the dialogue journals to patterns for teacher questions 
found in numerous studies of classroom interaction and finds thera to be 



very different. Rather than dominate the question asking, Kreeft finds 
that the teacher shares with the students the power to ask questions. 
Rather than use questions to determine which topics are discussed, the 
teacher relinquishes her role as the initiator of topics and instead 
uses questions to continue topics that the students have initiated. 
Rather than test the students' knowledge and ability to express them- 
selves, with display questions, she asks "real" questions, about things 
that she wants to know. The result is a naturally flowing interaction, 
focused on topics that the students introduce, rather than the kind of 
teacher-initiated, three-part exchange consistantly found in classrooms. 

Kreeft also analyzes the form and type of the teacher's 
questions to each student and finds considerable individual variation in 
both. There is also variability in the form and type of questions asked 
of these nonnative English speakers and those asked in the journals of 
native English speakers (data come from Staton et al., 1982). 

The third area of investigation in this chapter is the changes 
in the students' writing that may result from the teacher's questions. 
The students generally respond to more questions, ask more questions, 
and continue writing about more topics for several turns at the end of 
the year than they do at the beginning. Kreeft argues therefore that 
dialogue journal writing provides the opportunity to depart from the • 
interaction patterns that prevail in classrooms and for the teacher to 
adjust questions to the language level of the student. Thus, in the 
journals, the teacher can "teach" studonts to interact in writing, 
guiding them toward becoming more fluent conm.unicators and writers. 

Section III examines the acquisition of the forms of English 
over time as evidenced in the dialogue journals, focusing on the 
acquisition of granmatical morphology. In Chapter Eight, in a cross- 
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sectional analysis, Kreeft compares patterns of morpherae use among the 
individual students in the study and to patterns found in previous stu- 

I 

dies of English gramraatical morphology, primarily in speech. Chapter 
Nine consists of a! detailed longitudinal analysis, in which Kreeft docu- 
ments change over Lime in the use of the morphemes and examines the 
various factors influencing morpheme use in this written medium. The 
two chapters in this section not only provide the first documentation of 
the acquisition of language forms in the dialogue journals of beginning 
ESL learners, but also address important methodological issues that 
arise in the analysis of patterns of language acquisition in written 
data. 

c 

Note to Chapter One 

Sources of information about the Los Angeles Public Schools 
and Alexandria Avenue Elementary School are: Mr. George Avak, 
Principal, Alexandria Avenue Elementary School; Mr. Don McCann, 
Bilingual Coordinator, Alexandria Avenue Elementary School; Ms. Linda 
Pursell, Unit Coordinator, Research and Evaluation, Bilingual Evaluation 
Unit, Los Angeles Unified School District. 
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1. Letter from school principal allowing the study to be conducted 

2. Permission letter to parents 

3. Translation of permission letter. into Mandarin Chinese 
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1. Letter from school principal allowing the study to be conducted. 



Urn AttouM Umrm imoob. Dtmicr 



Ns« ioj Krtcft 

Ctnter for Applied Uncuiftics 
3520 Pwipecti H. 
MashlACtoni !)• 20007 

Otar IU# Krttftt 

This Itttf r Is to AffiTB the full tuppori nd cpopt ration of AltXAndrlt 
Aiwnut UtMDtary School for your proposed Audy of vrlttes lenpngc in 
dlAlDfue journAls 1& one of our clafBroou* tln% Zaelit letdi tht eoU^ 
borttins elutrooo teetheri nd X «x« pletsed that you vlsh to extend the 
ttudy of dlalofue jounal vrltijigi be(UB in 2900 by lk*s« leed and Mi* Jana 
Stateni alio of the Center for Applied Xincuiftica* Mri* leed has obtained 
the Infonvd eoneent of the parent i for their children's participation, 
anl X ba^ alnady ivceivtd approval froa the Los Ancelas Unified School 
District Coaittee on aeaeareb Studies for tjda project* 

tt%9 Reed and J bare alj^ady experienced the benefits of this research for 
tts and for teachers in the Los Ancelas ttaified School District end els*- 
«ber»i end we are delighted to offer our wpport toward its contifiuatian* 

Biaeerelyi 



Alexandria Avenue Elementary School 



etn a^a««oa Awm. Ui AMtiai. CAUPoaniA ieD04 
VtajfiMaiiiee^isM 



OIOKCC^ AVAK 



Harch 2| 19B2 




Oeoife ATak 
rrlAcipal 



X^alee leed 
Participatinc Teacher 
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.^2^. •■ Permission letter to parents. 



Dear parents of students in Room 11: 

Room 11 has a special program for developing student abilities 
in using oral and written language to express their ideas and concerns. 
This program is of great interest to many other teachers. Mrs. Leslee 
Reed is now involved in an exciting project to develop materials for 
training other teachers to work more effectively with students who speak 
two languages. 

The project will help the students to understand their school 
tasks better, and will give them additional practice in using English 
language skills. The project will not take any time from the regular 
instructional program. 

Because some of ihe students' written work will be collected to 
be published as examples, we need permission for your child to be 
involved in this project. We want you to know that your child will not 
be identified by name in any of the materials. 

We feel very honored that our school and students have been 
chosen to be involved in this project, which will not only help them, 
but others as well. Your cooperation in allowing your child to 
participate is co mpletely voluntary . 

If you have further questions, please contact Mrs. Reed at the 

school. 

If you are willing to allow your child to be involved in the 
project, please sign the consent form and return it to the school. 

Sincerely, 



Georgis Avak, Principal 



Leslee Reed, Teacher 

I have read the request for permission for my child to participate in 
the language project of Room 11. 

: . (student's name) has ray permission to 

be a part of this project. 

(signature /date) 




Translation of permission letter Into Mandarin Chinese. 

A 5 A ^ J*- kiLt- S.<rl? t U Jo 

*i *J ♦!? -If^ . <t/£t 
a. *. . it« *4 4. t^} jIl J-1 

sLtfi ft JJ •J- llr «/ ra?- 




ii i{ jS.*f «^ ''^'^ • - ^ - 

- 

i; 1. *i H it A. li 1 1^ ^' 5 ^ *j 



Appendix II: Journal samples analyzed 
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Student Dates Interaction Numbers 



Andy 


Oct. 12 - Nov. 10 
Feb. .1 - March 15 
April 28 - May 29 


S-H 

S-67 

S-129 


S-23 

S-861 

S-15i 


Laura 


Oct. 1 - Nov. 3. 
Feb. 2 - March 10 
April 21 - May 28 


S-7 

S-61 

S-102 


S-261 
S-80' 
S-1^1 


U Chal 


Oct. 1 - Oct. 28 
Feb. 2 - March 9 
April 30 - May 28 


S-10 
S-82 


S-2^ 
S-101 


Michael 


Oct. 1 - Oct. 29 
Feb. 2 - March 6 
April 30 - May 29 


S-8 

S-76 

S-125 


S-27 
S-95 
S-1iiH 


Su Kyong 


Nov. Ill - Jan. 16 
Feb. 2 - March 16 
March 30 - May 27 


- S-7 
S-34 
S-62 ■ 


S-26 

S-53 
S-83 


Kemmy 


Dec. 7 - Jan. 19 
Feb. 1 - March 8 
March 25 - May 12 


S-'4 

S-29 

S-60 


S-23 
S-ii8 
S-79 



i 
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CHAPTER TWO 



PRbriLES OF THE STUDENTS IN THE STUDY— 



Joy Kreeft and Madeline Adkint 



The purpos^ 
six atudents whose 
this report and to 

,; 

journal vritihg. 



of this chapter is to introduce to the reader the 
dialogue journals provide the data for the studies in 
make available lubstAntial portions of their dialogue 
An issue that we continually face in doing research on 



dialogue journal writing is that once we have decided on a research 
focus, performed an analysis, and presented results, He have lost the 
rich flavor of the written text and what it tells us about the students 



who prpAixcei it, jwhich inspired our analysis in the first place. The 
only way to truly impart that flavor would be to include the entire 
journal of each ^tudent and the taped interviews with the students and 
Mijs. Seed as part of the report. That being impossible, a brief profilje 
o^ each student is presented here, xne sources of information from 
wjiich each profile is drawn are: observations of the 1980-81 and 
1^81-82 classrooms, interviews with Mrs. Reed and the students inUthe 
two classes, and most important, the dialogue journal texts themselve^. 
A sample of each student's dialogue journal is provided at the eh^ 
the discustfion of that student— two pages xeroxed from the journal arid a 
jkyped transcript of a two-week exchange (ten interactions). In chooiing 
(text samples, an attempt was made to find a time of the year when th 
students seemed to be involved in the writing and to choose from th 



: I ' ' . - . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

j . ' ■ 

•ame tiae period for each student. This turned out to be early February 
(th* beginning of the "Winter" aaaple in the analytical chapter*). K» 
we iwill tee in both the dialogue journal texts and the diacuaaion, the 
progress that «achatudent aakes during the year ia very different, and 

fo|r each student, the dialogue joumil serves a different purpose. 

i 
I 

I ■ ' 

I 
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The aott exciting journals are those of students who ere 
in transition. I like to watch their novement, their 
growth, and I like to feed then words and ideas that 
«ove them into aore thinking. 

Interview^ with Leslee Reed 
11-17-83 

U CHAL 

U Chal's dialogue journal is representative of the kind of writ- 
ten interaction that can occur with a bright, notivated student who has 
had a rich educational and language background. U Chal was born in 
Korea, but noved to Sao Paulo, Brasil when he was five years old and 
•pent seven year* -there before he came to the United States. In Brazil, 
he attended a private school and studied English for one year. Thus, he 
could speak (but not read or write) Korean, could speak, read and write 
Portuguese, and could speak, read and write some English when he entered 
Mrs. Reed's classroom. 

U Chal lived near the school in a neighborhood with a mixture of 
languages. Throughout the school year, he was active in a Korean church 
group and spoke Korean at home. In class, however, he spoke only English 
even with the other Korean students, unless Mrs. Reed asked him to help 
them with their work, when he would speak Korean. 

In class hie wa.s a motivated, goal-oriented if very reserved 

•« .... . ...... 

learner. Because he wai| shy and didn't want to make mistakes in 
English, at the beginning of the year he spoke very little. He didn't 
initiate conversations and answered questions very briefly, preferring 
to avoid talk entirely. By the end of the year he talked freely with 
other boys in the class and gave oral reports in front of class. 
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VRien Atked vhat her goali were for U Chal during the yeati Mrs. 
Reed replied that ihe wanted to "fuel the furnace"; to sake accessible 
to hin aa mich information as possible^ because he quickly soaked it up. 
He lat at the front of the room, participated actively in class activi- 
ties, and read enthusiastically, looking for extra vaterials and taking 
unassigned textbooks home to read. He started the year in an average 
reading group, but soon moved to the top group, even though he was still 
in the process of learning English. He experienced rapid progress in 
all of his school subjects and his SES scores (all above 90Z) show that 
he was working at nearly sixth grade level at the end of the year (see 
Chapter One). 

U Chal's sincerity and desire to learn are evident in his dia- 
logue journal %rriting as %rell. Although throughout the year his entries 
are often very short, simply fulfilling the minimum requirement of three 
sentences, this^ does not mean, as it might for some students, that he 
was not interested in communicating. He was eager to communicate in the 
journal, even at the beginning of the year when he was reluctant to 
■peak to anyone in class. One sign of this is the number of questions 
that he asks. At the beginning of the year he asks oore questions than 
any other student. Below is his first dialogue journal entry. 

What Latitude in Longitud help the men? 

Sept. 

19 Why the cuban coming to U^S.? 

I live in Brazil eeven year in five in Koreia, 
I firty in Koreia, I have five year. I go to 
Brazil, I come to U.S. 

In his journal, U Chal not only asks Mrs. Reed all about her 
background and about things they have been learning in class, but he is 
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the aoit consiitently retponiive of «11 the itudente in the atudy, 



antwering alnott every quettion the aiki him. Mri. Seed encourages this 
cownunication by answering his queationa in sinple, clear aentences and 
aaking hia aany queationa on the topica he introducea. 

U Chal haa a vide range of intereata and experiencea, which he 
loves to write about. For example: 



S-85 I never rm»d about Fnhrenheit until I come to U.S., the 
first time I cooe I mw a film of doctor and they find 
that I monkey had a fever and when he got the fever his 
bod'j teapereture was 115 degree F but I thought they 
was talking about 115 degree C but now I know the 
different of Celsuis and Fahrenheit, 

r 

J know and I rMd that Mcimntist wms wtunding about dolphins 
language* Last year when I was in Brazil I was in the 
lyeach and I saw a dophin dead on the eand and when I 
touch the skin is like sofet and then when I eat the lunch 
and I go to see the dolphin some birds was eating the 
dolphin • 

T-85 The dolphins have even been trained to do undersea work for 
the Navy. They seem to have an intelligence. The birds 
help to clean the beach by eating the dead animals. The 
dolphin^s skin has no scales-^we expect an animal that looks 
like a fish to have scales. 



He is also good at tuttaining a topic over a number of entries. 
In the following example from the spring sample, Mrs. Reed and U Chal 
carry on a conversation for three days about getting hit by a ball, 
which looks a lot like a face-to-^face conversation two friends might 
have. 



T-142 • • • How does your face feel? That ball bounced off of your 
hand right into your face. I do hoj^ your face isn't 
braised. . . . 

S-*143 It didn't hurt much I had bad bumps in my head before . . . 

Today was Jung An turn to get the ball on his face. 

T-143 Goodi I was glad to see you this morning and see that 

you did not have a black eye or a swollen nosei I'll check 

Jung An in the morning to eee if he has a black eyei We 

are learning to catch balls in an unusual wayi 
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S-144 I think that the bail didn't hurt to mch to Jung An because 
it wma a rubher bell* 

T-144 Rubber bells eren't es herd, Vauelly rubber bells eren't 
thrown es herd es aoftbells either, , , , 



This kind of free ditcutsion it quite d?lfferent from the forced interac 
tions that can occur with tone students , whose English is nore limited 
or who do not have the desire to connunicate to this extent* 

The discussions in U Chalks journal cover some very interesting 
topics: 



S-63 Last year in Brazil ay science teacher aay mven if the atoms 

of Mome thing are th,e wame atoms of other thing but one is dif- 
ferent of other because the atoms are in the different places^ 

Can the man cut the atom in two parts? ^^^ -^^^ 

, If the atoms are made wit things small then the atoms why they 
stay using the atoms the small thing in the world? 

What the thing small then the atoms is made? 

What a atom of Uranion can do? 

T-*63 If the atom is cut or smashed we get a mighty release of 

energy — which is very dangerous unless it is very controlled. 

He are learning sore about the atom. The atom is the smallest 
unit of matter. That tiny unit has parts to it that don't 
separate naturally. 

We use uranium atoms in oar nuclear power plants. 

S-64 Does we go to study more about atoms? 

Last year I did a expirement to separet the water to hydogin and 
oxgine, the class divide in 5 group, and only one group separet 
the water. 

T-64 Yesi We will learn about more elements. How did you separate 
hydogen from the water molecule? 



Probably due to U Chalks language background, his journal shows 
dramatic progress in the acquisition of English grammatical forms 
(details on each student^s progress with grammatical morphology are 
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given in Chapter Nine). His verb forms, for example, are quite limited 
at the beginning of the year. These examples are extracted from the 
fall sample. 

S-10 In what age you Jtart work? How maim year you iiv in 
Los Angeles? 

S-11 I live in Los Angeles six month, 
S-12 In what age you stop to study? 

By the winter sample U Chal correctly uBes many past tense 
forms, although he shifts between the past and present tense in the 
course of one narrative. 

S-85 I never read about Fahrenheit until I come to U.S., the 
first time I come I saw a film of doctor and they find 
that I monkey had a fever and when he got the fever his 
body temperature was 115 degree F but I thought they 
was talking about 115 degree C but now I know the 
different of Celsuis and Fahrenheit, 

I know and I read that scientist was stunding about dolphins 
language. Last year when I was in Brazil I was in the 
beach and I saw a dophin dead on the sand and when I 
touch the skin is like sofet and then when I eat the lunch 
and I 30 to see the dolphin some birds was eating the 
dolphin. 

By the spring sample his use of past and present tense verbs is 
consistently correct and he is even using complex verbs such as nega- 
tive, subjunctive and perfective constructions with relative ease: 
S-IAO The numbers you chose are 1 and 2, 

My Mother told me yesterday that she don't lik e Virgil so she 
*fant to put me into Columbus if I could , 

I like math puzzles my favorit lesson is math, 

I loved the ICAP program and now I don't know if I would lik e 
this one or the Barmonik Corde, 

S-lAl Saturday my Karate teacher was fighting with 5 student and 
one of them almost got his arm broke , 

t. I didn't know how to put the iny in the words because you 
^ didn't teach me. 
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U Ch«l*0 connentt during An interview about dialogue journal writing 
at the end of the school year, parts of vhi(:h are reproduced below, give 
more information about him and also provide insights into the possible bene- 
fits of dialogue jmirnals for all students. 
Staton: What do you~tJiink~iUM 

U Chal: It^a better than tdlking, because I can't say 
Mome words to Mrs. Reed. I can't My what I 
aay in the joarriMl in front of the class, because 
I get nervous and I can't My the words. 

Staton: - is there anything that you dpnVt Illce ai^ Journal? 

U Chal: That I ha\re to write every day. Sometimes I don' t have 

anything to say, and I think and I think, and sometimes 
I write something really dumb. 

Staton: ffhat kinds of things do you usually write about? 

U Ch«l: If I have a problem in the lesson, I ask her to exi^iain 
to me how to do it again. And if I don't yet it, she 
tells me she^ll help me when she has time. 

Staton: Did you write each at the begixming of the year? 

V Chal: At the first of the year, I wrote only three questions 
each day, but nui/ I like, to write more, and I have a 
lot of things to tell her about me and about my family. 

Staton: When did you start writing more? 

U Ch;;jl: When I was knowing more about her, and I was having 

aore guest ions to as* her and I way tell^^^ — 
myself too. 

Staton: What is important to know about a teacher? 

^ U Chal: To be friends. Not only to learn, but to be a friend with 
the teacher, to understand her. 

Staton: How is the journal writing different from other in^class 
writing? 

U Chal: She wants us to learn how to write in the right way, and 
not to correct us every time that we get something wrong. 
*fe learn ourselves how to correct our writing and spelling. 

Staton: How do you l.arn that? 

U Chal; *fhen the writes bdck ^nd when I reed I learn, because wh'm 

she writes, I remember what she writes and I write it corraQt. 
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U Chal— Dialogue journal text 



S-82 I saw tone other film of Brazil in German and U.S. 

Feb. 2 

I don't know what ia valetiena? 

I can't do the report, I don't know how to atart the report? 

T-82 Valentine* Day ia when people buy or make heart shaped cards to give 

Feb. 2 to each other. We will make a Valentine in claaa. 

In language we talked about how to make a report. The firat thing you 
need to do ia to decide on what your report will be on. It should be 
0" 'O"* ^orn of ocean life. Then you begin finding books and infor- 
mation on the subject. 

S-83 Can we do mor« than one ocean life? ' 

Feb. 3 

What test is the test we going to do tomorrow? 

T-83 Yes, you may do more than one report. Do you like making reports? 

Feb. 3 What is your report going to be on? 

You were right! A turtle is a reptile! Thank you for telling me! 

The test is called CTSS test. It will help me to know what you need 
to learn before you go to junior high. 

S-8A Yes, like to make reports if fun to make and at the same time we learn 

A "O" ' out life in the ocean. 

. ^ doing the report about White Sharks then when I finish 7 am going 
to do about Dophins if I have time. 

In Braril they only use Celsius they have Fahrenheit but they use 
Celsius to see the temperature to cook and the doctors use only 
Celsius to see the body temperature. 

T-8A You know Celsius better than Fahrenheit temperatures then, don't you? 

Feb. A We are going to be doing some thermometer reading here in the room. 
We'll use both scales. 

Dolphins or porpoises are unique mammals. They seem to have a 
language. 

S-85 I never read about Fahrenheit until I come to U.S., the first time 1 

Feb. 5 come I saw a film of doctor and they find that 1 monkey had a fever 
and when he got the fever his body temperature waa 115* F but I 
thoughth they was talking about 115*C but now I know the different of 
Celsuis and Fahrenheit. 

I know and I read that scientist was stunding about dolphins language. 
Last year when I was in Braril I was in the beach and I saw a dophin 
dead on the sand and when I touch the akin is like sofet and then when 
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I eat the lunch and I go to tee the dolphin tome birds was eating the 
dolphin. 

T-85 The dolphins have even been trained to do undersea vork for the Navy. 

Feb. 5 They seem to have an intelligence. The birds help to clean the beach 
by eating the dead animals. The dolphin's skin has no scales — ve 
expect an aniinal that looks like a fish to have scales. 

Do you like doing reports? Our class seems to be deeply involved. 
Have you had a chance to talk to Mrb P-7 ? 

S-86 I liked to do the reports is best than do the report in a paper. 

Feb. 6 

No. I didn't talk with Hrs. Povey^ I cant talk with her Mt the recess 
or lunch. | 



/ 
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T-86 I'm glad you found your journal 1 

Feb. 6 ■ /•■ 

Mrs. Povey will be back on Tuesday and you can talk to her then. 

Our Valentines are pretty — did you like making them? 

S-87 I am glad too to founds I put under the notebook on the math class and 

Feb. 9 a forgote to bring but I th inked that I put in the box. 

I liked to make Valentines even that took m^ a lot of time. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : 

Are we going to come to school only 3 day? 

' ■ ■ J ■ ■ ■ ■/ 

T-87 We will have 5 days off from school. Thurs^<lay is Lincoln's birthday f 

Feb. 9 Friday is just a day off.. Saturday and Sunday are regular holidays / 

off. Monday is a holiday in honor of George Washington's Birthday. 

(He was our first President.) / 

You thought you put your journal in the bpXi but Simon thought you 
left it in Math class. 

S-88 No» Simon said that he aaw me puting the journal in the box but Jun An 

Feb. 10 asked me if I take to Math and I said yes and we when to see on the 
Math class and I found the journal. 

T-88 Now you know what Valentines Day is all about. Did they have 

Feb. 10 Valentines Day in Brazil?^ 

They celebrate Carnival in Brazil. I saw that in the movie I saw 
about Brazil. 

Today we learned 3 ways to read better. Do you use any of those ways? 

S-89 I think in ftracil they have Valentine but I never celebrat Valentine. 

Feb. 11 

In Brazil the Carnival start Feb. on the first Monday and finish three 
days later. Th^ biggest Carnival is in Rio de Janeiro. 
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1 used the way to re«d fait, reading 3 wordi at the time when I start 
1 was confute reading three at time. 

happy Valentine! and a good vacation. 

T-89 Where did you live in Bra«il? Did you ever lee the Carnival parade or 

Feb. 11 were you in the parade? 

Yea, I can gee why you might be confuted reading wordt in clustert. 
You are learning the Englith language and the reading at the tame 
time. You are really doing well. It jutt takes time to learn to 
much. 

Thank, you for the cute valentine. I really like it. 

Have a fine holiday— all five days of it! / 

. . ' • / 

S-90 I live in Sao Paulo and they have Carnival in Sao Paulo but I only ta4 

Feb. 19 the Carnival live 1 time then I start to tee ^he Carnival at the tel4- 
vitlon. 7 

■ - . / 

Can I madie long armt and legt for my creatures? j 

T-90 Oh, yet! Do make long armt and legt on your creature if you wafit to! 

Feb. 19 It thould be fun to do. We'll work on them again next week, j 

Yes, watching Carnival co TV would be tafer and easier. „V 

S-91 How many prizes we can win? 

Feb. 23 

Can I finish the Social Studies work on other day? 



I am giving to you the paper my father sign because I was sick. 



; 



T-91 Thank you very much for putting the note about being sick in your 

Feb. 23 journal. ^ 

Yes! We'll work on bur social studies on Tuesday then we'll finish it 
for homework this week. 

I'm sure you can win as many prises as you can! Soon we'll find out 
how much you must sell to get prizes. 
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MICHAEL 



Like U ChajLy Michael wee e highly motiveted itudent. Every day 
he was one of the firit itudenti to arrive at ichool and one of the last 
to leave* When he was at school, he was involved in everythingf asking 
questions, wanting to help, and looking for isore work. In one interview, 
Mrs. Reed talked extensively about Michael. Since her words describe his 
enthusiasm and his struggles auch better than any. paraphrase could, some 
of her observations are quoted nearly verbatim here* 
Michael's enthusiasm about school 

MichABl stayed. after Mchool tfvary day* He adored school* He 
was such a helpful child, end he would work like a iittie Trojan. 
Custodial time had been cut and he would vacuum that room and take 
that old vacuum and just, tear through the place. Sometimes if 
there wasn't anything else to do, he would start cleaning out a cup- 
board and he'd take everything out and soon he'd have it all dusted ' 
and cleaned and in order. 

His enthusiasm for learning 

Freguentiy I wouid take Michael to the library with me after school. 
I wish you oould have seen him when he first went to the library. 
He was like a iittie raJbJbit* He just hustled from one shelf to 
another. He could not believe his eyes, all the books that were 
there to be checked out. We could check out any book we wanted. So' 
I told him he could check out two books on my card. So then, to 
pick out two books was a terrible job. I'm sure it took us an hour 
to do that. Then he thought he'd better only pick out one book, 
because if he lost one, he could pay for it easier. And the next 
day he'd come to school and he'd read the one Ixx^k overnight. So 
then, he oould hardly wait to go back. I did make him wait, though. 
I thought, "If I run him to the library every time he wants to, this 
could get to be a habit." So I'd tell him, "No, Michael, I'm not 
going for two weeks so you're going to have to wait now. There are 
books in our school library." 

His love for math 

Michael was so outstanding in math that he wanted extra math all 
the time. And the math teacher got very sharp with him because the 
math he was demanding was difficult. And she'd say to me, "I have 
to work half a day to get him a set of problems that he does in 
twenty minutes." So, he was pushing her. And I had to say to him, 
"You know she has more than you in her class, and there are times 
when she just does not have the extra time to make math problems for 
you that you enjoy." Then we were able to find a seventh grade math 



book ti^t h»d the MOBwars in the beck and I just Jet him go ahead 
and work on it when he wanted to. Me aoon kind of backed out of it, 
because there were e lot of English words and it was very difficult, 
but at least it kept him froa^ irritating bar. 

Although he had had only five aonthi of Engliih itudy in «n ESL 
class in the United States before entering Mrs. Reed's classroom and he 
spoke only Burmese at home, in his journal Michael was eager to express 
himself in English. From the first days of writing, he was both very 
curious about everything snd full of ideas snd suggestions for how 
things should be done. At first, however, his ideas were too compli- 
cated to express in his limited English, and Mrs. Seed often had to ask 
for clarification to find out what he was trying to say: 

S-9 Oh yest your born in the America? I think is you came from 
other country, Mrs, Reed, I got it good idear Mrs, Reed, you 
shop the pencels right? other people is through the two inch 
pencel so you have to say, "you used the pencil is two week", so 
they are not through the pencil any more so the have to used the 
pencil is two week^ 

T-9 I'm not sure your idea is clear. Could you explain it? 

Everyone had a new long pencil 3 weeks ago. Some people lose 
theif'so I have little short ones for them to use. How could 
we keep from losing our pencils? 

Sometimes he expressed his own frustration about having so much to say 
and only limited means for saying it. 

S-18 Mrs, Reed I'm learning the English, Sometime I went tell 
something I can't tell because I don't know how to call. 

At the same time, Michael became quite involved in the journal 

interaction. Once l.« and Mrs. Reed had established rapport, he was 

eager to know her opini^^ns: 

Mm, Reed how in it look the sine I made for the stamp we -put 
the stamp on the map, I hope you like my sine I wide for the 
Stamp Club, 

to learn all he could about practices in the United States: 

Michael: Mrs, Reed what* did you mean about the valentines, 
, you said we have to bring the valentines. Did we 
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JiAve to oade the valentines for our clAaarooa? I 
dint know whAt tre you talking* 



So, you don't heve to give mnyone a valentine. 
It is just fun to do* Sometimes we like someone 
but we do not tell them. We feel funny telling 
someone we really like them. Giving a valentine 
is an easy way of doing it. If you want to give 
one valentine or 50 valentines, it doesn't atatter. 
You do what you want about that, 

Mrs, Reed I know what is the valentine but I don't 
know what I have to do and the valentine is we have 
to give the cards to someone and I have to buy the 
cards but I can't buy the cards that is the problems. 

No problemi Anyone who wants to give Valentines can. 
If you don't want to give Valentines you don't have to, 

and to teach Mrs., Reed about the customs of his nstive Burma. Once he 
had explained his family's New Year's celebration, and Mrs. Reed had 
responded by writing "Gung Hay Fat ChoyI," the Chinese expression for 
"Happy New Ye«r!" and then went on to discuss the activities he had men- 
tioned. Michael responded: 

- Mrs, Reed you say with the Chines Happy New Years did you, 
but you got wrong saying the Chines new ye,ir and we have 
many kind of the language, Jenny spook other language and 
I speak another language so you write on my book, 

i 

Probably because of his eagerness to learn and to express himself 
clearly, Michael quickly develops the ability to provide elaborate 
Retails in his writing. In S-92 below he explains in detail the' 
problems he ii having with his peanut sales (an activity th«t all of the 
sixth grade classes vere involved in), a discussion that began in S-91: 

S-91 I think I am going to get mare peanut or sdx but I don^t know 
where I have to males the peanut and mix. 

T-*91 You and your brother could go to people who live mar your 
house and tell them about our school and ask them to buy 
trail mix or peanuts to help our school. 

S-92 My brother doesn^ t want to go with me and he said ''he don't 
want sales the peanut." You know I got only 2 mix. I told 
them to buy it from ae and they said "I can't buy it from 



Htb. leed: 



Michael: 



Mrs* Reed: 



you iMcusa I «a buying for J»nny «jid nobody i$ goinj to buy 
it from as «nd look Mt aome people they don't got nothing 
end buy from other peoples. You know Benny aeid be ia going to 
get the AA end now he did not eelea nothing and how can't he is 
going to get the a. A. you know I don't know bow is the Sven 
got lot of the aalea, Hra, Reed you aaid you going buy the mix 
from 10 peoples but I got better idea the idea ia write 28 
peoplea name and put in the box and you take one and you give 
money and it ia fear to do that right Mrs. Reed? and did you 
like my idea, 

I 

o 

Another tign of MichaeTi progress it his and Mrs. Beed*s use of 
idiomatic expressions. Once she wrote, "You have learned a great deal,'' 
and Michael responded: . • ifhat do you mean I got a good deal?'' 
Mrs. Heed had no doubt realised that Michael's English skills had 
advanced enough that she could use such idiomatic expressions, knowing 
that Michael would either understand the meaning or he would ask for 
c larif ication* 

By the middle of the year, Michae* was secure enough, with his 
English that he even made jokes with Mrs. Seed. 

S-114 • • • Jenny is going to get the 7th Joarnal And ahe write 
too much like ahe aat too much* OhI '£ em just joking 
you Mrs. Reed for give me Mrs. Reed please. 

Another striking improvement in Klchael's writing during the 
year is in his verb usage. At the beginning of the year, for example, 
he frequently overused the word i^. For example, in S-16 he wrote, "My 
sister said that ok, becuse she i£ go to library jji everyday." By the 
end of the year, his verbs improved markedly, and he wrote phrases such 
as S-132: ". . . and now you mind is coming back to you?" 

The two journal samples below show dramatically the change in both 
Michael^s and Mrs. Beed^s dialogue journal writing over six months' time. 
They have moved from brief and simply-stated references to school activi- 
ties to reasoning through a problem and discussion of Friday the 13th. 
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8c£tember (tecond d«y o£ journal writing) 

Student: what are ir^e learning* 
Tody what P,E im, 
I liket play Bacabaii. 
JVext week P»X ie wtutt, 

Tearher: Me are learning of the longitude and latitude of our world* 
We ere learning ebout volcenoes. Today we looked at some 
lava. Did you a^e tiie rack float? 

^ Today we were going to play relay races for P,E, I don't know 
what next week's P.£. area will be, 

March 13 (six nonth* later) 

Student: I know I was saying the bad language I wV.l stop saying the 
bad laifguage I know why I get in trouble and I don't go out 
play I don't get in trouble eio I won't go out nomore and play. 
Today is friday 13 and it is bad luck day becuse we got report 
card, math test and spelling test. How ooae people said fri- 
day 13 is the bad luck day why? 

Teacher: It is just an idea that people have! 13 is supposed to be a 
bad luck number and when it oomes on Friday it is even more 
bad luck, Sooe people think Friday the thirteenth is good 
luck. 



It is sFood for you to be out playing, it is very good for 
to learn to control your temper aitd your tongue. 

Some of Hichael*0 interview conments show how important the 
dialogue journal it to him aa an aid to learning: 



Staton: hfhat do you do if Mrs. Reed doesn^t have tine to 

exjpiain things to you in class? 

Michael: I ssk her in the Joarndl. Sometimes she explains 
something to us and I don't understand, so I write 
in the journal and she tells me what it means. I 
came here and I didn't know about Science and Social 
Studies/ and I wrote it in the journal and ihe 
explained it to ma. ^-^"^ 

Staton: Have you ever written the same thing for a few days in a 

row? 

Michael: No. Never. I have to write something else, if I write 
the same sentence, what's she going to answer back? 

Staton: What have you learned from the journal? 
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you 



Hichtel: The Jouriuila imlp you Imatn how to write and tow to read. 

If you do your /looeimor/C/ you just wite it down and you 
don't do nothing, mnd you don't raoeober it. In the jouv 
Ml, you write, end than later you read what «Ae wrote. 

Apart from the opportunity for Michael to grow in hit ability to 
express hinself in English, the aost important function of the dialogue 
journal for Hichael and Mrs. Reed «ay be the seams it provides for 
discussions of his problem with fighting. In an interview, Mrs. Reed 
described the problem: 

Hichael often got in fights on the iXlaysr round. He could not ' 
resist. If 'anyone called hia "a name, his temper flared 
and he was a very tiny, wiry little fellow. We talked many 
times, both orally and in the journal about it, I'd tell 
him, "Jitow Michael, it's your choice. If you're going to 
allow someone to make you angry, then they will, because 
they get you to fight. He liked to watch fighting films 
on television, and on Saturdays he and his brothers went 
to movi^/s and it was always these fighting films they went 
to see. So it was a pattern he hid to learn how to handle. 

Without the jpurnal, there probably would not have been auch an 
open channel for discussing the reasons for his fighting or for finding 
ways to deal with it. Very early in the year, Mrs. Reed discusses 
Michael's behavior with him: 

T-14 . . . you must not fight I If someone calls you a namo don't 
listen, walk away. Don't fight. If you fight you will 
have bad marks on your school record. You will be sent 
home from school I If they call you njuaes laugh at themi 

S-15 . . . Mrs, Reed, I don't want to fight Mrs, Reed, They call 
me China boy so I don't like it ... , 

T-15 When they call you "China Boy" laugh at them , . . you know 
and I know you are not bad. They are not smart to call 
you bad names, ... 

Not only can she warn him about the consequences of his beha- 
vior, but Michael, can discuss the situation or problem that led to the 
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fight. This ««y» the can help hla to learn how to deal with difficult 

f 

•IttMtlont vlthout fighting. This txchange shows the rtasonlng about 
fighting that say have occurred only because of the Journal: 



Mrs« Reed: 



Hlchael: 



Mrs. Reed: 



Michael: 



your blAck eye hurt. I could tell because you kept 
touching it. Do you think being hit by Willie wds 
fun? Could you laugh when he calls you a naiBe 
instead of fighting? what will you do in Junior 
High if the big boys find out you yet so angry you 
fight when someone calls you a name? Do you think 
they will stop calldng you names or call you names 
all of the time so they <can see you get so angry you 
fight? 

My black eyes is no so hurt just iittie. It is not 
fan to fight with Willie. They call me name I don't 
care. I know Mrs. Reed if I go to the Junior High 
School the big boy is going to call me every name but 
the important things I have to remember if don't 
fight them back or don't tell them nothing and Just 
go home or something. 

GoodI Remember it is so easy to say that you won't 
fight when they call you names, butj^when they. call 
you names how will you feel? Will you get so angry 
that you will forget about your plan? 

I try to don't fight them tiAck Mrs. Reed. I know 
they call me name I feel l:Lke angry or mad. 
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Michael — dialogue journal tex t 



S-77 You know Mrs. Reed at the U.S.A. is the new years is 
Feb. 3 finish and but at the, Burma the new years is at the 

Feb. 5 80 the new years is almost going to come and in 
this years I am going to get lot the many money and I 
am so happy. Mrs. Reed you know I am a lucky stundent 
in the class rom becuse we do the stamp club sand I 
don't have the stamp and I help the post office woman 
: and she give roe the stamp and stamp book and I got many 
stamp and I could enjoy the stamp club and I got the 
good stamp is Nicky help me trade the good stamp and I 
tell her I want •'.hat stamp and she said ok I trade with 
you and so at the stamp club I want to trade with Nicky. 
You know today at the math test and the math was so 
hard. We going to get the spelling test again too. 
Mrs. Reed will you tell the Ktb P- to don't come at 
Tuesday becuse you got Tuesday is yard judy and after- 
school is meeting so I want to let her come at Monday 
so she don't have to go after school is not so fast 
and she can stay after school at so long so we could 
talking about the reading. 

T-77 Yes! You are lijcky! Your stamp collection is looking 
Feb. 3 good, too! We must get you a stamp book, don't you 
think? It is great to trade stamps. 

Yes, I will tell Mrs. you do have good ideas. 

May I show her what you wrote? I am sure she will be 
interested. We all like to talk about all of the bcoks 
we are reading! 

Did you get your information about your report done? 

S-76 I did not get my information about my report done Mrs. 

Feb. 4 Reed becuse I tell Jong An to help me on the report and 
he said no so I did not do my report and another reason 
is I don't understand to ycu, write on the bord and I 
can't find the book and I don't know how to do it. 
¥ev-4^4 Did you speak to the Mrs. G- about I did 
not tell her about I go to the Math class. Oh! I am 
glad 1 did turn in my homework. Mrs. Reed can I put the 
more stamp on the map. I have to tell you something 
look if we have homework for to read at home right but 
if I read the book I did't look the clock and just 
write the 30 minutes so I don't want to write the 30 
min. or something and can I write the how many page I 
read the book or how many page I read the store. Mrs. 
Reed today test is like the little easy little hard. 
At today night my grandmother is going to give the money 
to us and my Uncle and my Aunt is going to give the 
money at tommorow' night we are going to have the little 
party at tommorow night. At the night «• my mother 
cook something and my Uncle is get the from Restaurn is 
something and we eat the chicken or something. 
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T-78 Gung Hay Fat Choy! I hope that is Chinese for Happy 
Feb. 4 New Year. I hope you get lots of money and have 

delicious food to celebrate the new year. I hope it 
will be a great year for you. It is the year of the 
rooster isn't it? 

Yes, if you would like to write the number of pages 
you are reading each day at home that would be a good 
record. 

If you tell Jung An to help you he may not feel like it. 
How do you request (ask) for something so you will, have 
a better chance to get what you want? 

Did you ask me for help? 

S-79 f'rs. Reed you say with the Chines Happy New Years did 
Feb. 5 you, but you got, wrong saying the Chines new year and 
we have *we-ki many kind of the language. / Jenny speak 
other language and I speak another language so you 
write on my book. 

T-79 I only Knew the Happy New Year for the Chinese language. 
Feb. 5 You taught me how to wish someone happy change of year 

in Burmese. "Ki thid Coo" or. something like that. I 

like learning about all people, do you? 

You did have fun' playing at noon didn't you? 

T-eo You know yesterday after school I give the Lisa many 
Feb. 6. stamp and Jenny said "what did give her for" and I 

said beause she does't have the stamps so I have more 
so I want to give her the stamp and you got more stamp 
so I don't have to give you the stamp." Kts, Reed if 
they mark on the wall how much they have to pay the 
school. You know yesturday I got to go the hospital 
and the nurse said I have to drink the 4 box pail and 
I got the scond box and at may 6 1 have to go again. 

T-PO ; I'm glad you went to the hospital,. It is important 
Feb. 6 that you take the boxes of pills so you will stay well. 

When you have taken all 4 boxes, then you may be all 

well and not have to take more pills. 

I'm glad you made the Valentine. I like it. 

S-ei Krs. Reed you know on this week like the silly week. 

Feb. 9 I don't know what happen on this week. Mrs. Reed what . 
did you mean abou"i; the valentines you said we have to 
bring the valentines. Did we have to made the valentines 
for peepie our classroom. I din't know what are you 
talking. 
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T-ei No, you don't have to give anyone a Valentine. It is 
Peb. 9 just a fun thing to do. Soinetimes we like someone but 
we do not tell them. We feel funny telling someone you 
really like them. Giving a Valc^ntine is an easy way of 
doing it. If you want to give a valentine or 50 valen- 
tines — it doesn't matter. You do what you want 
about that. 

S-P2 Krs. Reed I know what is the valentime but I don't know 
Feb. 10 what I have to do and the valentine is we have to give 
the cards to someone and I have to buy the cards but I 
can't buy the cards that is the problems. I think I'm 
not going to the sofeball becuse I did not do nothing 
about it and Ricardo said I could be the catcher and 
he break his primise. 

T-F2 No problem! Anyone who wants to give Valentines can. 
Feb. 10 If you don't want to give Valentines you don't have ' 
to. 

Talk to Ricardo again! I'm sure he forgot his promise 
when others on the team began yelling at him. 

Did you ever find your pen? 

S-e3 I didn't not fin my pen.. Happy valentine! Krs. Reed. 

Feb. 11 I want to give the cards to people but I can't give 

the cards to people. I give the one card to the simon. 
I think level 10 hard me Nrs. Reed did you think level 
10 is hard for me? I saw the Thankgiving Pilgrim in 
the book. You know today rooring U chul put cards into 
•vey every bag except Tony I know why U chul put the 
cards every cards becuse he put cards into evey every 
bag so they don't margar him. K.rs. Reed you said we are 
« going to doo the art with shoebox and you said you don't 
have the shoebox you can't do art. 

T-e3 I am not sure what you said. U Chul put cards in 
Feb. 11 everyone's sack so they don't margar him? What word 
did you put there? Please tell me. 

Yes! We will do the shoebox art. Everyone who has a 
shoe box will do it. 

Have a Happy vacation! I will see you in 5 days. 



S-84 Oh I forgot what you tell about the valentine you said 
Feb, 17 if you want to give the cards is ok and you don't want 
to give the cards is ok. too and I saw margar so I 
was wrong and I did not think about what you tell me a 
and I'm sarry about telling, the U Chul they margar 
him so I'm very sarry about. that. At the sunday I go 
to the Beach and I hit with the rock and now my foot 
is very hard. Yesturday I go magic mountain and my big 
brother play the game and we got the dolls. 



T-84 
Feb. 17 



S-P5 
Feb. 18 



T-85 ' 
Feb. 1P 



S-e6 
Feb. 25 



T-86 
Feb. 23 



I'm glad you went to the beach but I am so sorry about 
your foot. It looks like it is very sore! 

Did you ride the big rides at Kagic Kountain. They look 
like they are very scary. 

I will r 'uember to bring in the album for your stairps! 
Then you will be a Junior Philatelist! 

I did'nt ride the ride the big ride becuse the big ride 
is go so fast so I'm scare and I didn't ride the big 
ride but we wins something else is my big brother play 
the game and he wins 4 of the dolls one is walrus a 
dog, and two giraffe and ray Ucale play the game he 
wins one dinosore so we got all of them is 5 of them. 
Today language is very easy but I don't know next step 
is hard. or easy. You know Simon is catching up to my 
Jurnal. You know what I like spelling Bee. You know 
today spelling Bee is little bit- easy. 

You did very well in our practice spelling bee. Yes! 
I could tell you were having fun. 

Which part of the wall do you think will be the best to 
paint? 

Did your Mother like your stamp album? 

I know Ktb, Reed I know how spelling on the unint 15 and 
16 -and you call the hard book so I. can't spell and got 
out, i^rs. Reed We are talking about the paint wall. 
You know I think we will used the Oakwood Ave. wall becuse 
we used the Oakwood so th.e people could see our paint 
piture and if we paint on the Alexandria Ave. so the 
people is does't drive in there so no body can't see 
our paint picture. Of course my mother and Aut and my 
Grandma and ray brother, is they are really like my your 
Stamp Album. You know yes turday we take the reading 
test was so hard I know whay I got many wron£ becuse I 
didn't know what is that word, mean so I got many wrong 
on my test. 



need to study. You are learning very /fast and very well! 
It is a fact that there is a lot to learn. I am still 
learning so you need to keep on learning, too. 

You spelled very well today! It is^ good practice for 
you. 

Thank you for cleaning the cupboard and putting the books 
and papers all straight and neat. 
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ANDY 



Andy WAS a brighti ielf--notivAted) creative student, who was 
very literate in Korean. Probably the most nenorable aspect of Andy*6 
performance both in class and in the journal is his prolific creativity. 
In class his artwork was outstanding and he mrote many poems and songs. 
Halfway through the school year he made a tape for Mrs. Reed of poems 
and songs that he had %nritten. He quickly learned the various folk 
dances that the class worked on and was the featured dancer in the 
Mexican Hat Dance in the school *s year-end program. He could rarely be 
stumped in math, and Mrs. Reed says he could often out-think her on new 
math problems. 

Andy functioned best in class on non-teacher-directed tai^ks. 
Vhen students were assigned to work individually or in groups on a 
Social Studies project, he quickly chose his topic and began gathering 
inf'ormation and writing it down. He became animated, and sought out the 
classroom aid to discuss his. ideas and his project plans. However, 
during editing lessons (rewriting a letter they had drafted previously) 
he became bored and listless, looking around the room, fiddling with his 
pen, and often not even completing the assignment. During free times 
Andy was also busy learning. He arrived a half hour early every day and 
stayed late after school. He spent much of his free time during the day 
working with the classroom aid, who was teaching him to speak and irrite 
Vietnamese, in exchange for which he was teaching her Korean. 

Asked what her goals were for Andy, Mrs. Reed said that she pri- 
marily wanted to give him support and encouragement. She simply needed 
to provide a wide variety of opportunities for learning and he would 
plunge in wholeheat'tedly and learn on his own^ At the same time, Andy 



had nany problems expresting himself clearly in English, and Mrs. Reed 
wanted to help him refine his English, both spoken and written. 

Like U Chal and Michael, Andy began the year writing hesitantly 
in his journal. He knew even less English than U Chal (one of the other 
Korean speakers) did when he came into the class, and U Chal's knowledge 
of Portuguese helped him a great deal with his progress in English. For 
Andy, progress was much slower. In an interview, he said that at the 
beginning of the year he "wrote" in his journal by telling the aide what 
he wanted to say and then she wrote it down. He "wrote" only a few 
short lines each day in this manner. One day the aide did not come to 
school, so he used his dictionary and %rrote on his own, which he con- 
tinued to do every day after that. For a while he continued to write 
very little, careful not to make mistakes. The following two entries, 
from October, are characteristic of Andy's early writing: 

S-6 today P,E, time was fun and its fun. 

S-8 today is I don't know I can speak english, teacher 

I am sorry. 

Very soon, however, he was so eager to really say something, that with 
the aid of his dictionary, he plunged in, unconcerned about form, as we 
can see in these two entries: 
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^^"^i^iCfu^ 0^^^ -#cX^ Cifvui^ AdJ^l^ 
Ant ^ ^^t£d *iw^ • ^ ^L^^ 

^rK^O^ J^lMJV^ CU^^ £*^A ^^^^ 

^vc^ ^(>tp^<^^^^V ^^^^ ^ . 

Trinilation; 

[This morning I fell on the ttairi. Tuesday ve nade a 
vale pilgriiDi and today ve*re uking a female pilgrim. 
That ii intereating. My pilgrim is in the exhibit in 
the hallway. I*m delighted and happy. 

Everyday sompob is in a bad mood. Khansome and I 
don*c love each other* Sompob is in a bad mood, 
but he*s my friend anyway. Khansomne is my friend 
toot but not my girlfriend. Today my watch is not 
working. Oh no.] 

todaj my key lose attfve because of end I em room 10 
is too the my pencil and eraser too mtevQ is bed boy 
end Steve is hit md. 

every day you answer is too more please I am very 
much want, OK? 

Translation : 

[Today I lost my ^ey because of Steve. I lost my 
pencil and eraser too in Room 10* Steve is a bad 
boy. He hit me. 

Please %nrite more to me every day.] 



If he didn't know a word, he used a related word that he did 



Today Steve gone [stole/took] my eraser. 
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S-82 Today in the morning I an stupid, because I am gone home 

key, [I left ay key 4t home.] 

» 

In his enthusiatn to express hinself, Andy paid very little 
attention to form, and there was a visible decline in the winter sample 
in his grammatical correctness. In S-8 (on p. 55) he wrote, "I^ don't 
know," e^., but in S-24 above he writes "me is delighted." Whereas S-6 
and S-8 have a period at the end of sach short sentence, there is no 
punctuation in S-24 and S-33. Mrs. Reed believed that the correct forms 
would eventually emerge with his continued writing, and by the end of 
the year Andy's writing did indeed change in several ways. He 
demonstrated that he was reading what Mrs. Reed wrote by answering her 
questions and responding to topics that she wrote about. He also made 
many attempts to assure that she understood what he was writing, as the 
following two examples show: 

S-157 I like it [his Spring festival picture] because 

very, very and very happy. (Oh I sorry Mrs. Reed. 
This sentence wrong, i wtmt tell you "fun" but 
I forgot so I want change "happy" to "fun.") 

^-160 Today I am very happy because Miss Vu said "do 

you want to go Disneyland?" (I don't know that 
spelling. I think you know that. That is children 
ground. You got it? I think you know now), so I 
said "Yes I" and mom said- too "Yes I" So I am very, 
very and very happy so, so much. 

As he experimented with words that he found in his dictionary, he began 
using these words in the right context (in S-24, "delighted," "ill 
tempered," "nevertheless," "school corridor exhibit"). In S-24 he 
corrects himself, moving "my" in front of "pilgrim," and he demonstrates 
sound reasoning in his writing about his friendship with Khansomne. At 
the same time his forms show some improvement. I mentioned earlier that 
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he had dropped at aubject for ae. In S-157 and S-160 he has gone back 
to 1^ again* 

As Andy learna to Manipulate the English language, he fills his 
journal with creatively stated messages: 



S-30 I an dumb + dumb i- duab + duiab + - + " 

All friend be disapoointed, (last letter is 
"I am dufflJb.-'; 



S-69 I am happy 1 + happy 2 x happy 3 - happy9 

0 © Q Q 

S-108 Today I am glad, happy, joy and fun 

very, very, very ouch, because today my nom 

O «o 99pd word) 

» N It W 



We have already seen his "owww no" to express dismay in S-24. 
He also uses other means to express attitudes, inventing written forms 
for oral expressions; 



S-26 today is hot and P,E, is Four Square ae is. play 

Four Square amusement "kiki" 

S-82 Today in the morning Sompob finish Journal • Bad boy 

Soapob (I jestingly). 



He explained to Mrs. Reed in class that "ki ki," means that he is 
•miling or laughing. 

He also develops written forms to express anger, as in S-124 and 
S-118 below: 
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^11-^^ #c ^.c ^yJ- r g. li..^ ^ y 

In one entry, he explains the meaning of his expressions for: (1) 
smiles; (2) surprise; (3) something that smells or tastes good; (A) 
something that smells or tastes bad; (5) the sound someone makes when 
hit; (6) the sound of cold; (7) the sound of a cough. 
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If Andy^s journal writing vere to be faulted in any way, it 
would be for the degree of •elf-'detennination that it displays. There 
are long stretches in which there is little evidence of any interaction 
with HxB. Beed. For aost of the year, there is no evidence that he has 
even read her entry* He responds to none of her tc^pics or questions and 
writes pages and pages, seemingly oblivious to her as audience* VRien 
asked if this lack of interaction bothered her, Mrs. Reed explained that 
since the dialogue journal involves both writing and reading skills as 
well as collaborative thinking, it was ^ot optimal that Andy didn't 

respond to her writing in any way, because that meant that he may not be 

✓ 

reading what she wrote and therefore was not receiving the benefits of 
the interaction that %rere possible* But he was so creative and self- 
motivated that she didn't want to block him. "To stifle a child like 
that who's so cteative by si^ying something like, 'You didn't answer my 
question,' when he's got so many things in hit mind to do on hie own is 
wrong. He's generating his own ideas*" 
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Andy — dialogue journal text 



S-67 Hi Mrs Reed. Today I air. happy. Because my moir,' will 
Feb. 1 come to home. Only 6 day (satdrday) will come to home. 
All right I am happy happy 'happy. Today Sompob came 
to school in the morning' 7:10 o'clock. Today too I am 
aecond. next David, next Alex, next Kemmy. Today 
after satdrday Vts Reed bring to bird's bone and bird. 
Today Krs S- bring to. 4 tropical fish. I like fish and 
I want too. "Ko" my sister said. "Yang, Yang." . I don't 
want journal. "No No" I am sorry Kts Reed. Yes! I arr. 
bad. Here is not Korea. I am-sorry. Korea is Sompob 
play is very bed and here is U.S.A. not Korea. I air. 
sorry. ^ 

T-67 I air sorry too! I feel sad when you are sad. SoTr.pob 
Feb. 1 is your friend. He was playing with you. He did not 
mean to make you sad. I am glad it is over. 

Did you see the chicken, duck and mammal vertebrae? They 
are part of the backbone. The backbone holds the animal's 
body up. 

Yes! You- are happy and' your K^other will be happy to see 
you! It will be a happy day. 

You will be happy if you can go to Korea to see your' Daddy 
at vacation time. I hope you can go., 

S-6F Today An the morning I am shower. Finish shower I am 
Feb. 2 cold. T said "Sipter, let me have undershirt please." 

sister said "Ko" and I am go to bed room. Lost is my 
sister give to undershirt and sister said "dume".. Today 
is morning sister and I am fire. I know, I am bed boy. 
I go to shower room in first is ready (undershirt, tower). 
Still my sister said "so, I don't care." "I am too 
spirit." stick to one's own opinion. Today I ar second 
came to school. Sompob is today too first. O.K. I ar: 
too faster (maybe). This week play "Tetherball" . .1 
like plav this P.E. time is I am happy. Yesterday I.E. 
(dancing) is I like (very like). Krs Reed, maybe today 
too play- dancing please. Today go to Library. Library 
have good book ( orea book have too). Today Kiss V- is 
- cute and you too. The cute closed and smile face. I 
• like you and Niss V- face. Today is girl and boy came 
to school. I am. start first, sorry Vts Reejd I did it 
(ki ki). I am too faster. I am too other give me jour- 
nal. I am only 1 peage. I am happy. All right I like, 
other Journal. I am happy happy very happy. Today my 
aunt come to home. Ky aunt is marriage (U.S.A. people 
Korean), I am happy. Today I am funny. Today play i.E. 
time is William said "Fattey Andy." I don't know V.'illiam. 
You teach William. I like play picture. I like eye 
picture, o.k. I picture. 
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(ctd.) 



T-6e 

Feb. 2 



S-69 
Peb. 3 



T-69 
Peb. 3 



S-70 
Feb. 4 




See! I like picture. "I am ugly eyes, yes?" (ki ki) 
See. you Tomorrow. Mrs Reed, please other Journal 
. teacher. 

Yes! You are ready for a new journal, it is good to 
have a new one. 

You are not dumb! You are very smart and you work hard. 
I like your eyes! They are happy eyes when you are 
happy. They are sad eyes when you are sad! You are a 
handsome boy! 

We will have dancing on Monday. I'm glad you enjoy 
dancing. I do, too. 

Today you made a food chain. We can see the food the 
bird eats. You can see what eats the bird. Your food 
chain- is beautiful. 



Today I am happy 
"New Journal". 
Korea dragon and 
day, I am happy 
"Stamps" "Korea 
I am happy happy 
I am second came 
I am first. "No 
happy 5. happy 9. 



, because giv^- me "New Journal". I . like 
I in picture name is "Korea bird and 
sunV. I am happy. Vy mom cone her 3 
. Ky mom give to me present, "^■akc toy", 
book (cartoon,) and other is give to me, 
• "Faster come here mom please. Today 
to school, "Oh, No". (p,K, Tomorrow 



more" , 
See you 



only I am 
tomorrow. 



happy + happy 2 x 
i^rs Reed, bye 



Your Mother will be happy to see you! You can tell your 
Kother you are learning to speak and to write more 
English everyday. 

You were at school before I was today, Thursday we will 
go back outside before school because Krs. Reed has to 
go out to watch all of the students. 

We learned about the cold Arctic Biome, Would you like 
to live there? 

Today too I am happy, 2 day is ray mom come to (here) 
house, I am thank for God, I am again happy happy, 
Yester day homewerk is hurt, but I like animals and 
examine. Today go to other library, I like library. 
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Library have Korea books and good other books have, I 
am one more happy. Today I am one more second, I don't 
care, becuose same study! Today in the morning is 
raining. The small raining. I like big raining. Now 
my country is snow, I like snow too, I want see snow, 
"Yang^ Yang", Today you are outside me too outside play 
game, I am play in the morning game is funny game, I 
like game. Today other teacher teach my cross roorr., 
I like she. She; like animals and I air. too same, I air. 
happy. She bring to mouse, I don't like mouse but, she 
bring mouse is cute (sorry, mot mouse the rat). Today 
I teach Gihan, Gihan is that's good, becuose stirt 
(first) is faster, good girl. Kts S- said "good", 
I air. happy. You said too, I am one more happy happy. 

Thank you for being so good to Gihan, She is learning 
and y,ou are helping, She feels happy, ^ You are a kind 
friend. 

Yes! I like the library. We have many fine bocks, I 
have some animal books. Did you. get some animal book? 

Your homework was very hard. You worked very hard. 
Fine work Andy! 

You are happy. Then you are very happy. Then you are 
very, very happy! 

Yesterday I am go to library. You are pickup to me, 
"Thank", I have library card, I bring to 8 book, I 
like the book, becuose library books is good book, I 
to library. Yesterday Joyce and William is came to 
Library, Tomorrow my mom come to house, I am happy, 
happy, happy. Tomorrow I go 'co air plane stop. 
Tomorrow I give to present from to ray mom, Yester day 
go to library whach box make, and math time make design 
in pictuore, I want paper, please", I am only for happy. 
Next moiiday Kiss V- give to me stamps, I am happy, I 
am too give to stamps, I am happy 4 happy* « happy 2, 

You are very, very happy, I am happy because you are 
happy. Your Mother will be the happiest Fother in the 
United States when she can see her Andy, 

In math time we made triangles. We cut them out with 
scissors. Then we learned how to find the area. It was 
fun. 

Today too I am happy, because you back to school. Today 
is good day and happy day, I am be concerned, because 
you are sick. Yesterday teacher is I don't like! like!. 
She said "Try", I know, I am try and "I don't know" I 
said "I don't know teacher" teacher said "All try, hurry" 
I don't like She, Vy mom came to house, I arr, happy. 
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S-72 Vy mom give to stamps. I am happy, because other present 
(ctd.) too, and room give to stamps is 8500. Tester day my 
aunt give to me pen. I am one more happy, pen have 
color is 4 color (green, red, blue, brack.), I like 
this pen. All day I am happy. Valentines make cute 
doll. I make 2 people, people is mother other people 
is son. Kts S- said "Good!, I like." I am happy, hap^y, 
happy, happy. Today Niss V- give to stamps, I like stamps. 
Kiss give to stamps is she country stamps. She country 
stamps is no more, so I like. Today Kemmy copy ire. bad 
•boy. Kemmy is first. Sorapob is know. Kemmy copy Tr;e 
(all). I don't know Kemmy. I don't like Kemmy. Kemrry 
afflict Gihan. bed boy Kemmy "She is start Englesh 
stopped." bad boy Kemmy. 

T-72 I air happy to be back at school. I am glad to feel better. 
Feb. 10 I ir,iss you ! 

^:rs. H- tries to be a good teacher. It is very hard to 
be substitute teacher. 

I air. happy that your Kother is here, again. Is she 
happy to be back again? 

. ...We will have Valentines Party. We will play games and 

have food to eat. You will like that,. 

Today we read, "I live at . Fy home is at — — 

You live on an avenue. An avenue is another name for 
street. 

S-73 Today- I am first came to school. I am happ, because I 
Feb. 11 want first came to school. I am happ. Today you make 

mall box is very good. Vy box is 2 hate, no more I am 

sorry, happy Valentine 

T-73 Yes, you had a miail box for your Valentines. Thank yoi: 
Feb. 11 for helping to put all of the mail boxes up! 

Did you have 2 hearts on your mail box? How many hearts 
did you have in ^our journal? 

You were too busy to write very^ much today! 
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U Ch«l, Michael, and Andy are bright students who would probably 
do well in any educational circuaatance, with or without a dialogue 
journal. But their coanunication with Mrs. Reed in the journal has 
allowed then to break out of some of the constraints of teacher-directed 
classroom work and to explore the Units of their proficiency, at the 
sane time that Mrs. Reed's entries serve as a writing model and a guide, 
which even Andy eventually becomes attunes* to. 
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Somehow daily writing on any topic with an overall 
thruat that ia poaitive keepa even the leaat academic- 
ally oriented atudent aimed in the general direction of 
a "can do" attitude. • • • Jou rnals help us to aupport, 
maintain, and inapire a more poaitive frame of mind with 
atudenta who have a tendency to give up or to decide 
that "it'a no use." 

Letter from Lealee Seed 
5-18-84 



The next three atudenta, Laura, Su Kyong, and Kemmy, have a much 
lower level of Engliah proficiency than U Chal, Michael, and Andy, As 
will become clear in the diacuasion in this aection, the dialogue jour- 
nal interaction is an important channel for encouraging them to express 
themselves at alK 



LAURA 



Laura had a very difficult time adjusting to school in the 
United States. She had arrived in the U.S. from Italy only five months 
before she entered Mrs. Reed*s class. She had attended much smaller, 
parochial schools in Italy and felt insecure in the large, heterogeneous 
public achool. She lived in a mixed neighborhood and, as far as ;^e 
know, was the only Italian student in the school. She had no Italian- 
speaking friends. 

Laura was also tall for her age and more mature than the other 

girls in the class, so that she felt self-conscious about her clothes, 

her hair, and her weight, as shown in this journal entry: 

S-69 I am get in a diet because am fatt. Leticia 

is waching everything I mat and I hop I can 
be skinny because is good. 

She tended to be stubborn and had a lot of problems with her friends. 

5-78 Leaner wanth to fite with ae only because in Hath 

I told her to not copy me. She said today I told 
her if she want to fite with me she has to come to 



my houae and then I will fite. ...I donth carr if 
Mtie is going to win m aha ruealy wanth to fite 
only for a littla think. She caldh me so many bad 
worsh to me. And I never maid aomethinks. 

She felt iniecure about her English and her ichool work in general. One 

of the major preoccupations in her journal was whether she would pass to 

the seventh grade: 

S-42 Mrs, Reed I thing i am not going to pass grade 

cause I don't know inglish and I an dome and scare 
acare scarelH 

This preoccupation lasted far into the year: 

S-103 I donth know if I am ruedy to be in 7 grade I ruely 

don't know, do you think I wil pass. I am realy 
nerves. 

Although Laura had many problems with English, as we can see 
from the journal entries above, Mrs. Reed considered her to be a strong 
average student, hard-working and sincere. Her primary goals for Laura 
were to orient her to English and help her to feel good about herself 
and her ability to handle English. Mrs. Reed expected that once her 
self-concept improved, her language in general would develop, and this 
would lead to the mastery of specific reading and %rriting skills. 
Toward that end, Mrs. Reed tape recorded stories that Laura could listen 
to while following along in a book, to accustom herself to the pronoun- 
ciation, intonation, and rhythm of English. 

The journal also was a perfect place to help Laura with her self- 
concept. Below is Mrs. Reed*s journal response to Laura*s concern about 
her abilities. 

i-T42 Mrs. Reed I thing I am not going to pass grade 

cause I don't know inglish and I an dome and scare 
scare scarelll 

T-42 you are not dambt You're scared, but you must keep 

working I 



Through the year, gone remarkable changes are evident in Laura's 
dialogue journal writing. At the first of the year, she was reluctant 
to write at all. This ia all she wrote for her first entry: 

S-1 Sept. 19-1980 

During the next eight achool days, she turned in an empty journal three 
times. One day when Mrs. Reed wrote, "You did not write to me! I am 
sad!" she responded; 

S-10 Ms, Reed I know yow sad, but only write in English 

because comprehend litle and averi day I not eve for 
urite in English? 

« 

Once Mrs* Reed iucceeded in getting Laura to inrite every day, 
•he needed to teach her hov to do the %rriting — to start her entry on the 
line following the previous entry instead of starting a new page for 
each entry* After 18 entries in which Hrs. Reed modeled the proper pro- 
cedure and told Laura directly where to write, she finally mastered the 
technique of keeping a dialogue journal, although her entries still 
remained brief and superficial for a long time* Her first 23 entries 
ranged from one to three sentences, and were never longer than three 
sentences* 

Gradually Laura began to write more and more — about herself, her 
family, her personal concerns, as well as school activities* Once she 
began to open up and discuss things that were on her mind, she had less 
difficulty meeting the three-sentence limit* For example: 

S-70 Today I am mo happy becaaae yesterday my father Mad 

he was going to by a new washengmaehin then yeeterday 
he came with a new car a beg new car is a Honda and ahe 
has the radio. Leticia like to talk about m yeaterday 
Mhe Maid wery thing abowt my diet to the boy I donth 
like that I am aorry if I donth urite a lot because I 
die not have the time. 
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T-70 How nicel A new carl What color is it? Did you take 

a ride in the new car? 

I'm aure laticia did not think when she told the boys 
about your diet I She is so thin she does not need to 
think about a diet so she does not understand how you 
feel. Tell her I 

Laura's uae of English forms shows rapid improvement in the 
journal. Her spelling, which was very weak in the beginning of the, 
year, making some of her early entries rather difficult to interpret, 
quickly became more standard and thus easiet to understand. "Bekes" 
became "because"; "beg" became "big", and "ave" became "have". At the 
same time, because she was continually adding new words to her vocabu- 
lary, there continued to be many spelling errors. Often, she seemed to 
be falling back on the spelling rules of Italian, which made some of her 
entries still difficult to decipher: 

S-118 . . . I know I have tc cius for baseball are yow going to 

cius too . . . after scholl I am going to take the chinder 
garden chits to a nursery scholl . . . 

In this entry she gets very involved in explaining the after-school job 
that she will have and introduces words which are new for herj "kinder- 
garten", "kids", "choose". In each case, her misspelling seems' to resul 
from an attempt to spell an unknown word using rules of Italian spelling 
ci represents the English /ch/ sound; ch represents /k/. 

By the end of the year, Laura became so involved in her journal 
writing that she was no longer reluctant to communicate in English. In 
addition to her improved spelling and grammar, she developed a more 
fluent, chatty writing style. It appears that she even adopted some of 
Mrs. Seed's techniques for drawing students into a conversation, asking 
tag and opinion questions: 
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I like when you r«ed the book after lunch is like a relax 
time wMth do you think * 

• • • Do yo*f like babys? I do like them mpecial when they 
are 3 yers old they are very nice, 

I love the aongs that we are going to aing an gratuation 
donth you? 



her interview it appeari that Laura is aware of her progress: 



Do you think your writing in the journal ix>w is different 
from at the first of the year? 

Yes, At the first of the year I was writing about things 
not important. But now I'm writing about important things. 
Like, if I have a problem I tell it to Mrs, Reed, 

Why. did you change? 

Sometimes at the beginning she would ask me questions. 
I started writing about these things, and I started 
doing better. 
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Laura— dialogue journal text 



S-66 before I was mad but today she sed if I wanth to be are 
Feb. 10 frindF and I sad yes. she c- ince are mynd in one 
minutes. 



T-66 
Feb. 



S-67 
•Feb. 



T-67 
Feb. 



S-65 
Feb. 



Soire girls do change their eyes in one minute. 
10 happy that you are friends again. 

th 



1 1 



1 1 



s-6e 

Feb. 17 



T-6e 
Feb. 17 



IF 



I an. 



It was good to see you working like other 6 graders 
this morning! 

Dear mrs Reed !• like the red hart is ruely nice I hope 
yaw like m.y. the fish was very good. Krs G- sad I air. 
going in 6 lavel I am ruealy happy. Simon go to. I wish 
yaw a very happy Valentine to yaw and your asmont. 




I love your Valentine. It is so' beautiful. The red 

name and the red heart are so pretty. I like it so 

much because you made it for me! Thank you. It is one 
of my favorite Valentines. 



I hope your weekend is fun and you come back on Tuesday 
ready to go to level 6! 

Yes am ready, and I think I am goin to be good in 6 
level and I hope I an going to be better and to learn 
more, am glad y.ow like the Valentine card then l' give 
y ow. I hope we do 



I am going to keep the Valentine you made for me! 
is so pretty! 



It 



Did you like helping Nr. S- today? 
very big help. That is so good. 



He said you were ' a 



Will you like to paint the wall outside of our school? 



Yes I like to hslp Fr. S- it 
paint the wall, the new boy 
every bety danth like armenean. 
very smart. Kts. I am get in a 
Leticia is waeching every thing 



be skiny because is good. I hope the spelling bee 
ese for me becau.ge if is harh I cant do that. 



was a very fun. I like to 
in are class is very lanly . 
but the armenean are 
diet because am fatt 
I eat and I hop I can 

is 



RJC 
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S-69 The spelleng I got only one but the second one no I am 
(ctd.) road ruealy road, 

T-69 Why are you really road? What happened? , 
Feb. 18 

In the spelling bee T give you words froro your spelling 
list. Study thero so you can dowell. 

I have to diet, too! 1 think I have about 5 pounds I 
need to loose. 

Thank you for helping to get the things for art froiri n.y 
car. It will be fun — I think. 

S-70 Today I aro so happy because yesterday roy father sad he 
Feb. 19 was going to by a new wasergmashin then yesterday he 

came with a new car a beg new car is a Honda and she has 
the radio. Leticia like to talk abowt roe yesterday she 
sad every thing abowt roy diat to the boy I danth like 
that, I an: sorry if I danth write a lat because I did not 
have the tiroe. 

T-70. How nice! A new car! What color is it? Did you take 
Feb. 19 a ride in the new car? 

I 'it. sure Leticia did not think when she told the boys 
about your diet! She is so thin she does not need to 
think about a diet so she does not understand how you 
feel. Tell her! 

S-71 Yes I did have a ride the color is green i3 a nice car 
Feb. 23 write for four people I ruealy like thath car. I arr: 
going to bye a alburo for the starops beg so I can put 
olt the starop then I have the albuir, is going to be very 
nice and ii: trdor. 

T-71 oh, a green car sounds so pretty. It is fun to have a 
Feb. 23 car so you can see raore of Los Angeles. > 

Yes, having an album helps ycu to keep your stam,ps in 
order. You can enjoy them roore when they are in an 
album because you can see thero easier. 

The material you brought for art is lovely! We are so 
lucky to have you in Room 11. You are very generous. 

S-72 Today we are going to do art. I love art is fun and we 
Feb. 24 do know how to do ruealy good roy puppet is ugly. 

T-72 I did not see your stocking figure but ugly is cute, too 
Feb. 24 When you get it all done it will be very nice! 

Are you working on your ocean report? 
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S-73 Yt's. 
Feb. 25 

I bat my albunj is ruealy nice I put the etanips old in 
ordor. I am rioing to be better in Niath. I haus rong 
in a Spelling |I af to learn same ani thinks then I 
danth now, 

T-73 Yes, you do have so ir.any things to learn. That is why 
Feb, 25 I fuss at you to do your work all of the time! 

I'm so happy Vou are in level 6 in reading. That is 
very good. [ 

S-74 Krs Reed I think Reading is good I wish my Alexsandria 
Feb, 26 letter is going to be prttyi am going to do liche this 

I hope they like I 

am going to do thath better. 

T-74 The class has decided to do block letters — so you will 
Feb, 26 do one of the letters, I think the letters will show 

up very well, don't you? We did not decide the colors 

to use did we? 

S-75 no no no no 
Mar. 3 

I am sorry if I did not write the yornal I got the new 
albuir for stamps Letioia thas not like to sells the 
pinats is fun. Vrs Reed my mother sad wen. the scool is 
finish she is going to put me in a Catalic scool do you 
think is good for me meayby I cant find a teacher like 
yaw the catalic school have aid bad lady wen I go there 
I af to find new frinds and I like to be with my frinds 
from this school? 

T-75 Yes! It isigood to sell peanuts and trail mix. It helps 
Kar. 5 our school and it is fun, too. 

.1 think it is good for you to go to a Catholic school. 
You will find new friends and the school will be srr.aller 
than the Junior High School near here. 

You can work hard and no old teacher will be mean if you 
are working! 

S-76 I think yaw are write I better work hard so no bety will 
Nar. 4 be men with me. I hope Leticia is not seek, i my plant 

is broke I danth knov; who did thath I miss Letioia she 

ruealy 

T-76 Yes, I'm 5jure Leticia is sick. She looked sick yesterday. 
Kar. 4 

If your plant is broken do re-plant it. It will grow. 
I miss Leticia, too, I think she misses us, too, 
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SU KYONG 

k 

• • • the least literate can begin to u8e language 
effectively when they begin to take control of their own 
ideas (ond perhaps not before). Being able to write 
involves having something to say tot one*s own purposes. 
(Hendrix, 1981, p. 68) 

Su Kyong*s dislogue journal exemplifies that of a student who 
begins the year at such a low level of English proficiency that it is 
often difficult to understand what she has written, and there are few 
signs of interaction. Nonetheless, it is very clear that she has plenty 
to say, and she draws on the knowledge that she does possess of English 
to communicate. 

Su Kyong entered Room 11 late in the school year, about a month 
after arriving from Korea. She had spent three weeks in New Orleans 
before moving to Los Angeles and had very little knowledge of English. 
It was somewhat unclear whether or not she should be in the sixth grade 
at all, because her mother was not sure of her age, but thought that she 
was about eleven. At the end of her first year her performance in class 
and her SES scores were so low (see Chapter One) that she was kept in 
Mrs. Reed'si class for a second year. The journal %rriting analyzed in 
this study jcomes from her first year in Mra. Reed*a class. 

Su Kyong started out learning the most basic skills in English — 
her name, address, phone number, etc. Mrs. Rced^s goals for her were 

simple — thit she learn to understand English enough to master the basic 
skills rnd that she feelmore confident about herself* Even more shy 
than Laura, Su Kyong was very dependent at first; she wanted to have an 
adult with her all of the time, would often cry in school, and would 
periodically come over just to hug Mrs. Reed. 
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To bolster her confidence, Mrs, Seed gave her • Korean tutor for 

Bith and arranged for Su Kyoag to take on various responsibilities 

tutoring a Korean student in the third grade, working in the "lunch 
shack," taking nessages to the office, etc. She also took every oppor- 
tunity in the journal to bolster Su Kyong' s self-^concept • For example: 

S-8 Im sundary curing the hare Im so sad Im gllah'^ 

I no liek Im so gllaing 

Translation : 

[On Sunday, I got ny hair cut. I'm so sad. I'm 
crying. I don't like it. So I'm crying.] 

T-8 Your hair looks very pretty I I wish my hair 

could look as pretty as yoursm 



S-29 today we do the speling test 

But I delen [didn't do] 
may Homework. Im mad n^by 
Mrs. Reed dont like toe. 

T-29 I do like you/ I like you very macht 

Why do you think I don^t like you? 



Huch of Su Kyong's dialogue journal is difficult to read, as can 
be seen in this exchange in January. Mrs., Reed is able to pick out a 
couple of words ("Japanese Town," "my head hurt") and make a comment i 
but the majority of the entry is unclear. 



S-34 Sunday I go japanyes town so clan day got so lal thing Im 

doing big thlay town plas pepll is dong by thly peple I 
going chlch ably Sunday so peple to like go to the chlch I 
like see the amraca amare today I can do not thing I don wat 
can I do my had is sik math time I like the story math room 
I can reed I have to stay in the room I like go to my room. 
My had is hord litis nax to wag we are 5 days dot com to 
shool I want to go to the home sume time s I hayto sk Im 
Xitle skull and 



T-34 



I am glad you are back. I missed you so aiach. 

I like to go to Japanese Town, too. Did you eat there? 



I iiope your head does nbt hurt. I miss you. At noon I had 
4 mating and I could not let boys and girls come in. You 
can come in on Tuesday noon. 

For the nost part, there is very little evidence of iaprovement 
during the year in Su Kyong'i mastery of spelling or graimnatical forms. 
Even at the end of the year, her sentences are generally ungrammat ical 
run-ons with inappropriate punctuation. Her spelling also remains poor, 
although spelling is the area in which she makes the most improvement. 
For example, she progrp.sses from "lick" and "lick" to "like"; from 
"lillo", "lilo" and "littl" to "little"; from "fleand" to "flicnd," and 
many of her words, although misspelled, are easier to decipher than they 
were in the beginning. Later in the year she is sometimes aware of and 
able to pick up on Mrs. Reed's spelling, as in this example, where she 
first writes "rikit" and then after seeing the spelling of the word in 
Mrs. Reed's reponse changes to "rocket." 

S-77 satrday I want to the Disneyland is so fun I riyirj the 

car and al plane and cups and the rikit is so scar . . . 

T-77 you really had a fun taekend. Did you like the rocket 

ride best of all? Was the water cold when you went to 
the beach? Is your friend the same age as you? 

S-78 Yes miss reed I like that rocket , is so scar and is 

fun I like that rocket and I like drave the car Do you want 
ther? and how many Do you want ther? ... 

Neither is there much evidence of any real interaction in the 
journal, although Mrs. Reed tries to draw Su Kyong into conversations in 
a number of ways. She tries asking questions about subjects that 
Su Kyong brings up. She asks tag and yes-no questions almost exclusively 
to make responding easier. But until the end of the year, she gets no 
response at all. Below, in S-8, for example, Su Kyong ignores Mrs. 
Reed's two questions and introduces a new topic. 



S-7 toddy linch tin Im danxng ao fan lola to and Janny to going 

T-7 Yes J It is fun to dance at nooni Were there any others 

from oar class there? 

Today you read and we tape recorded your reading, was it 
fun? 

S-8 In Sunday curing the hare Im so sad In qllaing I no 

liek Im so qllaing 

Su Kyong does not ask any questions either until the end of the 
winter Rumple, when she ends her entry with a request: . . wis Reed 
cay may have one apelling book." 

Probably the major benefits c ising dialogue journals in ESL 
contexts are derived from the interactive exchange that is possible 
between the teacher and student. This interaction allows the student to 
use English in authent ic communication, in a relaxed, ungraded, and 
untimed situation. It may be that if Su Kyong had been able or willing 
to interact more in the journal, she would have shown more progress with 
the forms of Enp.lish, It is difficult to know why there is not more 
evidence of interaction. It is possible that with students whose 
English proficiency is very low, the mere act of communicating anything 
in writing is challenging enough, and that interaction and signs of 
improvement in forms must come much later. The very important point to 
be made in Su Kyong 's case is that she does communicate in her journal. 
She has many things to say* and she expresses herself openly about a 
number of different topics: 

her conflicts with other students: 

S-*2 today I am mad for lara 

she is bat gril shes not 
my fland she not nays 

[Today I'm made at Laura. She's a bad girl. 
She's not my friend. She's not nice.] 
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her frustrations: 

S-8 Im Bundary curing the hair Im so sad Jo giiaincf i no Hek Im 

so qllaing 

[On Sunday > I got «y hair cut. I'm so sad* fl'* crying. 
I don't like It. So I'a crying.] 

her feelings about school: 

S-34 . . . nax to wag we are 5 days dot come to mhool I want to 

go to the hone same time s I hayto sk Im litle skull . . . 

[Next veek we don't cone to school for five days. I want to 
go hone. Sometimes I hate school. I'm a little scared.] 

her excitement about her trip to Disneyland: 

S-77 yes Miss reed I like that rocket, is so scar and is fun I 

like that rocket and I like drave the car Do you want ther? 
and how many Do you want ther? 

Uhile her forms may be weak» her vocabulary is rich and varied and once 
deciphered » her Ideas and feelings are clear. 

It Is crucial when we read the dialogue journals of beginning 
English learners that we focus on their message , lest ve become so 
preoccupied with form and whether or not there Is Interaction that the 
message Is ignored. In Su Kyong's case, Mrs. Reed, accepts and does her 
best to respond to those messages^ trusting that the forms will follow. 
And» as a matter of fact» they eventually do. Su Kyong stayed In Mrs. 
Reed's class a second year. This entry comes from November of her 
second year: 

S--98 today I an so happy I got now [new] frind 

and shes name is Len she is nice girl 
I like to get now frind hut I got lot 
of my frend. 



The forms are still not perfect » but she has come a very long way. 
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Su Kyong — dialogue journal text 



S-*34 today I come sckool raening pikyul ao naeyae aunday X go japanyes town 
Feb. 2 ao clan day got ao lal thing In doing big thlay to«;n plas pepll ia dong 
by thly peple I going chlch ably aunday ao peple to like go to the 
chlch I like aee the amarca amare today I can not thing I don vat 
can I do my had ia aik math tame I like the atory vath room I can reed 
I have to atay in the rom I like go to my room. Hy had ia hord little 
nax to wag ve are 5 days dot com to ahool I want to go to the home aome. 
times I hayto ak Ln little akall and 

7- 34 I am glad you are back* I siiaaed you ao much. 
Feb. 2 

I like to go to Japaneae Towni too. Did you eat there? 

I hope your head does not hurt. I mia^. *ou. At noon I had a meeting 
and I could not let boya and girla cor in. You can come in on Tuesday 
noon. 

S^35 today I aee the jernol I like you you are naes techer you are rokes 
Feb. 3 like my aney my antey is Korea ahea to nayae today I reed amall bear 
^hea little bear he thik hes name I think he dot like hes name 

T-33 Thank you! I would like to be like your Aunty! 
Feb. 3 

What ia the bear 'a name? Do you think he needs a new name? 

Do you remember when you came I called you Kvang Shu? That ia my 
grandaon'a Korean name. Your name is a little bit like his! 

S-36 today yestoday I dedt Jernel but today I raylt Jenel I can rayt Jenel 

Feb. 3 bycus I can rayt 

T-36 Yes 9 yesterday you didn't turn in your journal. I am glad today you 

Feb. 5 are writing in your journal. 

You are uaing aome good vorda in apelling. Do you atudy at home? 

8- 37 today I cee the journal I wot vied Journal thes time I going to hom I 
Feb. 6 lose my Journal and my pencil box than I ao mad and mis reed fort tings 

no I nat plit the duach 

T-37 Yes, you were feeling bad becauae you couldn't find your journal. Nov 

Feb. 6 you vill put your journal in your box every day! 

8-38 aund«y and aatheday aunday raning and monday is raning but today is 

Feb. 10 not raning but aum ia come may be is battr 

T*38 Yes 9 it feels good to have the aun shine again! 

Feb. 10 

I miaaed your journal yeaterday. 

I like your Valentine sack. ^ 
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S-39 
Feb. 11 



today lunch time I bling my lunch than letici.a got cacap I titlaad and 
•he go here is your cacap tan I got mad I hay her* 



T-39 That was not oice. When you bring your lunch don* t sit by Leticia* 

Feb. 11 You could eat your lunch in the room* We had stamp club today. You 
could eat with ua. 

Thank you for the Valentine! It was very pretty. 

S-40 nonday we go to the circus this so fan I see the lion they sckle me 

Feb. 17 and they have elepon and so play woman dans ing iind horse is dansing 
sofan and dog jump the jomplo so fan 

T-40 Thv* circus is fun! I am afraid of lionsi too. I am afraid of tigers, 

Feb. 17 are yv^u? Dancing ladies make every circus show pretty. I would be 

afraid to dance around those big elephants. Would you? It would take 
dog a long time to learn to jump a jump rope wouldn't it? 

today Im doing the pe I nabor each the boll. 

Feb. 18 

T-41 There were several people who never caught the ball. Another day you 

Feb. 18 will catch the ball. 

S-42 today I looke the jernol is doly if I do the now jernol and if this 

Feb. 23 jernol is doly my har is not clyn if I do the my now jernol I dont 

wont doly jernol and today moning sandra is mad me oumus shes borsday 

I have to got the pljons is her borsday 

T'42 Can you make a big, big birthday card for Sandra's birthday? She 

Feb. 23 would like that. 

I see your word study list in your journal. I am happy you are 
studying it. 

If you keep writing you will get a new journal. 

S-43 today felling Bee I fligt the X so I no the spelling 
Feb. 24 

T-43 Yes! The spelling bee was very hard. I can see why you would be 

Feb. 24 frightened! ^ 



KEMMY 

Ktamy^t aother it VietnAmete, hit father Chinete. Before 
coning to the United Stttet fron Vietnam, he lived for « vhile iu Hong 
Rong. During the tchool year he lived with hit grtndsother who tpoke 
Chinete and no Euglith. Thut he tpoke Chinete fluently and United 
Vietnanete. 

Kenay vat truly a beginning ttudent in nany ways. It it doubtful 
that he vat literate in either Vietnanete or Chinete. He told us 
that he knew only how to write in Englith, and it appeared that he had 
never been to tchool—in Vietnam, in China, or in the United Statet. 
Even though he cane to the U.S. tonetine in the Spring of 1981, he did 
not cone to tchool until the end of October. Apparently, he wat given 
lunch noney and tent off to tchool, but didn't go. Getting hin to come 
to tchool contittently at all wat a najor acconplithment . 

When he flrtt cane to Room 11, Kenny didn't tpeak at all. The 
tpeech teacher couldn't tett hin becaute when he wat tent to her, he 
ttill didn't tpeak. Thut it took a long tine before anyone could deter- 
nine the extent of hit language ability. The only way that Mrt. Reed 
knew that he wat learning anything vat that he quickly picked up certain 
finger getturet fron the other ttudentt. When they chided hin, ;^e 
ttopped naking them. When he began to tpeak, it wat in thort phratet 
("How tpell 7" "Can I water?" "Bathroom, Mitt Reed?"). 

\fhile other new ttudentt in the clatt were learning Englith, 
Kenny wat learning the batic tkillt and rulet attociated with tchool 
attendance — when to tit down, when to litten, when and vhere to get a 
piece of paper, etc. At a retult, he vat alnott totally dependent on 
othert for help. At tine vent on, he adopted turvival tkillt vith which 



to function in cIass. He was enthusiastic about copying tasks, and when 
the assignment was to copy an outline fron the board or to re-copy a 
letter, he would sit down ionnediately and begin. However, during indi* 
vidual reading time or time to work on individtal projects, he would 
wander aimlessly around the room until someone came to guide him and he 
was given a copying task. His work in class gave the impression that he 
was going through the motions and accomplishing necessary tasks, rather 
than learning from them^^ His best friend was Andy (described above) and. 
often he would do exactly what Andy did — if Andy cleaned out his box, 
Kemmy cleaned his; if Andy got some water from the sink, Keramy did too. 

When we consider Kemmy *s aituation, this behavior is not 
surprising. We don't know what traumas he experienced traveling from 
Vietnam to China to the U.S. He not only did not speak English, but was 
totally unacquainted with school procedures. At home he slept in the 
same room with the television, which usually stayed on very late, so he 
often came to school looking exhausted and put his head on his desk 
several times throughout the day. 



both fascinating as well as helpful as a case study of the development 
of a beginning student. He had been in the classroom for nearly a month 
before he began inriting in the journal. He was asked to write in his 
journal long before he actually started. One day he was kept in at 
recess as encouragement to begin. After that, he mrote evftry day. When 
he began, he either copied words from the blackboard or asked someone 
how to write a word, which he would then write in his journal. Mrs. 
Reed had a word box at the front of the room, so %fhen he asked how to 
write a word, she wrote it on a card and put it in the word box so he 
could look it up later if he needed to. Kemmy *s first entry was on 



Because of Kemmy *s situation, his dialogue journal writing is 




•lovenber 18 (Mr* Ktti wrote the date): 



Thii beginning gave Kemmy a pattern with which to york and on which he 
could build. We can tee in hit thirteenth and fourteenth entries that 
he uied that pattern and eitabliahed new onei (I like . . .") . 





I LIKe rrirs Reeci cLr^i 
, xLiEiicKt mrs ourt^ 

'<J-^'' f/jr^. LOtn^ coulj net tt/m. ftdiu^. 
U ijpiju li* Hit ram ^ It/* 

1^ ... . , XmikiO 

Kemmy'i writing at that point wai like telegraphic apeech, coniiiting of 
nouns, verbs and adjectives, with few inflections. He had asked for 
help with many of the words. He did not need to seek help every day, 
however, because he had established .tone "routines" or formulas, chunks 
of language that he could plug in when he needed them. For example, his 
fourth entry read: 



S-4 I M Morry Mrs^ R^ed wpelling. 

Tods J W9 drink milk. . .3 

Todaj w Mt jpple. 

Tods'j W0 Mte Bixrito. 

I lov0 my tMchar «nd I iov« toy 

grsnd^mdr too* ' I «n /vppy bac/c 

to school • 

He had already learned *'today we • • and aivply plugged in the new 
words. Someone probably had helped him mrite Love my teacher, etc/* 
Now he had a new routine to use. 

Mrs. Reed's writing to Kemmy was also quite simple. In her 
responses below, she also used a pajttern to respond to his entries* 

Ktn^mv— .can. ttnfi .^yo i-,M..U!flL /V^c^i./J . 

^^Tkod.' 1^ f u(/ln^__ to 

y J JL,p^M,/r ff u g 4" ^ 0 - - Co 0 




Note also that she referred to him by his name rather than with "you." 
She knew that Kemmy would respond to seeing his name and want to read 
what she had written when he saw it. As the year progressed, however, 
Mrs. Reed noticed that Kemmy started referring to himself as ^Kemmy** 
(e.g., "Kemmy he likes spelling."), so she started writing "you" 
instead, and he eventually switched to "I." 
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In all of Kenny*! entries to far we have seen him saying that 

something /*is good." He probably picked this up from Andy, who also 

used various combinations of **is good** and ** is happy** and **is funny,** 
**is so, so, so happy,**; etc* 

Sometiines Kemmy combined his routines in one sentence* 

1 

S-5A Mrs. Reed you are good teacher end Mrs. Vu is 

a good teepher end Mrs. Wong is e good teacher 
I like three teachers is Mrs. Reed and Mrs. Vu 
and Mrs. Wong . 

\ ' ' i 

Sometimes he seemed to ;be practicing pronouns* 

i 

Mrs. Reed today Mrs. Vu come to rcx>a ii and we^ so happy. 
Mrs. Reed tpday Mrs. Vu oome back do you happy. Mrs. Reed 
today Mrs. Vu come back Andy he is so happy and today 
Mrs. Vu and Kemy me so happy. Mrs. Vu come back and we 
fo so happy. 

; • i 

Sometimes he : filled in his message with a list of words* 

i i 

S-26 I Like Chinese New Year is good and funny Chinese New Year 

to to much food chicken and apple orange grapes rice bean 
soup and Chinese New Year is good food. 

'I i i ' 

S-68 Mrs Reed yesterday is David happy Birthday and tharsday 

is Kemmy happy Birthday party cake duck chicken noodle 
coke watermelon . 

Sometimes he placed new vocabulary into **slots** in his routines* 

S-26 I like Chinese food is good. I like America food is good. 

Korea food is good and I like Chinese New Year is good. 

It is important to note that in response to Kemmy *s entries, 

Mrs* Reed continued to communicate* This is her response to S-26: 

T-26 Gung Hay Fat Choyi 

\Yesl I like Chinese food, tool 

|l like almond cookies. We had Chinese Cookies in 

Room 11 on Monday. We made Chinese paper folds to 

look like a Chinese temple. We had fan. 

\ 

Although her writing remained simple, she very early abandoned routines 
and patterns and wrote meaningful messages* 

However, as long as Kemmy kept up his routines, it was 
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iBpossible to know ^irtiether he understood what she hid written. VThen at 
the end of the year he filially answered her questions and responded to 
her topico, it was clear that1>e^had understood* Only occaslot^ally 
would Kemmy break out of his routine^K^ In S*-24 he bui? t on his old 
routine to write a new sentence: 



S*-34 • • • everybody Like Mrs. Vu come\^ck and every bcxfy 

like Mrs. Vu come back to Room ii and we ere so hdppy. 

\ Mrs. Reed do you Like Mrs. Wong come to Room 11 do you 

bAppy. Mrs. Rmed I like Mrs. Wong tell we are doing 
spelling. Mrs. Reed everybody Like Mrs. Wong come to 
Room 11 tell Kemmy doing spelling is good . . . 



Translation: 

[Mrs. Reedy everybody likes Hrs. Wong to come to Room 
11 and tell Kenny that he is doing well on his spelling.] 

In these two entries he actually told her about something that he 
had drne: 

S-30 Mrs. Reed I go to San Diego I see 10 seals the seals 

is funny I see one seals He jump pup catch the ball 
the seals funny and I Like the seals Mrs. Reed do you 
Like seals. 

S-64 Yesterday we are put in the eggs grass and we are go 

foung the eggs and you foung the eggs and you can have 
is funny and is happy po. 

It would be nice to report that Kenmy finally dropped his Basil 

reader-like patterns to really communicate in the journal i but he never 

did. These routines were in his journal all year, and he went back to 

them from his little **bursts" of communication. It is possible that 

these routines provided him a chance to rest^ so that periodically he 

would try a new form and then would reach a plateau and begin repeating 

himself until he was ready to step out to try a new form again. The 

repetition gave him something to fall back on. 



It's as if he is thinking, **0k| I*ve learned 
this pattern. I've had my strokes for it^ 
it*s good, and vhen I'm thinking or when I'm 
spinning my wheels I go back to this pattern^ 
Or if I have nothing to say I just automatically 
relax back into this pattern because I know it, 
and I don't have to think about it very much," 

Interview with Leslee Beed 

Of course, this kind of writing was not Mrs. Reed's goal for the 

journal interaction. The following portion from a Mayentry (Kemmy's 

entries became very long as the year progressed) gives us a taste of 

what it must have been like to read his journal every day: 

S-79 today I go to school is good today I am happy Yssterday 

I go to my friend and play baseball is f^nny Yes I like 
my jacket today I going to aaditoram and I dancinjj is 
fanny and is happy yesterday I going to my friend play 
cards and I play audicye [Odyssey?] game in my house and 
in my friend house Mrsm Reed tfesterday we go to buy the 
books and bay the book mem is Woodpecker is friend and 
is happy and I like to buy books . . • [This continues for 
several pages.] 

Much of the routine nature remains. However, there are also some 
changes. In this entry he answers her question (''Yes I like my jacket 
today"; she had asked if he liked his new jacket). He telU Ler not 
only what he is doing, but what he did yesterday ("Yesterday I go to my 
friend and play baseball • • '"^f moving out of the school context. He 

i I 

seems to have finally found something to say. | 

There are no SES scores to report at the eiid of Kemmy's first 
year, because he couldn't be tested. Most of his tlasswork consisted of 
things that he copied and he never did homework. It is difficult to 

! 

imagine how this teacher would know that Kemmy cou^ld write at all 
without the dialogue journal. He wrote in the journal every day and 

had very little help at the end of the year. He even got to the point 

i 

where he sporadically wrote some interesting messages. 
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K emny — dialogue journal text 



S-29 today we doing fo Spelling is good Vrs Reed fo Satdrday. 

Feb, 1 I go to San Diego to see seal to good and to funny and 
I like go to seal and I like go to my cousin House and 
my cousin House mother seal Vrs Reed no more Chinese 
New year it No more funny and I like go to seal is good 
and is funny Krs Reed I like go to school is good and 
I like spelling is good Nrs Reed We have The New people 
come to in the. Room six'^h grade and we heve one more 
friend is good and I like have onemore frend is good and 
Krs Reed you have one New friend Krs Reed do you New 
friend do you like your friend Krs, Reed Krs, Reed i I 
know you Like your friend I don't know whathappen to 
andy He cry 

T-29 Good! I am happy you could go to San Diego! Did you ; 
Feb. 1 .see 1 seal? 2 seals? j seals? How many did you see? 

Next year Chinese New Year again. It is a good holiday. 

School is fun, I like to go to school, too, I like to 
go to school to see Kemmy learn, Kemmy is learning 
everyday. 

We have a new friend. Our friend's name is Gihan, She 
can not speak English, - We will help her. Thank you 
Kemmy, You are a good help, Gihan likes your help, 

S-30 today we Spelling Krs Reed jjesterday we dancing is good 
Feb, 2 Krs Reed I don't know your New friend Name I like 

Soir. pob and I like Krs Reed and I like and and Sora pob 
andy is my good friend and Krs, Reed is my good teacher 
Gihan is the good friend and I like Gihan is my friend 
Krs Reed do you like your Friend and Gihan is Krs Reed 
good Friend and Krs Reed I go to San Diego I see 10 
. seals the seals is funny I see one seals He jump pup 
catcht the ball the seals funny and I like the seals 
Krs Reed do you like seals 

T-30 Yes! I like seals. Seals swim in the water. What do 
Feb, 2 seals eat? The seal can catch the ball on his nose. 
Can Kemmy catch the ball on his nose? 

Ky friend is Krs, K-, She is my good friend. She 
can tell us about seals. She knows about animals. 

Today we made a food chain. We can see what the animal 
eats, 

S-31 ■ today we doing spelling is good job Krs Reed can you 
Feb, 3 see Ronald journal and He wright her journal is to 

much today we go to Room 18, doing the math is good 

job and I like go to Krs S- Room IP and 
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T-3i Yes, Kemmy goes to Krs. S- to do math. Vrs, S- 
Feb. 3 is a very good teacher. Mrs. S- said, "Kemmy is working 
Is math." 

Yes, Ronald writes so much in his (journal. 

Kemmy writes in his journal, too. 

S-32 today we spelling is good and Krs, Reed do you like the 
Feb. 4 mouse today we go to r-'rs S- Room doing math and I like 
doing math is good Vrs Reed I don't like mouse andy He 
don't like mouse and moV pob He like mouse today we 
spelling today we go to libraiy Gihan He ton't no How 
spelling andy is good boy andy tell Gihan Spelling is 
good Kts Reed do you now Gihan He like friend and I 
like Gihan is my frend and andy Help Gihan spelling 

T-32 Andy and Kemiry do not like Krs. r--'s rat. The rat was 
Feb. 4 black and white. The rat was in the cage. 

Yes. Andy helped Gihan, Can Kemmy help Gihan, too? 

Nrs. S- likes Kemmy 's work in math. Kemmy is working 
very well. Good! 

S-33 Yester day I don't have go to library today we Spellin- 
Feb. 5 is good Yester day Som poP He don't go to library ° 
andy going to library today we doing math is good 

T-33 I'ext time Kemmy can go to the library. Do you have your 
Feb. 5 library card? 

Kemmy is writing in his ;joumal,. Keramy can print in his 
journal. 

.S-34 today we doing Spelling is good Krs. Reed whatpen to 
Feb. 10 monday you sick Vts. Reed are you feel good Krs. Reed 
you. come back and I go happy Frs Reed you come back I 
an. happy and I am happy Krs Reed come back Krs Reed 
and copy me Talking 

T-34 I was sick. I was not happy. I could not come to school, 
Feb. 10 Now I am at school. I am happy! I am happy to- see 
Kemmy. 

Andy and Kemmy are not happy. We want you to be happy. 

S-35 today we spelling is good Krs Reed today ray not happy 
Feb. - and Andy He happy SoK pob He happy 

T-35 Poor Kemmy. He is not happy! Why? What made Kemmy feel 
not happy. I am sad when Kemmy is unhappy. 

S-36 today we spelling is good Krs Reed maybe my grandmother 
Feb. .17 she don't go see the movie Krs Reed today J am happy 

lu 
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S-36 Vtb Reed maybe I can go to see irovie Mrs Reed 
(ctd.) grandinoth'ar like come to school Krs Reed I like go to 
school Vts Reed andy copy me I Talking Krs Reed can 
you see Gihan she doing is good today Vtb Reed today 
Gihan good and is happy Krs Reed we doing is good 
Krs Reed today we doday is happy today Sompob and andy 
and Khansone and Gihan and Kemrr.y doing is happy 

T-36 I am glad you are happy. 
Feb. 17 

Grandmother can come to school when she wants to. Krs. W. 
can help Grandmother. 

Krs. W- is not. at school. Her Mother is sick. Krs. V/- 
has to help her Mother. 

Gihan' is learning! Kemmy is learning. Can you write 
your sentences? 

3 

S-37 today we doing Spelling is good Krs Reed and I tell my 
Feb. 1P Grandmother come to school Krs Reed. today I am happy 
Krs Reed today we doing is good Krs Ree andy doing is 
good and sompob doing is good and Kemmy doing is good 
and Gihan doing is good today Gihan and Khansone and 
Sompob and and and Kemmy is happy 

Yes, you, Sompob, Andy, Gihan and Kharasone are all doing 
Feb. ie well. 

We are reading new words. 
We are writing sentences. 

Kemmy has pants on. 
Kemmy has a shirt. 
These are Kemmy 's shoes. 

S-38 today we doing spelling today we doing is good Krs Reed 
Feb. 19 today I am happy Krs Reed you have one Friend come to 

room 11 Krs Reed do you Like your NEM Krs Reed I don»t 

Kow your KeK Friend Name Krs Reed 

T-36 Ky friend that comes to our room is Krs. K-. She is 
Feb. 19 nice. She tells us about animals. I like animals, do 
you? 

I like the animal you made! 
I like the story you wrote. 
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Cone lui Ion 

In this chapter ^ have attaaipted to provide aoM of the text 
and Information about ntudent ^para^ioalltles and purposes for writing 
which are necessarily distilled and lost In the analytical chapters. 
When one feature of the writing is focused on at a tlaie--*whether It be 
teacher strategies and faatures of the teacher^s language Input, 
language functions and question-response patterns p or features of gram- 
matical morphologjr-aoae conon features and threads of development can 
be found among all of the students and some generalisations can be made. 
As we have seen here, however » In many ways the writing and the develop- 
ment that occurs over time are very different for each Individual. 
These differences undoubtedly stem in part from language and cultural 
background, facility with English, cognitive development, attitude 
towards school and Mi's. Reed • . . we could name a long list of factors. 
Also Important, however, is how each student views dialogue journal 
writing and the purpose for writing. The student's view of the writing 
Itself also affects the nature of the writing and Its development over 
time. 

For U Chal, the journal is a doorway to friendship with his 
teacher and a key to knowledge. Be asks question after question, answers 
questions, and discusses a wide range of topics* 

For kiichael, the journal Is a place to satisfy his curiosity 
about so many things and to give his many suggestions. Be also finds a 
sympathetic listener, who helps him reason about and work through his 
problems • 

For Andy, the main purpose of the journal seems to be to main- 
tain a relationship. Be writes at length about different aspects of his 
relationship with Mrs* Reed. Be tells her all sorts of things, he 
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createt luges, words, tven roiset— he lets loose with language. This 
■ay be his way of being a good friend to her. 

In the journal, Laura can seek and get reassurance that she Is 
O.K., that she will pass to the seventh grade. As she gradually reali- 
ses that she Is O.K., she begins to open up and express herself. 

Su Kyong coaplalns, worries, and writes about her probleas. In 
return she consistently receives positive feedback froa Mrs. F^ed. 

For Kearny, the journal say be a survival l!:i<itruiiient. He has 
figured out that this Is what you do in school—you write a lot — and the 
Journal Is the place where he can do that. Soaetlaes Kearny even breaks 
out of the survival aode and really coanunlcates. 

The point Is that each student starts where all of un need to 
start when we writ?— they have a purpose for writing. In the process of 
accoapllshlng that purpose, the various skills related to good writing 
idevelop* 

\ Hote to Chapter Two 

^ Entries are nuabered consecutively, so that S-i is the first 
student entry, T-J would be the first teacher entry, S-2 the second 
student entry, and so on. In order to preserve the authenticity of the 
text, errors In graamar, punctuation and spelling have not been 
corrected. ; 
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CIUFTER THREE 

, ' r 

DIALXUE JOURNALS— AN IMPORTANT CLASSROOH MANAGEMENT TOOL 

Les lee' Reed 

(in collaboration with Joy Kreeft) 

Each day as my lixth grade atudents enter the classroom, the 
very first thing most of them do is pick up their dialogue journals from 
a table at the front of the room and read my reply to their previous 
entry. Sometimes they are especially eager to respond, and they begir 
writing before they have even removed their jackets. Throughout the 
school day, the journals remain visible on the students' desks, 
available for the few moments when an assignment is completed and there 
is a bit of time to wite. 

During the past several years, these dialogue journals have 
become central to my teaching, and 1 have found them to be an indispen- 
sible aid to classroom management. For me, "clasaroom management" has 
many facets. Of course, lesson planning and general classroom 
discipline are essential aspects of claacroom management, but even more 
important is maintaining an open channel of communication with my stu- 
dents. Students need theopportunity to express themselves freely about 
things that interest or concern them, to clarify things that coni^use 
them, and to reason their way through troubling situations. And 
teachers need a way to know how events that occur in the achool and at 
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home are affecting their students and the whole classroom. In a typi- 
cal school day it is impossible for a teacher to maintain this kind of 
connunication with each student individually. Teachers also need to be 
able to adapt and expand lessont to neet the vide range of indivi4ual 
needs and skills that we find in one classroom. Dialogue journals pro- 
vide these opportunities. 

Dialogue journals have proved to be especially valuable in my 
present teaching situation, where I have students from many language and 
cultural backgrounds and with widely differing levels of &glish 
language proficiency in the same class. In the journals I can provide 
language and cultural support for these students, as well as the general 
academic and social support that all students need. The journal provides 
daily practice in conmunicat ing in Ehglish and hcl^a to build students* 
confidence in using this new language, for their attempts are received 
without criticism and my responses are writter t;\:ccif ically for them. 
It is usually not long before even the most reL:;;eht student is reading 
every word that I have written, and by their responses to me, I can tell 
how much they are comprehending of what I write and pf what we are doing 
in class. 

In this chapter, I will show the many wiys^ in which dialogue 
journals serve as a classroom management tool my culturally diverse 
sixth grade classroom, as: 



1* an aid to lesson planning; 

2. a way to individualise instruction; 

3* a source of information about student'^* culture, activities, 

and needs; 

4. a means for student self-expression; 

3* a private channel for honest communication; and 



a means for resolving difficult classroom situations. 
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At there it really no better way to denonatrate than through the 

dialogue journal writing itself, I will let samples fron the journals of 

■y students and me over the past few years serve to illustrate ay 

points. I have included only the parts of our entries that are per- 

r 

tinent to the point rather than always including the entire entry for 
one day, but other than that our trriting is unedited. 



1. An aid to lesson planning 

Many teachers have asked ne how I find the tine to write in 
dialogue journals every day. It does take time to write, but the jour- 
nals actually help me to plan my lessons. In the journals I frequently 
discover what students are interested in and I plan my lessons around 
those interests. For example, this student's interest in our study of 
atoms and our discussion of them in the journal spurred me to spend more 
time on the study of atoms in class. 

Student: L««t y«ar in Brazil my science teacher My even if the 
atoms of one thing ere the eeme atoms of other thing,,, 
one is diffei .nt of other because the atoms are in the 
different places* 

Can the man cut the atom in two parts? 

If the atoms are made with things smaller than the atoms 
why they keep saying the atoms the small thing in the 
world* 

What the thing smaller than the atoms is made? 

What a atom of Uranion can do? 

Teacher: If the atom is cut or smashed we get a mighty release of 
energy-which is very dangero\xs unless it is very 
controlled. 

We are learning more about the atom. The atom is the 
smallest unit of matter. That tiny unit has parts to it 
that don't separate naturally. 

We use uranium atoms in our nuclear power plants. 
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Student: Doma wo go to «tudy more Mbot sioms? 

LMSt year I did a mxpirment to m^rat the water to 
hydrogin and oxgine, the claas divide in 5 group and 
only one group mparet the water. 

Teacher; Yeat We will learn about more elements. How did^you 
separate hydrogen from the water molecule? 

Students' quettiont about lettont alto help ae to provide clari- 
fication about inforaation that I have given in class, as shown by this 
series of exchanges: 

Student: Mow do the boat now what direction he go? 

Teacher: The boat uses a compass to know the direction it is 

going, A long time ago the sailors on boats looked at 
the stars to tell directions. 

Student: What map don't have diatosan? 

Teacher: The best map is the globe. It is too hard to carryso 
tha best flat map is the equal area map. It shows 
almost no distortion. 

Student: If the polar map is disoriation why is good for planes? 

Teacher: The polar map has distortion on countries near the 

equator. For countries near the poles it is very true, 
. You ask a fine question. You are thinking I 

Student : in 10 million year later the men do one other map? 

Teacher: Yes, men will keep making mapsi They are making new 
Kaps all of the time. 

Being a teacher of luny years' experience, I invite my students 
to help ae to becoae a better teacher, ao they are encouraged to eval- 
uate and even criticize lessons. When they do so, I often ask them to 
be m)re specific in letting me know tfhy a lesson was dull or boring. 
This helps them to refine their critical thinking skills and pushes them 
toward greater clarity of expression. In the following thrte entries, 
this student made progressively more clear to me his opinion about our 
study of India. 
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I hope we don't k»ep atudying about India to the end of the semester 
beceuae truthfully I*m getting tired of studying about India every 
morning, l like study iny about it and all but I think m are 
spending to much time on India and its getting kinl of boring 
although I did like making maps, I think making maps are fun, 

April 9 

To tell you the truth I'm tired of studying India, It's an 
interesting country but that's what we usuly do every morning. Now 
its getting to boring for me. How long axe we going to keep up this 
study, 

April 23 

Mrs, Reed, I don't mean to insult you but I know I can speak for a 
good percentage of the class when I say we are a little tired of 
India now. We study India about every day at school, it does have 
its ihtereatiogr pirte but up to a point. We have been doing India 
for abouv a month and personaly I hate it now. It was fine for a 
while but now its pathetic. 



2. A way to individuilite initruction 

For dealing with individual differences, the journal ii ideal. 
Even student! who are new in clan and know very little Ehgliih can 
write lonething. Iheie entries come from a new student from Vietnam. 
Ebctremely ihy, the leeki help from another girl and with thii help is 
writing every day and apparently getting help to read what I write back 
to her, because her responses seem to be in line with what I have 
written. (You will note that in my last entry I rsfer to this student 
by her first name, ttlen. I frequently do this with students whose 
English proficiency is vsry low, because when they see their name writ- 
ten, they are eager to find out what I have written about them.) 
Student: I iiJca you Mrs, reed 

(Helen) Tuyet going to give Lien and I a test tomorrow* 
I like to learn English 
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Deacher; Tuy^t can teip you to itfarn BngliBh. She can help you 
to undoratand the words. Amk her if you need help. 

Student: I did tallc to mies p. 
I like tmr 

She like Lien end m too 

Teacher: Miss P comes to help you and to help ma. She will 

come on nondey, Wednesday and Friday. She thinks you 
are learning well. 

Student: I like to speak english very well 
I like Tuyet 
I like Lien 
They all nice to me. 

Teacher; Helen is nice to 7uyet, Lien and to Mrs. Reed. 
Helen is speaking more Enylish everyday. 
Today Helen multiplied three numbers by one aamber. 

Student: I like to play tetherbell. 

I have more fan every day. 
I like to be a nice girl. 

I have also had sone students in ay class who have been iden^ 
t if led as educationally handicapped. One of ny studients had an extreme* 
ly low l.Q.f and yet she %nrote pages and pages in the journal every day. 
Much of vhat she wrote was highly repetitious and didn't really have 
«uch Maningy but she was so happy vhen she vas writing. It Was a com- 
fort for her to be able to do what the other students were doing and to 
feel as if we were comnunicating. Her entries were always di'fficult to 
ready but I WDuld skim them, pick up a couple of ideas that I could 
recognise, and write about those. In the following exchange from our 
journaly I picked up on the fact that she. was. having some problems with 
a classmate 9 Laura. 

Student: yes mis reed I am going to stay in the room in risas I 
am going to lei Ira if she went to stay in the room and 
I am going to stay in the das and I am going to etay 
all all my time tebole and if you have word dily can we 
sted the tim tebols out sid and I am going to etrat in 
my 2^s and Ira and me will strt in our 2's and if we Irn 
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our 2'm wb will go to our 3 and we will cep goin Intel 
our 10, end we ere go to eet to geter but eoae she is 
med with rikee end she oris elet bit ibcs rikee is reell 
men to me end Ire end avy bity the room me, reed Ire 
toll me to tell you to tell her to stop bothin her, 
thek you me, reed, win we wed dog «i« catr« devece was 
hteg lure end she eeed thet she was iellg her out her 
Gontry ehe Med thet you ootry is vet' egly and ehe was 
cring altilbit rikee ie hetag evey bkty and she dost 
letl dobity work end ehe dot lit m work eni she lol me 
end lowra thot we was eo stopet and 
to me Ms Reed, 



that wat laura sist 



Teacher: Laura is a nice girl and ehe feels ip one likes ter. 

She does not speak English very well and it is hard to 
talk if you don't speak English so i^Il. She feels so 
lonely she needs you to be her frie^. You ere nice to 
her and ehe neede eomeone to be nicfj to her, 

. TYie^xt ftudent has spent previous years in special classes and 

is now in a regular classroom for the first time in his life. His 

writing and reading in the journal let me know how much he comprehends 

of- what we are doing in class, what questions he has, and what his 

interests «ire» By knowing vhat he is interested ijn, I can csptslise on 

these interests in class. Otherwise he is disinterested and wandexi^off 

or becomes a behavior problem* | 



Student : 
Teacher: 



Mr9. Rmad did you put my letter fi^ith the others did 
you* Mra* Rmed where do you geti Jik bianterB book. 
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I did put your letter with the <fth$rs end I'm going 
to mail them. 

The Jim Hunter Books I buy et ihe bookstore. Do you 
like them? 



Student: Hrs, Reed pleese bring your Dinoepur book, cen we have 
e rece on Monday 

Teacher: What kind of a rece do you want to have on Monday? 

Yes, I'll try to remember the dinosaur book. 

Student: Mrs* Reed remember the race it ie a runing ream, do you 
know if wm can play backet bell^ 
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Deacher ; 



JTokf I kDM vhMt you man, Y^s, we will try to have a 
running nam, toot 

We'll iMve betketbAll «t one of our Recess end Noon 
geme erees eoon. 



Student : Mrs, Reed whet wes that red stuf, Mrs, Reed can ye 

bring eoae books that i Imve Mrs, Reed where do you buy 
the books of Jim Hunter because my father likes then, 
Mrs, Reed why don't we paint the stars, wher did you buy 
the books of dinosaurs. 

The next student hat alto never been in a regular classroom 
before this year. She has a physical handicap and has had to be in a 
special class, so that her education has suffered. She still works with 
a special education teacher for two half-hour periods a week. Because 
she forgets things easily, the journal has become a way for her to 
review the answers to questions which she endlessly wants answered. 
Student : 



Teacher: 

Student: 

Teacher: 

Student : 
Teacher: 



Student 
Teacher 

Student ; 

Teacher; 



Will I all way go to Miss N on Tuesday? 
Today was a nice day, 

I don't think you will keep on going to Miss N, 

I em hoping you will start going to Mrs, G, every day. 

You'll like her, too. 

When will I start going to Mrs G? 
Today was reining hard, 

Mrs, G thinks you should keep on going to Mrs, Nl 
They will decide soon, 

I hope mo, becase I want to learn gtore. 

You can help yourself, tool YOu can work on your times 
tables until you really know them. 

Did you learn more about magnifying glasses and tele- 
scopes today? 

Yes, I learn a lot there. 

Are you writing 3 sentences? 

What 3 sentences? 

Why Miss N don't put me up today? 

You should write 3 sentences every day in your Journal, 
I think Miss N comes on Wednesday, 



At the tame tiae, I c«n push sore advAnced ttudentt to think 

■ore deeply about what they have written and write aore in a response, 

as in this exanple froa the journal of a better-than-average student. 

Student: Wa mImo mw m bunch of iMta. Thmy were very ugly. We 
swm in the Virgin Jtiver but it wne ruMhing to mSh, 
When we ceme beck we mew a yellow line dividing the eky 
in half. We eaiw blue eky end yellow eky. 

Teacher: The yellow eky was over the city, wasn't it? Whet does 
thet tell you ebout the eir? 

I've mver been to the Virgin River, Is it lerge? Did 
you swim in the Colorado River? I did— end do you know 
whet heppens when you swim in thet "-iver? 

Student: Yes, the yellow was over the sky. That yellow stuff 

tells me that people smog up the air. The Virgin River 
is relly big, in some places its muddy but were we were 
camping it was clear. It was like a rushing river, I 
didn't go swimming in the Colorado River, what happens 
if you swim in the Colorado River? 

Teacher: Yesi Smog is just Junk in our air. 

When you swim in the Colorado River you have to take a 
shower afterward because your body is covered witn silt," 
(Silt is fine peices of dirtl ), It is really strange 
because the silt is red colored • • • 

In the journal I individualise ay responses to each student's 

language level, as it is aanifested in the student's writing. One way 

to individualize responses is through vocabulary choices. I often try 

to extend a student's vocabulary by using synonyas of words they use or 

by using tera% that are even a bit aore aature than theirs, as in this 

example (the words I am referring to are underlined here for the sake of 

the example; they ifere not underlined in our journal): 

Student: At the tettoa of my jar the small ttebbles are 

smaller than the top layer but they look the same. 

Teacher : Then if there is a layer of smaller part icles it is 
different from a layer of larger particles even if 
they axe the same oolor, 
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My quettiont also vary in the journals, depending on the ability 
of the student. One day when an ovl vat in the newp, several students 
mentioned the owl in their journal entry Cor that day. ftre are my 
responses to four different students, written to challenge or proi|ote 
thought at different levels* 

The owI'm picture and atory were fun to see. Do you think the oul 
iu wiae? 

I've heard people aay, '*Ue'a mm wise ea m attll" i wonder why 
people say that? Did you think this owl Wiis wiae? 

Uou do you think the author felt about the atl in that atory? Did 
he write about the owl aa though it had human or bird charac- 
teristics? 

Which of the character iatics of the owl were anthropomorphic and 
which were avian? Do you think the owl did remember? la that 
avian? 



3. A source of inforaation about students* cultures, activities, 
and needs 

The dialogue journal is a rich source of information about ay 

students' backgrounds. In response to my question, this student 

explains the Laotian New Year celebration. We had celebrated the 

Aaericait New Year and the Chinese New Year, and now we wanted to know 

how we could celebrate the Laotian New Year. 

Student: We go to the Laoa Church bring food and money and give 
it to the monk* They'll take the food and money and 
give it to the poor people. Then we go home and tie our 
wriat with white yarn. But the older peraon h»s to do 
it thia ia how to mske it. Get a ailver pot, rice, 
flowetai boiled mgga, fruita, and candy. You put the 
rice in the ailver pot then atick the flowers in and cut 
the white yarn 5" long and hang them on the flowers. 
After that put the fooda around the ailver pot then your 
finiah. Let the older peraon tell you good luck. Then 
the woman in the family cook and the mana fix the table. 
We cook rice noodle and melt meat put them in hot and 
apicy cauce. This ia called cau poun. 
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Teacher: CrMt/ I think it wUl tm fun for mryone to learn 
About LMotiM N»w ya«r. MiMS T. can teijp us, too. 
living food mni money helps others end is * good thinj 
to do. There ere elweys people who need help. 

The next student had been in our •chool for only about two 

r 

veeks, and his entry here tells ae much about his family. Che day he 
and the other cooks at our cooking center were given one cookie each to 
eat with their lunch. I found out in the journal that this student had 
^chosen to save his cookie and take it hone for his whole family to 
share! 

Teacher: Did you enjoy meking the cookies? How wes the flavor? ^ 

Student: The cookies that we mede tested good. I lope we get to 
do it egein, I ehair it with my brothers end sister end 
my mom end ded. They ell like it end I did too. 

The journal also lets me know where my students need help. Ihis 

student from India is sharing with me the culture of her country, but at 

the same time she lets me know how much %re have to do. Now alerted to a 

possible problem, I will watch her for the next few days to see if she 

is overburdened. 

Student: My uncle took the eeri beceuse Zndien prints ere dif- 
ferent then we have here. Yes, silk saris are really 
nice and beeutiful my mother had one silk seri thet tore 
so she geve it to me and I Always us«d to wear it and 
play with it and sometimes I esk her to give me a sari 
to play with and then I give it beck to imr, 

Boyt we reelly have to work on things we got to work on 
our brochure our pictures and write ebout them in our 
brochure. We have to work on making the certoons table 
cloth iis going to be fun isn't it? We have to work on 
our promotion ceremony • • • 

Without the journals, I would not know how much of what we do in 

class each student really comprehends. One day, during the multitude of 
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■urdert in Atlanta, I txplained to the class that we would be having a 

■oment of silence for the aurdered children. I explained this carefully 

and many of the students took part 'in Che discussion. Ihe principal 

announced the Mment of silence on the loud speaker, and we discussed 

afterward what we had done and wtiy. lhat night, one student wrote: 

Mrs. Reed today at fading Mr, Avak mpook in apeAker tie said today 
ia a aomathing day and wa hava to think about aonathinj for one 
minuta mo I don't know rhat ia that all about ao can you tall what 
ia all about plaaaa Mra, Raad? 

He didn't understand what we had been doing! If we hadn't had the jour- 
nals, I would never have known that someone had not understood. In the 
journal I had a chance to repeat vhat I had said and make sure that he 
understood. 

When ctudents tell me their need for help or supplies and 

materials, this not only helps me to know what I need to bring and which 

students I need to work with, but it helps to make them aware of the 

necessity for specificity and detail. If the request is not specific as 

to quantity, sice, color and amount, I cannot be very helpful and the 

needed materials are delayed until the specifications are clarified. 

Student: I need one black, yellow, red, blue, white and brown 

construction paper not very big just normal size. What 
we're doing is very interesting. 

Teacher: Our noriiai aizaa ot papat atat J X 5, A/2 X 11 , 2A X 18 
and 12 X 9. Which normal sise do you need? Which thing 
that we're doing is very interesting? 

In the next example, I tried to help a student with some work he 

was doing in the computer lab. I didn't understand how "emphasise" was 

being used in his program, so I needed more details. In the meantime, 

he solved the problem and explained it to mel 
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Studjfent: lfr«. Rmed I don't gmt how onphasizad aantances its to 
bMrd I work on tha coaputar on mtphaaizing oany tines. 
^ Can you taacA how. to mphaaiza? 

Teacher: ly "mmphaMiza* ara you deciding which part of tiia 

mantaxicm is important or which part of a paragraph has 
tha aantanca Mhich ia auphaaizad? Can you giva ma an 
axampla? 

Student: I naad to aaphaaizad dac id ing which word in a aantence, 
Bxampla, Take tha right turn! If you take the left 

, turn you would ioat. I did tha aaphaaizad work five 

timaa and I f)L{udly got than right. Today Z got five 
anawara oorract> twice, 

Te#cher: Tarrifict You have worked on Uie problem until you hftve 
it. If you took right out of your aentence you would 
not know which way to turn. Right ia the word which 
really telle how to turn. That is why it has the 
aaphaaiat 

I 'm proud of you/ you r^iiy keep trying I 



A . A Meani for atudent •elf-exprettion 

Dialogue journals provide a place where ttudentt can vrite 
freely about topics thaf^ interest them. At tines there are things that 
a student wants desperately to tell about. One day in class we 
discussed ghosts and Mtether or not we believed in then. Ihis inspired 
one student to write a four-page narrative about ghosts, lb have the 
teacher's time and attention long enough to relate that entire story in 
class is a near iapossibility, but the journa'i gives tiae and space for 



those issues or topics which naad retelling. Writing also relieves the 
class froui having to sit and listen for a long tiae to just one person 
when they, too, have soaething which is of equal iaportance to tell. 
For the student who always has soaething of such iaportance that it can- 
not possibly wait, the journal provides the opportunity and the student 
is' not denied the tiae in which to fully relate his inforaation. 

On the other hand, there are students whr are reluctant to 
express theasclvcs in class or on class assignaants, but who really open 



up in the journal, Thii itudent, for axanple, it obviously overage for 
elenentary achool. Hi* visa gave hia age aa being twelve, but he wae 
growing facial hair and waa aa tall aa I was. He coapenaated for 
feeling out of place by letting his hair grow 4nd hang down over his 
face and arriving late every Borning so he would not have to line up 
with the others and stand head and shoulders above everyone else in the 
line. Ihe gases the class played were an eabarrassaent to him so he 
took his journal outside, and during recess and noon play periods would 
frequently write, telling mt the Vietnaaese Folktales which he had 
learned fro« his Grandaother. Each day he carries on with the same 
• tory, with interruptions for daily cowents on other things, but then 
picks up the story and goes on. He is probi^bly reading the stories to 

to retell thea to ae. He is not copying— I've watched! I've 
learned so aany folk tales froa hial 

Student: A friand In Naad Is A FrietxJ Indeed. 

Duong'Le worked hard and ma « x««u2t paasad 
hi» mxams and bacama a mandarin. He than 
livmd in a mimptuoua bouaa and wrna attanded 
upon by many aarvanta, wharaaa Luu Binh 
axtravagantly apant all hia monay and aniad 
up in povatty, Daatituta and unmmployad ha 
thought of Duong^Lm, Ma baliavad that ainca 
ha had halp hia friand whan ha waa poor, his 
friand would navar forgat him, Baaidaa, 
Duong-'La waa a vary good friand. Ha aaid to 
hiaaalft "If I go to hia, ha will dafinitaly 
halp mai' continue • • • 

Teacher: Our Chriatian raligion haa a atory ouch lika the story 
you ara tailing ma. 

Student: whan Luu Binh oama to the maniarin'a palaca, 
ha waa not allowad in imaadiataly. Ma had to 
wait autaida for a vary long tima. At laat, one 
of hia frianda servant case out and took him into 
a apacial room. Contrary to his axpactationa, 
hia friand treated him ... 
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Itccntly Mothtr ttudent, vho was a gang aember and did very 
little written work in ichool, explained to mt in clear detail in the 
journal how to sake a low-rider by "dumping the car," that !• to reverse 
the tpring ehacklee eo the rear of the vehicle ii higher than the^front! 

In my reiponieti, I can help itudenti to sake their writing- 
clearer. For example , thia itudent from India ii telling ae an Indian 
Folktale. He obviouily knowi the itory well, but hit writing if not 
very tpecific, lo I aik him queationi to help him clarify his ideas. 

Teacher: your atory oonfumea mt On page 16 you write that Rama 
caae and took Sita away in his chariot. Then Rama and 
Lakamana or Laakamana are lookinj for har. Was Rama 
deceiving Lasksmana? Did he know where Sita was? 

Student: No It was Ravana who took Sita away in his chariot. 

Part of the story t Rama and Lasksmana killed the Dembn 
with ease. When he was going to die the demon said, 
"Burn me, then I will be able to help you," When they 
burned him a God came out of the fire and said that iw 
was being in a curae of a man and said to them to go to 
Sugreev he will be able to help you. They started 
walking, I rant to tdii you aomthing, Rama didn't 
know where Sita was, Hanuman was a talking monkey, but 
also the son of wind God, Me saw Rama and his brother 
and thought that they were from hia friends, who was 
Sugreev brother's kingdom • • . 

5. A private wrianncl for honest communication 

The privacy of the journal provides time and a place for 

V ' .... 

discussion of events which are painful — the death of a family member, 
the impending divorce of someone very close, the fears that the family 
may not be able to stay in their home, or the agony of having a parent 
who is not succeeding in this country and is contemplating returning to 
the native country. For example: 
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student: My grAodmothT di«d,. rii«t'« why I tytvn't baen con- 
Gmntr*tlng» 

Teacher: I aa' aorry about your Grandmother, Did aha live tiara? 
I'm glad you told a*-- jkw i \Miaratand, 

Student: Yal mm too. I am aorry about my grandmothar dying, I 
miaa har , , , z'k aorry that I didn't laarn anything 
bacauaa I waa worriad of my mother. 

Students can alio tell ma in private about ^ their concern*. The 
next entry ia by a Vietnaaeae atudent who ia very apt in aath. I had 
encouraged her to cose in at noon to work with a special group of stu- 
dents who were especially gifted in aath and were preparing to represent 
our school in the city-wide aath aeet. However, she felt ill at 
ease, and in her journal she explains why she doesn't want to continue 
with the group. Then she explains so«ething^of her past which I did not 
know and which really helps ma to understand her need to belong and to 
be worthwhile. 

Student: I have thinking about J day. If I don't go to apecial 
ciaas I won't be able to know alot of about math,,, 
if I atay they like too and I think they don't like me 
cauae am not their friend and they amarter more than I 
do, do you think ao? I can't help with tJiia, I know it 
waa ^ choice but I can't get which choice am I going to 
get, would you help me with all that problem? 

I wiah «/ mother waa born mm am a bo*: - can't do 
any thing juat exactly like other boy doea be-cauae the 
girl can't play a lot of game. For example if the 
girl name A and other girl name B and they don't like 
each other ao they are going tell other girl don't play 
with that girl aha im bad ao that that part I don't like 
to be a girl but the boy doesn't like that and that is 
one reaaon I like to be a boy, 

I don't like to talk. Even at home I was alway aad and 
quiet, Thia ia a thing i would never tell any body but 
you, the true ia I don't have a parent in united states 
my parent they were live in Vietnam and my mom waa died 
by an accident when I was 7 year old and I had 1 big 
brother and 1 email one and 2 big aiatera, after my mom 
died ay dad atart to work hard and I atart get mutmps, 
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/•v«r. I sm getting mo Miling that ay dad a^nd me to my 
gtaaimoytMt to wmkm m gmt tett«r l»c«u«« thmce ia no 
body taju o«r« of thay m11 go to achool and busy 
with tUair work. Whan I got battar ao I liva with my 
aunt aha had 1 daughtar thraa aon aha doaa lika ma like 
aha iaiftf bar childran'a and aha ia the ona I am living 
with now I tall mvary ona aha ia ay mom bacauaa a^ love 
ma lika^my mom doaa • • • 

In response to the feelings of loneliness expressed belowi I try 

to provide suggestions and possible solutions for becoming aore outgoing 

and feeling aore worthwhile. 

Student: Sometime I think that I am not with any body friend, 

they don't like me when I apeak viatnameae to Lien and 
Helen wiien we ait nearby them • • • 

Teacher: You are their friend. They do not underatand Vietnamese 
ao they feel you don't like them. When everyone thinks 
the others don't like them we need to talk to each other 
more. 



Student: ^ut they don't act like ay friend they separate I did 

felt lonely aometime. Juat Lien and Helen are my friend 
if they were not hare and I don't have a friend to play 
with ... 



My mom bought Chinese candy becauae I talk about our 
party ao aha bought for ma, in this class they all like 
' to have a chinasa new year party, oh my mom aaid yester- 

day ia Dec. 23 of Chinese ao then only one day aore is 
chinaae new year. 

Teacher: Sooe of the girla live cloae to each other ao they are 
frienda outaida of achool, tool 

Do oyou like to dance? Keo and Dominique gat together 
and practice dancing. Would you like that? 

The probleu of "liking" soaeone in early boy/girl relationships 

is often pain£ul and being able to write about it helps. 

Student : Dear Mrs. Reed, 

How you know when someone likes you vary auch? The per^ 
aon ask ma for help moat of the time on math. Whan we 
had Alex aha would aak ma to help bar. Do you think 
Zulama, wall you know for a friend policilaly. 
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Ikachtrt B«c«u«« aomeoM MMka you for titlp do08 not man they 

iiJc* you jpirticuiariy. Surm it m*na they know you are 
•aart «nd you «r« bmlptul, tout mm tor likiny aomeone a 
lot, it doMMn't MhtM thMt thMy do or that they don't. 

Stud. It: DMMr Hra. R—d, 

I know what your aeying but ahe'a tdweya with or pear 



Teacher: Then enjoy being near her without worrying about whether 
they like you a little or a lot. 

After a' unit of atudy on anoking, this Laotian student seem to 

want to ahare with me her decision not to snoke and perhaps to get «y 

approval or to let me know that she is doing the right thing. Very shy, 

she would never have told ae any of this in person. 

Student: Ellen aakad me if I want to rnaoke and I said "no thank" 

Teacher: Great/ I am glad you said, "Ho, thank you/* rou don't 
need to ruin your body. 

Student: Many piople aek me if I want to eaoke I aaid no but my 
friends keep aeking me she said if. I'm not smoke with 
her, she said she not be my friends forever and I said I 
don't like you to be my friends. But she just walk away 
so am I, 

Teacher: That is very sad I You feel bad because you want to have 
friends. Friends who try to get you to smoke are not 
good friends! 

The written exchange also provides ae a way of coapliaenting a 

student for a particularly well-done bit of work, a positive behavior 

toward another student, or the fulfillment of a responsibility in the 

classroon. A new piece of clothing warrants a conafnt which, written in 

the privacy of the journal, is savored by the student, and does not sake 

soaeone without a new piece of clothing feel that his own clothing is 

somehow not as good. 

Student: I had a little trobel with my homework. The word puzels 
I almost finished it, but Im missing a oouple, I think 
this is going to be a fun week, ... 
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DiAchtrt • • • I will tmlp you with your honmiotk today if you 
lik»* • • • you iooJc ao pretty uritii your Jt>iua oarrXnys 
and Idu* .W0«t«r/ It i« [^ood to tmv you iMcik/ 

The next itudent had privately given m lone poem that ihe had 

written. She did not want anyone in the clan to see them. Uiin^ the 

journal to conpliaent her nuikef the conpliaent permanent, and I hope 

encourage! her to continue if ihe chooiei. 

Student: My poama aran't raaiiy good, I think thare' re not so 
good mostly bacAuse I don*t mJco them interesting. 

. Teacher: your poem that X read waa very good! you have a good 

J lit or movement. In addition there is a pleasant sense 
of actionl You should continue to write^-don't worry 
about "making" them interesting. Just put down what you 
feel. 

Since the journal provide! a direct channel of coMunicatioon 

with M, !tudent! know they can u!e it to ftxpree! whatever feelings 

they are experiencing, no aatter how negative. For example, a student 

who ii repriaanded in claai «ay uie the journal to deny that he or ehe 

ie guilty of the of feme or to explain why or how that particular action 

came about* If the student ii very angry, the journal may become a 

place to vent that anger, and lome student! may even declare that they 

hate me or the thing! I have done, ae in thi! entry: 

I have not read any of the stuff you wrote because I hate reading 
what you write to ma. I am nearly done with the thing on the 
outline. I hate the outline. I made it the way you told ma. Now 
it looks like a bird with e. striped skirt on. I don't like it any- 
more* I used to like it t^en there waa no dum feather a on it. How 
it looks so dum. 

Did you kno^ that the aame day I bought a record ay brother broke 
it? 

This etudent ended the entry on a poeitive, informative note. Frequently 
by the end of the day the eame student who was so angry is busily 
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eraaing an aarlier antry and writing a new one. 

The following entry ia typical of a atudent who ia Moving and 
experiencing aabivalent feelinga about wanting and not wanting to aove. 
The intenae eaotiona during thia tiae are often expreaaed aa hatr^ in 
the journal. Ihia haa happened under the aame circunatancea ao aany 
tinea that now I m fully aware that aoving ia a very difficult tine. 
But what a neat way to vent one 'a feelinga! 

Student: no ay mom Aaan't told th0 office that I aa going to 
move, X with I didn't move but my mom wants to m>ve 
baaeuae ay family is oyer there at montebello. today is 
allmost my last day of ooming to this school, I hope 
tomorrow I have fun because its going to be mj last 
day, , , , X hate you miss reed ranold didn't even stay 
in at recess, its a good thing Im leaving, i hope 
the res no teacher like you in motebello high ac.fxx?! is 
ronald going to stay in for recess tomorrow because if 
he isn't he is going to get it. 

Teacher I You were really angry, I'm glad you were willing to 
write it! That isn't a fun way to feel. How can we 
keep you from getting so upset? I'd be willing to help 
you plan a way, 

I will miss you, I still wish you could stay here until 
school is out and then go to Hontebellol Sometimes we 
can't do what we want to do. 

When the atudenta uae the journal to copplain, it allowa ne to 

■ake clear ny reaaona for ay actional 

Student : Why dont you never pick me for a monator, you always 
pick Ron and Alexander, 

Teacher: I picked you to help in the office today, I can pick 

you for a monitor when you act like a €th grader. That 
means leaving your toys at home and doing 6th grade 
work. 

Student: thanks for peking me for a monator, I won't bring more 
toys to school, but can I have my rulbics cub back, 
PLEASE GIVE ME IT 
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iBAchcr: I havn't d»cid»d about /your cube. I ab mure you can 
work b«tt«r in gchool Mjid I think we naed to decide how 
you can do better, Uoukd aitting up cloeer to the front 
be helpful? j 

i 

6« A ■cam for reiolving difficult claiiroott ■ituationi 

r 

The dialogue journal peraiti ae to itay on top of problesi that, 
■ay occur during the couree of a day and to work with the itudent 
involved toward their reiolution. The following exchange ihowi how one 
difficult situation wai reaolved in the journal. The writer, a gang 
■eaber and aore "iophiiticated" than noit of the other itudenti in the 
claaa, wai reluctant to go with nu to the local Junior High for an 
orientation trip (the itudenta would begin ichool there in «id-June). 
When I aiked hia in the journal why he had not returned the peraiaaion 
alip to go, he privately told, ae why. Seeing hia predicaaent and 
realizing that to force hia would be to create trouble for hia and for 
■e, I found an alternative activity for hia. Can you iaagine the 
deatruction of hia iaage had I aade hia go and walk around the Junior 

/ i 

High with a group of aixth gradera when he had told hia girl frienda 

there that he waa a Junior High atudent froa a different Junior High? 

Teacher: ... tiiar* auat be a reeeon, (why he hadn't returned hi 
peraiaaion alip] If you have a good reason tell m and 
I'll eee what I can arrange. 

Can we MsrJc out a plan ao you won't need to be rude? I 
have the feeling you don't want to be rude, you just 
want aooe of the other a to lieten to you, la that 
tight? 

Student: Ho thata not right you know why I don't want to go to 
Virgil becaua I had three girl frienia tlhere and they 
thought I waa going to King j,a, and if they aee m they 
are going to be very mad, Z hope I don't have to go 
*fith you. 
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Student : 



Teacher: 



Student : 



Veacher : Nol I did not know that you had told tmyone that you / 
tfv in Junior High, I'm glud you told m, I 
undBrsUnd the problem. If they u** you with the 6th 
gredera they would know you had been giving them a line I 
X will pee whet I can errenge, 

Thenkaa lot I reelly epprieieted. If I don't go wer^ 
em I etMying will you tell at pZaaae. I hope I don't! 
have to do the dance with the eixth grede, Thenk yovj. 

How ebout playing the Guiero while we dence^-how would 
that be? I wms proud of you denting with our clasa jthis 
mori^ing, Wea it eo bed? You look very nice dencin^, 

■ . / 

I. think I don't look nice dencing, meybe you do ht^t I 
don't. I oon't vant to do enything wile you dance: I 
hope you guya had a good time at Virgil thats to bad I 
cquldn't go, / 

/ 

The following exchange, from near the end of the year, cones 

/ 

from the journal/of the aaae gang aember. We are planning for the grad- 
uation cerenoniM and he informs mt that his "ho«eboys" plan to /come. 
These are fellow gang members, and their reputation is not goo4. This 
exchange give# me a chance to make it clear that his friends m^st not 
cause trouble, even though he rather hints at it in the first/ part of 
the entry. , Again, I can avoid trouble by knowing the situat/on and 
stating consequences. 

Teach^tr: Are your perenta going to come to your pro^otioti? 

Student: No my parenta arent going to come, eome 6f my home boys 
are going to oome becauae you don't know /What aay hap- 
pen. 

Teacher: fcrhat do you mean by "you don't know what may happen?'- 
We've been doing thia for yeara and noting happensl 
/all have a good time and you get your promotion after 
/ the ceremony. So if anything happena during the 

ceremony— you may not get your promotion, I'm glad your 
frienda want to ooae— hut they can ckuae you a j^voblem, 

. . r 

Student: Ho they wont theire already vets they have babiea they 
wont etart nothing, only if eome ohe comes up to them, 
there Just going to site down end jetch, 

I 

Teacher: That's goodl I hope they bring t^e babies! I really 
lave little onea, don't you? ■ ' ■ 
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if I need to repri««nd^« etudent, I often do it in the journal, 

rather than call the problcn to the attention of the whole clafi: 

Teacher t 7u«n f—U you «r« pushing to get into th» clMSMroom and 
CMUMing Momm problems. Will you watch yoursmlf to sse 
if th*t is hsppsninj? 

r 

Student: Yss I will wstch mysslf to see if thst is hsppeninj, 

Sometines a itudent writei about a problem that another itudent 

is having, and I can offer love advice: 

Student: quoc is really not doin^ any thing in the group* 

Teacher: Could you show Quoc what he needs to get done? He does 
like to play, but if you let him know he is important he 
may work better. 

In the next entry I enliit a very bright itudent to assist with 
the temper tant runs of another student. Ihis. technique is very effec- 
tive, as it allows the helper to feel confident that I understand the 
problem and that he is helping ne. As this student is a leader in the 
class, his t\ctions will probably be emulated by others. 

Teacher: Luan is difficult — and I'm sure he makes you angry. 

We all must help him. He has not been in this country 
a year'-he is trying hard to learn a new language which 
he does not understand, SometiMes he gets so angry that 
we think ha looks funnyand if we laugh his feelings 
are hurt. Life is very, wery hard for him. So anything 
you cen do to help is very important. 

Student: OK next time I wont laugh at him when he gets angry even 
if he looks funny. 

Often the student involved and I c^n reason together about these 

situations and jointly find ways to avoid problems in the future: 

Student: today at iunch Toan punch me because he was out and 

everybody said he was out he said he was not out and he 
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got mad «nd he got the ball he would not give us the 
'pAll end they try to fight the ball m/ay but Tom end me 
Mid to talk to him but he etill did not want to give 
the ball end he keep aaying bad wotde to everyone, 
$omeone knock the ball out of him beceuee be wae going 
to waete our lunch, Toen ran after the bull I bold him 
ind he hit me, I did not went to hit him or I would be 
ijji trouble too, 

Deacher: How wise you arei It hurts to be hit, I know that/ But 
^^^^.ing Toan only would M •* knew be 

was wrong and he is not to play at recess or noon all 
week. 

Student: if j hit roan back he would get more mad he is going to 
hit me and I'll hit him then it will turn out to a 
fight. If someone fights in echool they oould get 
suspended. 

Feedback such aa this atudent gave me la very iaportant in helping ne to 
know that the atudent haa internalised acne of the proceaaea of rational 
thinking that I have been introducing, and it encouragea me to continue 
to proaote theae reaaoning akilla. 

Concluaion 

I Buat caution that all atudents do not iaaediately take advan- 
tage of thia channel of coaaunication that ia open to then, and it may 
take a long tine to reach or to aaaure a reluctant or even hoatile atu- 
dent that it ia all right to open up and coanunicate. Ihe next aeriea 
of entriea conea from the journal of one auch reluctant atudent. Tb 
ahow the monotony of hia writing throughout much of the year, I have 
included here one page from hia journal in October, November, and 
December. Ihe other daya of theae montha are much the aame. 

Obtober 

Student: X hope we have a nice day today Misa reed and I hope we 
have P,E, and I hope we have a nice ricese end e nice 
lunch time and a good playtime. 
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VBachtr: 



Stmv9, l9t'M not Mkip a p^ga nor a line. That wastes 



Do you undmrstand about a political and physical map? 

We'll need to f covet your journal, I don't want any 
gang names anyplace at school. You can do what you want 
at home'-but here no one writes anything about clSbs or 
gangs, [He usually filled one page of hit journal with 
gang Mabera' naaes and gang logos.] 



Moveaber 

Student : I wish we have a good day and I bope we have a good 
lunch time today and recess time I hope theres no 
trouble today. 

Teacher! you M»r« trary anyry with me this morning. You are not 
at school to play — even art is a way to learn. We 
measured and used a ruler to help us learn. 

Student: I hope we have a good day today a good recess a good 

lunch time and a good playtime, I hope we wont get in 
any trouble. 

Teacher: I am sorry you wrote this and did not keep your journal 
with you. You oould help me so much if you would tell 
me in your journal why you are having trouble, I would 
like to make school easier for you by helping to solve 
some problems. 

Student: I igope we have a nice day today a good recess time and a 
good lunoh time, I am happy I am out of the gang and I 
dont ha-ire any more trouble with other gangs. 



Deceaber 

Student: My favorite program is happy days and the mappet show 
and different strokes and facts of liie, 

I hope you do record the tape of Duraigo street, Z hope 
we have a nice day today and a yiKXl ncaaa time. 

Teacher: I did record the first three chapters of Durango street . 

Do tell me how you like it I If you want more recorded 
just ask— okay? 

You are doing better in your workt I am ao glad. 

Student: I think you don't have to record because weae I etart 
hearing it I get boored, I hope we have a nice day a 
nice resesse time and a good lunch time. 
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Iteacher: ThAnk you. I won't fcprd mora — unlmsa you like it. 

rou iMva Cathim'B nut «li ovar your jouriMl. Does that 
■•an you ilAe bar? la it the Cathie in our roon? 



However, to ay greet delight, leter in the yeer he began ^ use 
the journal to coMunicate with m. It teved u« both a lot of agony, 
for in the journal I could restate tituetion* and Mke certain facti 
clear vf.thout causing hia to lose hi* 'Wacho iaege" in front of the 
other student*. By the end of the year we were friends. Itere it a par- 
ticularly i«portant "conver»ation" that we had. 
February 

Teacher: you arm momaone vary apacial to mo, I'd love to take 

you Aojw with ma to kaep you out of trouhia. I'm afraid 
you'd be ao borad you wouldn't wiant to oooo. I don't 
kncM what to do to tmlp you. 

Student : you oouid do vothix^ to balp ma becoua I ron away from 
home ao ba wouldn't whip me. thuraday I alapt at my 
borne boy'a car and on Friday I alapt in the aome car 
i think ail go home today. And if ha whips me I run 
again and that wornat ba for five days it will ba for a 
month, yaatarday my homeboy told me you better go to 
achool I toid him alright- than ba told me you better go 
home to, than I aaid okay but if ha uhipa m at all I'll 
run away again it waan't fun running mway from home, I 
didn't have fun at all, all the time I waa thinking of 
my mom and ay little brother, yeaterday I waa with my 
home boy at markmt Hughes, my mother and my father and 
my iittia brother came in. I douck down ao they 
wouldn't ame ma mm athay and didn't aae ma. right wane 
they ware going to go in I went out tha othar doora and 
they didn't aae me right wan they went in I ron to my 
home boy a houaa. 

Teacher: I fael ao aorry for your Mother and Dad. I know they 
love you. Not knowing whara you are must cauaa them a 
lot of worry. I'd ba aick with worry if I were your 
mother. If your Dad didn't love you ha wouldn't punish 
youi Parents who don't love their children never punish 
them bacauae they don't cara that mch. It is not fun 
to have to punish your child. 
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Today you i«ft th« wchool sg*in «nd wnt to play the 
mchima* you iaxM you «r« not to do tiiati Mrs. 5- 
tJiou^iit you Mir« i»r«. If ^iM catciMs you mtMm caii 
your f«t/iar. Can't you iMit and yo play th0 mchines at 
2il5? 

As I hope I have aade clear by opening up our journal* to you in 
these pages, dialogue journal writing is the nost important tool that I 
have for keeping my classroom flowing smoothly and for interacting daily 
with this richly diverse group of students. Dialogue journals have 
become such an integral part of my teaching that I'm not sure whether I 
could function effectively in the classroom without them! 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

TEACHER STRATEGIES: THEIR EFFECT ON 
STUDENT WRITING 

Robby Morroy 

In dialogue journal v»riting students are assisted in the devel- 
opment of their topics through the written interaction with their 
teacher. Kreeft (19B4a) shows how one student, a native English speaker, 
develops in the areas of topic focus and elaboration, creation of con- 
text, and interaction with audience through daily written interaction 
with a teacher over ten months' time. This chapter focuses on the par- 
ticular strategies a teacher employs to assist students in developing 
topics in the course of the dialogue Jourhal interaction. 

Since the data for this analysis consist of samples from 
dialogue Journals written by nonnative speakers of English and their 
teacher, we may expect to find certain characteristics of native 
speaker-nonnative speaker cdnnunication to be present. Research on 
informal spoken interaction between native speakers and nonnative 
speakers of English shows that there are many ways in which native 
speakers modify the structure of the interaction in orde.' to sustain it 
and to avoid copmunicative trouble (cf. Long, I98O; 1981a; 198lb for a 
review of the literature and discussion of the issues). Although some 
of these modifications are clearly tied to features of spoken interac- 
tion (using a slow pace or pausing before key words, for example) and 
would not be relevant in written data, Shuy (1982b) shows that dialogue 



journal writing has a great deal in cocanon with spoken conversation, and 
Kreeft and Statcn (this volume) have found modifications in the interac- 
tional features of the dialogue journal writing of the teacher in this 
study, similar to those reported for conversations between native 
speakers and nonnative speakers of English. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the strategies the 
teacher in this study employs to sustain the dialogue journal interac- 
tion and to facilitate the development of topics by her nonnative stu- 
dents, and to present a method for measuring the effectiveness of these 
strategies. . 

Teacher strategies in dialogue journals are a function of both 
the abilities of the individual students and of the nature of the 
students' writing in the dialogue journals. TTjerefore, these strategies 
cannot be studied in isolation, but must be considered in the context of 
the communicative event that takes place between teacher and student. 
In order to provide this context for analysis, . chose a unit of analy- 
sis from, the dialogue journals that will serve as a tool for the analy- 
sis of the teacher's strategies and the variables that influence the 
structure of the interaction. .1 call this unit of analysis a "topic 
chain," and I will use it to quantify and present the data. 

Topic chains . 

The idea underlying the topic chain is that the teacher actively 
assists the student in the dialogue journal interaction to link together 
topically related moves within student entries. The tftrm "move" has 
been used in earlier studies on discourse (cf. Coulthard's [1975] 
discussion of the use of this term by Sinclair, et al., 1972), but is 
modified soro^jwhat for the analysis of the kind of written interaction 
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studied here. A move, as used here, consists of one or more topically 
related acts. In order to describe how I decide when two acts are 
topically related, I will first review Brown and Y'lle's (1983) use of 
the expression "speaking topically," which is similar to the use of the 
term by Sacks (1968). Brown and Yule introduce the concept of a topic 
framework to characterize what is being talked about in a conversation. 
More specifically they state, "those aspects of the context which are 
directly reflected in the text, and which need to be called upon to 
interpret the text, we shall refer to as activated features of context 
and suggest that they constitute the contextual framework within which 
the topic is constituted, that is, the topic framework" (p. 75). 

Two acts are topically related then, when they activate the same 
features of context, or when they are relevant to the same topic frame- 
work. Thus, a move consists of all topically related acts within one 
. entry, even if there is an intervening act that is not topically related 
to any of the other acts in that entry. 

The following example from one student entry and one teacher 
entry in the dialogue journal of Gloria, one of the students in the 
classroom studied, shows how topically related moves are identified: 

S-139 

S-R-3^ 1) I got two. person that I am going to pick for the all-star 
game. 2) I am going to pick Rickardo and Bunny. 3) I do not 
know who my third chose is. 

S-l-35 i\) This weekend I might stay at my sister's place for three 

days. 5) I am going to see movies at her house. 6) She has on 
TV. 

S-I-36 7) On Saturday I am going to get my white shoes. 

S-R-3i4 8) I found the third person I am going to pick. 9) It is Jenny. 
10) She is a fair player. 

« • • 
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T-139 

T-R-3H 1) Your choices seen like good ones. 2) Ricardo, Bunny and 
Jenny are all good sports and they play well. 

T-R-35 3) That should be fun! H) That way you'll get to see more of 
Kevin!, 5) Is he talking yet? 6) Does he have a name for you? 

T-R-36 7) What kind of shoes do you want? 8) Sandals, glides.' wedaies. 
or what? » o , 6 , 

T-I-37 9) Is the C.T.B.S. a hard test for you? 

The two entries are labeled S-139 and T-139 for the student's and 
teacher's entries respectively. The codes for the various moves are 

given in the left margin (S-R-3H, S-I-35, etc.). Acts are numbered con- 
secutively for each entry (1, 2, 3, etc.). 

The student's entry S-I39 consists of three moves: S-R-3H, 
S-I-35, S-I-36. The last three acts of the entry (8, 9, 10) are con- 
sidered part of S-R-3H, since they are topically related to the first 
three acts. These six acts are treated as one move. It is interesting 
to note that the teacher actually changes the focus of the topic in move 
T-R-35, acts H, 5, and 6, but these acts are still topically related to 
the acts in move S-I-35. The teacher has here brought up a topic within 
the larger topic framework, because the same contextual features are 
activated by S-I-35, "I might stay at my sister's place." Since Kevin, 
mentioned in act H of the teacher's entry, is Gloria's nephew, the con- 
textual features activated by "my sister's place" are still operative 
for the teacher's topic. 

Some moves are labeled "I" and others are labeled "R. " In order 
to determine who initiates topics and who responds to them, I define an 
initiating move (labeled "I") as a move that is not topically related to 
a move in an entry directly preceding it. A responding move (R-oove) is 
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one that is topically related to a move in the entry directly preceding 
it. A responding move is considered a continuing move when it is 
followed by a topically related move, or a closing move when it is not 
followed by a topically related move. 

A "topic chain" is a series of topically related moves. These 
moves are influenced both by background factors which are external to the 
interaction and by factors found within the written interaction itself. 
This is diagrammed in Figure 4.1. The background factors are divided into 
characteristics of the participants— the teacher and the student—and 
characteristics of the activities the participants are involved in- 
home, class/school, and interpersonal. These background factors serve 
as production resources for the topics of interaction (Erickson, 198I) 
and exert an influence on the nature of the dialbgue journal interac- 
tion. 

The diagram in Figure 4.1 indicates that the background factors 
have their strongest influence on the initiating moves, but their 
influence permeates the whole of the interaction, since the history of 
the discourse becomes part of the (shared) background. ISrickson (1981) 
found for an after-dinner conversation that topics discussed a week 
earlier became production resources for the current interaction. In 
these data, when Gloria writes in S-I-35 in the above example, "This 
weekend I might stay at my sistte.^'s place ," various contextual features 
are activated that are part of the history of the interaction between 
her and Mrs. R, and Mrs. Reed refocuses the topic to Kevin (in T-R-35, 
"That way you'll get to see more of Kevin!") by making use of the (now) 
shared background, . - 

The diagram of the topic chain is set up to read as a flow chart 
of decisions to be made by the analyst. The background factors are the 
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input for the initiating move which is accompanied by a certain strat- 
egy. The initiating move has a certain level of correctness of English 
(lOE), certain forms (FRM: questions, statements) and performs certain 
functions (FCN: informs, complains). The initiating move is either 
student- or teacher-initiated; in either case it is followed by a 
response or no response. A responding move can be followed by another 
responding move and so on. 

The three entries that follow, from Michael's journal, show 
graphically what topic chains look like in the actual data. The same 
coding scheme is used as in the earlier example, except that herie th 
acts are not numbered. 

S-8 

S-I-1 ... Mrs. Reed, where are you came from. Are you Ameri/3a 
Mrs. Reed. 

/ 

S-I-2 I like everything map, and math. Language Mrs. Reed. ^ 

S-I-3 Mrs. Reed what is a stomato / 

S-I-4. Mrs. Reed, Do you like play Baceball, Basketball, or 
Kickball. 

T-8 

T-R-1 I was born in America. My Mother and Daddy, my 

Grandmother and Grandfather were bom in America, too. 
About 200 years ago my relatives came from Spain, France 
and England. 

T-R-3 The stomata are the little holes on a leaf that let the 
plant breathe. We breathe through our noses. The plant 
I breathes through the stomata. . 

T-I'-5 You keep the bookcases looking good! I really like 
.that! _ 

S-9 

S-R-1 Oh yes! Your bom in the America? I think is you cam 
from other c cry. 

S-I-6 Mrs, Reed, I got it good ideas. Mrs. Reed, you shop 
the pencils right? Other people is through the two 
inch pencil so you have to say, you used the pencil is 
two week, so they are not through the pencil anymore so 
. the have to used the pencel is two week. 



Below is the actual page from Michael's Journal on which these 
entries appear. 

(Lt., 

^ /my Ai/aii::^ e^yf^ 



■ i t! / 




-^^jf^ z*^'^ >*^J a<>u /V/A 
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The moves frcRi this exanple can be /drawn in a topic chain chart, which 
shows the relationship between moves more strikingly. The chart is pre- 
sented in Figure H.2 l)elow. / 




t I « . » — 

■ f>t> m 

Figure Topic chain chart. 

Student initiating moves are shaded in the chart and teacher 
initiating moves are indicated by a double circle. Vertical dotted 
lines connect moves of the same entry; horizontal double lines connect 
topically related moves. Where no vertical line proceeds from a circle, 
it indicates that the move did not receive a response. The chart shows 
that the student moves that initiated topics 2 and i| were not responded 
to; the teacher's responding move in topic 3 and her initiating move for 
topic 5 were not responded to. 

Because dialogue Journal interaction takes place in non-real 
time, the participants have time enough to produce more than one move 
per entry, thus opening the possibility for the maintenance of multiple 
topics at one time. Black et al. (I983) show that the temporal variable 
is the critical one for creating "multiple threads of discourse" in 
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cooiputer-tenninal communication. Since the sane temporal variable is 
operative in dialogue journal interaction, we may expect to find 
multiple topics in the data at hand. Michael's entry S-8, for example, 
contains four topics. 

The main interest here is in the connections between teacher 
moves and student, responses— the double lines between the teacher's move 

A, 

in T-8 and the student's move in S-9 (topic 1). It is suggested that by 
using certain strategies the teacher promotes both the number and the 
complexity of student responses. In the following section I discuss the 
various teacher strategies I have found in the present data that 
accomplish this. 

Teacher strategies 

Conversational strategies have received considerable attention 
in various disciplines within linguistics. Tannen (I98O) compares 
the narrative strategics of Greek and American story-tellers, and 
Guraperz (1982) discusses intercultural differences in discourse strate- 
gies as well. The issue of what cocnnunicative strategies are, however, 
is still not resolved;. Researchers label various coainunication acts as 
"strategies," but as Faerch and Kasper (1984) note, there is no clear 
consensus about which iphenoroena are to be considered as coomnunication 
strategies. 

Studies in second language acquisition focus either on the 
strategies used by the learner or those used by the teacher to facili- 
tate mutual understanding. Faerch and Kasper compare two suggestions 
for defining communication strategies: their own "psycholinguistic" 
definition and the "interactional" definition as put forward by Tarone 
(1979; 198O). Both these definitions focus on the strategies used by 




the language learner in attempting to conmunicate in the second 
language. 

. Some discussions of strategies focus on those used by the native 
speaker or caretaker in conversation with a language learner. Long 

f 9 

(1983a) suggests that modifications in the interactional structure of 
conversation are more important than intrasentential modifications in 
native speaker/nonnative speaker conversation. Gaies (1977) reviews 
••motherese" as a linguistic strategy in communicating with children, and 
notes that teachers employ a number of similar communicative and/or 
language training strategies in the classroom. 

What I want to examine here are strategies the teacher in this 
study employs to continue the dialogue journal interaction and the 
degree to which they are effective. As I haye remarked earlier, teacher 
strategies for promoting interaction must be studied in the context of 
the topic chain; the variables influencing the length and frequency of 
occurrence of topic chains must be considered before a reliable estimate 

of the effectiveness of teacher strategies to prolong dialogue journal 

1 

interaction can be made. 

I will first list the categories of teacher strategies iden- 
tified in the dialogue journals and in a later section suggest a method 
for determining how effective each is in fulfilling the overall aim of 
sustaining the interaction. The categories have been labeled with the 
above studies. in mind, but do not necessarily represent the views 
expressed in them. 

Two general kinds of strategies can be distinguished: a global 
strategy whose operation can be seen when a relatively long series of 
turn-alternations is examined, and various local strategies that can be 
studied by looking at the teacher's moves. 



The global strategy I will refer to by a label used by others, 
"selecting salient topics" (Long, 1983b). Long quantifies this strategy 
by determining the number of topics introduced by each -participant. The 
participant viho introduces the most topics has selected the most topics 
talked about. However, if we were to apply the same method to 'these 
data, we would find that even students who interact minimally with the 
teacher have a high number of topic initiating moves in dialogue journal 
interaction. It seems more meaningful, therefore, to determine who 
"selects salient topics" in the dialogue journal interaction on the 
basis of who initiates the most "extended topic chains." 

Extended topic chains are those topic chains that consist of at 
least two moves by the initiator of the topic; that is, Student- 
Teacher-Studer.t, Teacher-Student-Teacher, or other move configurations 
in which the initiator shows at least a willingness to continue the ini- 
tiated topic chain. Such patterns show the potential of being about 
topics that both participants in the dialogue writing can engage in. 

c 

The examples below show parts of extended topic chains with the 
S-T-S 'and T-S-T move configurations, demonstrating how moves are topic- 
ally related in extended topic chains. 
Andy. S-T-S ; 

S.86 

S-I-159 Today my pink shirt bring (with me) every body said "He pinky" 
he is very bad boy 

T-86 

T-R-159 I like the pink shirt! Do you like your pink shirt? 

S-87 

S-R-159 Today with shirt in "Playmate" anybody said "girls shirt", 
"playboy". I don't like you know, and you understand to me. 
Thank Mrs Reed. Goodby Mrs Reed. 



U Chal. T-S>T ; 

T-142 

T-I-n How does your face feel? That ball bounced off of your hand 
right into your face. I do hope your face isn't bruised. 

S-143 

S-R-11 It didn't hurt much I had bad buoops in iqy head before. Today 
was Jung An turn to get the ball on his fac^. 

T-R-11 Good! I was glad to see you this noming and see that you did 
not have a black eye or a swollen nose. I'll check Jwg An in 
the Boming to see if he has a black eye! We are learning to 
catch balls in an unusual way! 

In order to determine who selects salient topics in these data, 

I have tabulated the total number of topics and the number of extended 
topic chains initiated by each participant. The result of these tabula- 
tions are presented in Table 4.1 below, for the three samples of the 
dialogue interaction which form the basis of the various analyses in 
this study (each sample period consists of twenty student-teacher 
exchanges; details on the samples for each student are given in Appendix 

II to Chapter One). 

From the ninbers in Table 4.1, in the colunns marked "Initiated 
Extended Topic Chains," it is clear that most topics that are extended 
for at least three turns are student-initiated. Whether one looks at 
the total number of initiating moves or at the number of extended topic 
chains, it appears that the teacher does not select the majority of 
topics. On the average, 9*3 percent of all topic Initiations develop 
into extended topic chains, initiated by the students, while 2.7 percent 
of the total number of topic initiations generate extended topic chains 
that are teacher-initiated. 

An interesting ooiq>arison can be made between the two methods 
for determining who selects most topics in the interaction. When we 
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decide by the nuinber of initiating moves alone, we find that for Laura, 
in the fall sample, Mrs. R. would bfe said to select the most topics, 
since she has }H topic initiating moves to Laura's I3. However, by 
taking the number of extended topic chains as our measure we find that 
Laura selects the most extended topics (6, to Mrs. R's H). Since we are 
interested in the teacher's role in promoting interactive writing, the 
second measure appears to be more appropriate for the dialogue Journal 
interaction. It is necessary to go beyond tabulation of initiating 
moves alone in dialogue Journal interaction because participants in this 
kind of communication must usually attend to multiple topics so that it 
may sometimes be r'lysically impossible to respond to all topics brought 
up by the other interlocutor. This difficulty may be due to time 
constraints or other organizational natters. The students must write in 

* . . c» . - . . ...... 

their Journals during ^transitional times in class, during recess or 
lunch, or after finishing other work and are not given a block of time 
to write during the day. The teacher, on the other hand, writes to each 
individual student at night, rather than during her regular working <= 
hours. Under such circumstances it seems that topic chains that are . 
developed increase in importance. If the teacher promotes the develop- 
ment of student-initiated topics, she is employing a strategy that 
allows her nonnative students to actively engage in the interaction. 

Allowing students to select topics for interaction is one of the 
roost important teacher strategies to promote dialogue Journal interac- 
tion. Dialogue Journals,' such as the ones discussed here, are essen- 
tially student-centered. Teachers using dialogue Journals may unwit- 
tingly frustrate the interaction if they insist instead on having their 
students respond to teacher-initiated topics. For example, Blazer 
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(preaentation at CAL, 1984) studied dialogue journal writing in a kin- 
dergarten classroom and found a teacher in one of the dialogue journals 
she studied urging a student several times during the course of the 
interaction to answer her questions. Instead of attending to the 
teacher's questions, however, the student (who had previously lien quite 
prolific) dramatically decreased in his writing, to a point where he 
almost stopped writing altogether. 

Although the numbers of student-initiated topic chains in these 
data are sufficiently high to allow for the conclusion that the teacher 
does not select most salient topics, we have not yet explored exactly 
how this strategy promotes the interaction, blowing the students to 
have the majority of topic initiating moves is a necessary but not suf- 
ficient strategy for promoting interaction. Actual interaction, that is 
the linking together of topically related moves, is accomplished by what 
I will refer to as local strategies . These are strategies that lccq^^- 
pany each move in the^topi^^ain. The local strategies that I have . 
identified in the present data'aTe^e following: 

1. Asking information and opinion qijestipns; 

2. Showing understanding by repeating, incorporating or 
accepting a student's move or part of it. 

3. Using circumlocution or simplification; 

4. Elaborating/adding information; 

5. Requesting clarification/providing clarification; 

6. Changing the topic within a larger topic framework; 

7. Generalizing statements by the student; 

8. Offering suggestions/a different point of view; 
9.. Evaluating. 
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I will discuss each strategy in turn. 

1. Kreeft's ("The importance of teacher questions in written 
interaction," this volume) discussion of the various questioning tech- 
niques used by the teacher in the dialogue journals points out that the 
teacher's questioning strategies are more conducive to continued dialogue 
than those typically found in classroom interaction. Another feature of 
the teacher's questions is that they are often part of a larger move 
that contains other strategies as well. In such cases, I made a deci- 
sion about whether it is the question specifically that is aiding in the 
operation of the overall strategy of the move before I classified it. 

2. The teacher may incorporate, reywsat, or accept a student's 
moye^br part of it as a way of showing understanding. In U Chal's jour- 
nal, for example, his problem with the Fahrenheit scale leads to an 
exchange of information about the two temperature scales, Fahrenheit and 
Celsius: 

S-84 ■■ 

S-I-5 I Brazil they only use Celsiils they have Fahrenheit but 
they use Celsius to see the temperature to cook and the 
doctors use only Celsius to see the body temperature. 

. .. ■ T-®^ 

T-R-5 You know Celsiur, better than Fahrenheit temperatures 
then, don't you? We are going to be doing some ther- 
mometer reading 'here in the room. We'll use both 
scales. 

S-85 

S-R-5 I never read about Fahrenheit until I come to U.S. . . 

The first time I saw a film of doctor and they find that 
I monkey had a fever and when he got the fever his body 
temperature was 115" F but I thought they was talking 
about 115* C but now I know the different of Celsius and 
Fahrenheit. 

(Underlining mine. ) 
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U Chal, who has spent most of his elementary school years in Brazil; 
seems to imply that he knows more about Celsius than Fahrenheit. The 
teacher shows her understanding by using the question which accepts 
U Chal»s implication and by her comforting statement, "We'll use both 
scales" for. thennoraeter reading. • 

Sometimes, however, the "understanding" the teacher shows is not 
shared by the student. In these cases, her move may yield a protest 
response, as in this example from Andy's journal: 

S-85 

S-I-135 Today play show is I don't like. This show is not funny. 

T-85 

T-R-I35 The ICAP show was hard for you to understand . I can 
understand that you would not like it. 

S-86, 

S-R-135 I understand show and I am not happy. This show is not 
hard. 

(Underlining mine. ) 
Here, Andy disagrees with the teacher's "understanding" of his probiera 
with the show. Such disagreements may set the stage for lengthening a 
topic chain, but this happens rarely. 

3. The teacher may simplify her moves in various ways. With 
Kenny, who is one of the most limited English proficient of the subjects 
studied here, she prints most of her entries instead of writing in cur- 
sive. Also, she uses simple sentences almost exclusively and may even 
use a "foreigner talk" feature such as using no article, but those cases 
are extremely rare. The following is a teacher move from Kemny's 
journal: 



T-42 

TtI-Si Mrs. M- has two skulls. One skull was a bear. Did Kenmy 
see the bear skull? The other skull was big. What animal 
was that? 

Simplification also refers to attempts to leave in-depth 
discussion of topics to the student, as in the following sample from 
U Chal's journal. The topic is inflation: 

S-18 

S-R-10 In Brazil the new car is 5000 dollar, in German is half 
of dollar but the inflation is more of United States. 

T-18 

T-R-10 Inflation is bad here, too. We wish inflation would go 
^ away! . 

S-19 

S-R-10 In Korea one dollar is 650 yen but the inflation is more 
big of United States, the banana in Korea is one dollar 
in Brazil is 25 cent. 

T-19 f 

T-R-10 I bought bananas and got 3 for 29 cents! It is bad when 
inflation is so bad. 

U Chal is making a comparison between the countries in which he has 
lived. In both T-18 and T-19 the teacher is supportive and offers 
general, rather than specific comments, thus allowing U Chal to add 
information and develop his topic in his own way. 

4. The fourth category of the local strategies the teacher 
araploys to aid the students in develooing topics is elaborating or 
adding information. By using this strategy the teacher adds to the 
existing topic framework so that the possibility i,3 opened to expand the 
set of points that can be discussed. The example be.'.ow is from U Chal's 
journal. 
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S-84 

Yes, I like to make reports if fun to make, and at the 
same time we learn more about life in the ocean. I am 
doing the report about White Sharks then when I finish I 
am going to do about Dophins if I have time. 

T-84 

Dolphins or porpoises are unique animals. They seem to 
have a language. 

S-85 

I know and I read that scientist was stunding about 

dolphins language. Last year when I was in Brazil I was 

iC^i^? f®?.°t} ID^ ^1 9aw a dophin dead on the sand and 
vfhen I touch the skin is like sofet and then when^ eat 

the lunch and I go to see. the dolphin some birds. was 
eating the dolphin. 

T-85 

The dolphins have even been trained to do undersea work 
for the Navy. They seem to have an intelligence. The 
birds help to clean the beach by eating the dead ani- 
mals. The dolphin's skin has no scales— we expect an 
animal that looks like a fish to have scales. 



By introducing the information, "They seem to have a language," the 
teacher has expanded the topic framework. Moreover, the focus of the 
topic chain has shifted from the report U Chal is doing to the contents 
of the report which deals with dolphins. U Chal can now expand the 
topic framework himself by adding his experience with a dead dolphin. 

In her next move (T-R-3), the teacher repeats the strategy by 
adding, "They seem to have an intelligence." She also uses another 
strategy which I will discuss later—responding to U Chal's experience 
with a dead dolphin, with more general themes,^ "The birds help to clean 
the beach by eating the dead animals ." and, "we oxpect an animal t hat 
looks li ke a fish to have scales." 

5.. A strategy which the teacher rarely uses is to request 
clarification, as in the example below, from Michael's journal: 

1^3 



S-.R-2 



T-R-2 



S-R-3 



T-R-3 



S-83 



S-I-26 You know today moving U Chal put cards into every bag 
except Tony I know why U Chal put the cards every cards 
because he put cards into every bag so they don't margar 
hira. 

'•33 

T-R-26 I am not sure what you said. U Chal put cards in 

everyone's sack so they don't margar him? What word did 
you put there? Please tell me. 

S-83 

S-R-26 Oh I forgot what you said about the Valentine you said 
if you want to give the cards is ok and you don't want 
give the cards is ok , too and I, saw margar so I was 
wrong I did not think about what you tell roe and I 'm 
sorry about telling the UChal they margar him so I'm 
very sorry about that. 



Although Michael's response does not really provide much clari 
fication, the request does elicit it. More often, the teacher provide 
clarification when it is requested or when it is appropriate. In the 
following example, again from Michael's journal, the teacher provides 
clarification that is not explicitly requested. 

S-37 

S-I-47 Today I get the stamps I am very happy Mrs. Reed. 

T-37 

T-R-47 Mrs. B- liked your help! You earned the stamps. 
Are, you going to start a collection now? 

S-38 

S-R-ii7 I want to collection but my mother doe;s not bi^ for me. 

T-38 

T-R-M7 You do not need to buy stamps. Save all of the envelopes 
that come to your house. Ask your frietids to save 
their envelopes for you. Then you can get those stamps 
and trade them. 
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In T-R-H7 the teacher explains how stamp collecting can work without 
costing money. From entry S.38 it appears that this clarification was 
needed because Michael seems to think that he can only collect stamps if 
his mother buys thera for him. 

6. A strategy which I p,Mnted out earlier, in a sample from 
Gloria's journal, is changing the focus of a topic within the existing 
topic framework. 

S.139 

S-I-35 This weekend I. might stay at my sister's olace for thrpp 
days. I am going'^to see^movie^ it hi? RoEsl. SRS Sas I 
TV. 

T-139 

T-R-35 That should be fun! That way you'll get to see Kevin! 
Is he talking yet? Does he have a name for you? 

S-1H0 

S-R-35 No! He is not talking yet. But he is trying to speak. 

No he does not has a name for me. He just craw to me or 
try to reach. Sometimes I can't do my homework. He. 
tries to eat my paper or tring to ripe it. 

Here, the topic focus is changed to a favorite subject of Gloria's, her 
nephew Kevin. Second language researchers have suggested that one 
strategy that native speakers use in. their conversations with nonnative 
speakers is to bring up topics that are salient to the nonnative speaker 
(Long, 1983a). The teacher here brings up salient topics within a 
larger topic framework. Since most topic chains are student-initiated, 
it seems intuitively an effective strategy to get students to respond to 
their "own" topic by refocusing what is being written about to something 
that is part of the history of the discourse and that has proved to pro- 
duce relatively long topic chains. 
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7. Sometimes the teacher may use the student's statements to 



respond with a more generalized theme. One such example was given 
before (p. 1^*3); U Chal's experience with a dead dolphin was put into 
the more general theme of ecological balance. If a student complains 
that a classmate did not help him to do something, the teacher may 
respond with the general theme of "how to ask people for help." Thus, 
the student's specific experience is placed in a wider context. The 
following example is from Michael's Journal: 

S-68 

S-I-55 You know at the Burma we have the disco house for tapa. 

Some of holiday and the sign and dance and you know what 
happen to some cf the people and they go like this "Oh! 
look at him he is danceing. I don't know why the Burma 
people see the they are kissing so they said oh look 
what they doing. 

, J_ . .;T-68 

T-R-55 Some countries don't disco dance and some countries 

don't have p>eople kiss each other when other people can 
see. We call it a different custom. Every country like 
Burma and the United States have different customs. Did 
you see the hostages when they thsmked the Algerian men 
for helping. They shook hands then hugged them on each 
side of the face. That is their custom. 



In this case Michael's specific example of the "disco house" is placed 
in a general theme of cultural differences, showing that countries have 
different customs. 

8. The teacher may also offer suggestions for activities stu- 
dents plan to undertake or provide a different point of view. She uses 
this strategy to discuss options for "crazy dress day" with Laura. In 
the following example it is Laura who brings up the topic. 

S-118 

S-I-55 I ave no idea about a the costum but all thing about it. 
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T-118 

T-R-55 You think about a costume for crazy dress day! It will 
be fun. Could you and Leticia dress like twins? 

S-119 

r S-R-55 Yes we are going to dress like twins it will be f un 
thank you for the idea will find some dresses. 

T-119 

T-R-55 How about wearing same color pants, blouses, ribbons in 
your hair—then you'd look like twins. 

Note that in T-ll.'^ the teacher starts out by repeating part of Laura's 
move ("You think about a costume. . . ."). This becomes part of the 
ultimate function of the move: to suggest what to do for "crazy dress 
day." Many teacher strategies have this "dual" function. The teacher 
may repeat part of the student's move to "set the context straight," as 
it were, or as a way of signalling which of the many topics is being 
referred to. The rest of the move serves a different function—to make 
a suggestion with regard to that topic, for example. 

9. The final strategy I will discuss is the teacher's use of 

« 

evaluations. Evaluative remarks by the teacher can refer to the 
dialogue journal interaction itself, as when she remarks to Kemny, 
"Kemmy wrote a lot," or to Laura, "You did not write to me! I am sad." 

4 

She may also make evaluative remarks about the student's behavior in 

class or about the student's academic achievement. The following 

example is from Michael's journal: 

S-85 

S-I-3H You know what I like spelling Bee. You know today 
Spelling Bee is little bit easy. 

T-85 

T-R-3i^ You did very well on practice spelling bee. Yes! I 
could tell you were having fun! 



8-86 

S-R-SM I know Mrs. Reed I know how spelling on the Unint 15 and 
16 and you call the hard book so I can't spell and I got 
out. 

The categories of strategies I have presented here will.- be used 
to code all of the "local strategies" found in the three sample periods 
of the journals. In the next section I will discuss a method for deter-, 
mining how effective these strategies are in proooting the suptc.iance of 
the interaction in the journals. 

Effectiveness of teacher strategies 

, When we set out to measure the effectiveness of the teacher 
strategies described above, we assume that teacher strategies influence 
both the presence or absence of a responding move by the student and its 
length and complexity. First, concerning the premise that teacher 
strategies influence the presence or absence of student responses, I 
have mentioned earlier that the nature of dialogue journal interaction 
is such that topics may be initiated without becoming mutual. As Greene 
(1983) found for ». 2ond through fourth grade students using a school- 
based postal system, it is not unusual for students to exchange letters 
without actually interacting. She suggests that it takes experience for 
writers to learn to control the longer, more complicated turns that are 
a feature of topic continuation in letters. One of the indicators of 
the effectiveness of teacher strategies, then, should be the effec- 
tiveness of the strategy in eliciting a response at all. - 

Concerning the length and complexity of the student's responding 
utterance, Berdan and Garcia (I982) show that among other variables, 
the previous utterance by a teacher has a definite effect on the 
language complexity of students' utterances as measured by the Mean 
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Length of Utterance '(MLU). Thus, in the dialogue journal interaction 
the characteristics of . the student response itself must be scrutinized. 
Do students elaborate more in moves contiguous to certain teacher strat 
egies than to others? What is the syntactic complexity of the student' 
responding move? What are the cohesive properties of the responding 
move? Answers to each of these questions seem to indicate a different 
level of effectiveness of the strategies. 

The procedure I suggest to measure the effectiveness of teacher 
strategies is a four-step method that should provide the desired 
answers. Figure 4.3 presents a schematic overview of the procedure. 
The goal of the four-step method is to provide information on the 
relative effectiveness of the various local teacher strategies with, 
regard. to: 1) frequency of student response; 2) degree of elaboration 
in "student response; 3) complexity and length of student response; and 
4) number of cohesive ties in student moves. Each of these measures 
will place the nine teacher strategies I have identified in a rank 
order for effectiveness. Rank-order correlations among the four 
measures will indicate whether the measures used result in similar rank 
orders, thus indicating a strong association among the various 
linguistic units upon which the strategies exert an influence. As a 
first step I will simply award points to each teacher move that elicits 
a response. I will add to that score the 'total number of other moves in 
the same teacher entry and weigh for those that also elicit a response. 
The weighted score will be applied on the assumption that when there are 
several topics- to be attended to at a time, a strategy needs more power 
to elicit a response than when there is only one topic to -be attended 
to. This scoring procedure gives an overall rating to each strategy 
based solely on whether or not the strategy elicits a response, without 
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Figure 4.3. Four-step method for measuring effectiveness of 
teacher strategies. 

considering details of quality of the response. 

The second step in the measuring procedure will be a categoriza 
tion of students' responding moves in tennsof the relative presence or 
absence of elaboration. This is measured by the addition of specific 
details. Tnis procedure, which is based on Staton's (1982) measurement 
of topic elaboration in dialogue journals, will yield an elaboration 
score for each strategy that will allow a determination pf a rank order 
of strategies in terms of their effectiveness in eliciting elaborated 
student responses. 

Without entering into the ongoing controversy concerning the 
validity and usefulness of T-Unit analysis as a measure of language 
development (cf. Gaies, 1980), I suggest that greater syntactic 
complexity indicates to a certain extent the further development of a 
topic. Since I am interested in determining development of topics as a 
function of teacher strategies, the third step in the procedure 
discussed here is to use a T-Unit analysis to examine the syntactic 
complexity of students' responding moves. Determining T-Unit lengths 
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for responding moves contiguous to the various teacher strategies will 
indicate a. rank order of effectiveness of these strategies to elicit 
more complex language, 

. The final step in the measuring procedure is to detennine the 
cohesiveness of students' responding moves. Since teacher strategies 
are aimed at promoting interaction and avoiding communication trouble, 
they should be found to elicit cohesive texts. Halliday and Hasan 
(1976) point out that it is cohesion that enables the reader to 
interpret the text. By determining the number of cohesive ties in stu- 
dents' responding moves contiguous to the -various teacher strategies, 
another rank order of effectiveness of teacher strategies will be 
obtained. 

Conclusions 

At this point no conclusions can be drawn with regard to the 
effectiveness of various teacher strategies in these dialogue journal 
samples. It should be pointed out here that the results which will 
ultimately be achieved from the proposed procedure should not be con- - 
sidered as a program of effective communicative behavior for teachers 
who use dialogue journals. Teacher strategies and their results are 
part of the larger context of the topic chain. That is, such things as 
student characteristics, shared background activities, the level of 
English of the student moves and the other variables indicated in the 
topic chain (Fig. H.1) all influence what the teacher will write at a 
certain point. Also, these background variables influence the degree to 
which teacher strategies are effective in eliciting studept responses. 
From the standpoint of communication effectiveness, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that it is the number of various strategies a participant in 
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an interactive situation has to choose from that will ultimately deter- 
mine communicative success. 

I suggest here that certain strategies will be more effective 
with certain students than others. However, the overall context in 
which the conmunication occurs will determine the degree of effec- 
tiveness of certain strategies. Thus, although Mrs. Reed may be an 
effective writer of dialogue Journals, her strategies for achieving her 
goals should not be copied mindlessly in another context. Participants 
in any interactive situation generally try out various strategies until 
they find, those that are most effective in achieving their coamunicative 
goals. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



, DIALOGUE JOURNALS AS A MEANS OF 
•EWABLING WRITTEN LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Jana Staton 

Introducticn 

How can we make it possible Tor all children to learn to read 
and write naturally and with full power— to the point of iraaginative 
participation in reading, active expression of their own ideas in " 
writing, and use of writing as a means for further learning? Most of our 
concern in education is with "teaching" children to read an^d write. We 
can, in. fact, teach the physical uses and discourse forms of written 
language (stories, essays, etc.), but the process is painful and 
protracted for many, taking as long as five or six years. Does it have 
to be this way? 

This chapter begins with an exairi nation of the possibility that 
learning to read and write can be a process much like the natural, 
functional, interactive process of oral language acquisition as it 
occurs between parent and child in non-school settings. The practice of 
students and teachers conducting written conversations in a "dialogue 
journal" is one existing practice which resembles in niany ways the 
process of first language acquisition. Thus, the input that the teacher 
provides in the dialogue journal resembles the input provided by the 
caretaker of the first, language learner. In raising the question of 
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what optimal approaches to written language acquisition would be like, I 
especially want to address the issue of what prevents practices like the 
dialogue journal from being a natural part of every child's first 
experiences with literacy. 

The analytical section explores the evidence for asserting that 
written interpersonal d^logues can fulfill the requirements for optimal 
input in the process of "subconscious language acquisiton" (Krashen, 
1982). The analysis describes the teacher's written input to ^different 
students who vary in language proficiency, in order to determine if in 
fact these beginning learners of English are actually getting "optimal 
input" through the written dialogue. 

- -The final section reviews some of the problems and issues raised 

by current literacy practices, and sumuarizes the argument that reading • 
and writing can be naturally acquired by students, in .^both first and 
second language settings, in the process of meaningful coniuunication. 

» 

Starting over in thinking about learning to read and write 

What would be the best approach for introducing young children 
or ^cond language learners to written language use in a, way that would 
lead readily to communicative competence? That is the central question 
I want to pose. In doing so, I am not concerned with how to make 
marginal improvements, in current approaches to learning to read and 
write (usually text-book based approaches in large class settings), but 
am asking what the process should look like if we started over. There 
is one extant, highly successful language learning practice created by 
human culture to which we can-. turn as a model, and that is the way in 
which infants learn to speak (or sign) their native language through 
interaction with competent adults or older children. Even though there 
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are important cultural variations on this process, the basic process is 
the same J This process involves functional interaction within a 
social context which gives meaning to the linguistic code, in which 
there is a sufficient quantity of clear, comprehensible input, and in 
which there are numerous opportunities for gradual approximation of 
appropriate utterances. 

Dialogue journals can create the. same kind of functional, 
interactive written conversations in which students can pursue topics of 
interest. In the first study of dialogue journal writing, Roger Shuy 
suggested that dialogue journals provide a naturaL transition from the 
child's oral competence in using a first language into competence in 
written language (Shuy, 1982). He pointed out that the dialogue journal 
writing allows beginning writers to use the wide range of language 
functions which they have already mastered in spoken language, whereas 
essays, letters and other types of school writing do not. In such 
meaningful written conversations, students are socialized into the true, 
functional uses of reading and writing, The dialogue creates optimal 
conditions for acquiring competence in both reading and writing much 
more quickly, easily, and with less time spent in directed instruction. 

Although the analysis in this study draws only on the texts of 
dialogue journals from the sixth-grade ESL students in Mrs. Reed's 
class, the impetus for the study began with my recent observations of 
very young deaf students (five to seven years old) at Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School (part of Gallaudet College), with 
profound hearing loss since birth and without prior competence either in 
oral language or in sign language (Musick, 1984; Staton, 1984a). At this 
early level, I have been observing whether the dialogue journals can 
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allow these students to participate in written communication before they 
"know how" to read and write. 

These beginning students first draw pictures, and their teacher 
writes back and oonments on thera (a first reading comprehension event, 
similar to an infant gesturing at an object, and parent supplying the 
words). Their writing development appears to follow the natural 
sequence from one-word to two-word stage, until they are finally 
producing a full syntactic representation of meaning in linguistic form 
(Staton, 1984a). These young deaf children are "breaking into print" 
'^^^^o^t the extensive oral language competence which hearing children 
bring to written language. Nevertheless, the process in their dialogue 
journals follows the same sequence and appears to involve the same kinds 
of functional interactions in writing which occur in learning a first 
language, whether orally or visual-gestural ly. 

If the argument that students could learn to read and write more 
readily through interactive written conversations, supplemented as 
needed by one-to-one or large-class instruction, is fundamentally 
correct, it raises two further questions. First, why aren't interactive 
written conversations commonly practiced in schools? Second, what 
evidence exists that such conversations can provide the kind of "optimal 
input" required for promoting writing development? 

Lack of interactive written conversations 

Why isn't some kind of interactive written conmunication already 
common in schools, if it is as effective as I have claimed? Vfrjy are 
dialogue journals considered so innovative and unique by most teachers? 
Oie reason may be that our thinking about how children learn to read and 
write has rested on an unexamined assumption. Typically, we have 
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assumed that learning to read and write can happen only in school, with 
formal instruction in a group setting. By contrast, language 
acquisition requires some kind of one-to-one interaction over extended 
time, and it does not require specific teaching of forms or knowledge 
about the language. in isolated activities. Language seems to be 
acquired best when it is done subconsciously, in the process of doing 
something else. This approach simply doesn't fit into our existing 
schema of what schooling is. So educational practices begin with 
teacher-centered approaches, determining what the adult can do to teach., 
rather than beginning first with what children might be able to do and • 
only in. this context deciding what role the adult should play. I am not 
arguing for a nativist view of learning to read and write that would 
assume literacy will "just happen" apart from adults providing help and 
language input. But I am arguing that the child's learning is the 
context for any teaching that is needed, rather than the other way 
around . 

A number of researchers have begun to explore how children 
acquire literacy skills in sociocultural contexts through informal' 
reading and writing events, often with parental support (Anderson & 
Stokes,. 198^4; Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982; Goodman, '198^4; Harste, 
Woodward & Burke, I983; Jacobs, 198^4; Schieffelin & Cochran-Snith, 1984; 
Smith, 1983). Schieffelin and Cochran-anith, for example, in reviewing 
a number of settings in which children acquired literacy early, before 
formal instruction, found that the one common prerequisite was that 
these children were exposed to a literacy which was "functional, rele- 
vant and meaningful for individuals in the society in which they live" 
(1984, p. 22). 
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However, even these studies appear to have missed the direct 
connection between oral first language acquisition and the acquisitiori 
of reading and writing competence. They have not understood that in a 
literate society, teachers and other. adults , can readily and 
spontaneously provide in writing the same kind of optimal input as they 
do in face-to-face language interactions. 

The foregoing argument raises the question of what are the • 
"mechanisms" intrinsic to the dialogue journal, by which children could 
learn to read and write in interaction, without being taught? First, we 
have the natural human capacity to construct a language when placed in 
an environment where that language is being used in meaningful ways. 
Chomsky (1965) introduced the concept of a "language acquisition 
device," or LAD, to explain this unique human capacity, and something 
like it must be posited to explain how an infant constructs the 
components of a language, out of all the language input available, within 
the first two years of life. Second, language acquires meaning from the 
contexts in which it is used. By beginning to read and write about the 
particular physical and social context, including one's own perceptions, 
and feelings—the authentic human experience which is already 
understood—most of what is read and written would be comprehensible and 
meaningful, and new words could be learned in context. The third factor 
is the need for language input that is clear and comprehensible, both 
syntactically and at the discourse level, so that both comprehension and 
production are maximized. 

It is this third factor which can be studied directly. The 
following analysis of the teacher's writing as language input provides 
evidence that dialogue journal communication, when It is functional, 



about self-generated topics, and continued over sufficient time, 
provides an excellent environment for language learning. 

Characteristics of language acquisition and input 

The argument that dialogue Journal interactions with a teacher 
can actively contribute to and enhance students' language acquisition 
requires that the teacher's input be clear and comprehensible, and 
adapted to the individual student's level. This study is a first, 
empirical look at the written input of the teacher in the dialogue 
journal interaction to see how closely it matches the kind of input 
available to second language learners in face-to-face interaction. 

The current research on language acquisition, in first or second 
language settings, has focused on the nature of the "input" received by 
the language learner from competent native speakers. This research has 
been stimulated by the continuing evidence that persons, whether infants 
or adult's, when placed in language immersion situations where they 
interact frequently and meaningfully with native speakers, seem to 
acquire language rather naturally to reach a level of comnunicative 
competence which includes both sociolinguistic and linguistic mastery. 
In contrast, language learning in school settings does not seem to 
produce the same kind of mastery. What is it about the language which 
learners are exposed to by other speakers when interactions are 
functional and meaningful, either directly involving the learner or 
observed closely by the learner as they occur with others, that contri- 
butes to this mastery? The "input" hypothesis advocated by Krashen 
(1982), Hatch(1978a), Long (198O) and. others in the second language 
learning field, and by child language researchers studying the talk of 
children and caretakers (Snow 4 Goldfield, 198I; Wanner & Gleitman, 1982), 



states that the structure of the. interaction and the characteristics of 
the language input contribute in major ways to the "subconscious 
acquisition" of the language. While input and interactional features 
cannot account entirely for human language learning, as Shatz (I982) 
points out, there is growing empirical evidence that adults with infants 
and native speakers (NS) with nonnative speakers (NNS) adapt their 
language in highly systematic ways which facilitate comprehension of the 
language and cre-tc many opportunities for meaningful interaction by the 
learner (Long, I983). 

The dialogue journal process by its very nature has the poten- 
tial for providing the "set of requirements that should be met by any 
activity or set of materials aimed at subconscious language acquisition" 
(Krashen, 1982, pp. 62-76). As described by Krashen, these require- 
ments for "qptimal input" are that it is: 

1) Comprehensible to the learner. 

2) Interesting and/or relevant to the learner. 

3) Not grammatically sequenced according to some pre- 
sstablished plan; grammatical structures emerge in 
the course of the interaction, and in response to 
the learner's particular language ability. 

^) Potentially sufficient in quantity, to match the 
learner's particular needs and competence at any 
particular time, 

5) Provides opportunities for clarification and for 
more input on a given topic. 

6) Does not put the learner on the defensive; ,the 
interaction occurs in a non-threatening, supportive 
medium which is not "public" and in which "failure" 
is not noted or punished. 

The question now becomes whether the specific features of the 

teacher's input in the dialogue journal coomunication are similar to 
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those identified as characterizing optimal input in language acquisition 
settings, and whether the journals allow the opportiinity for a teacher 
to provide clear, comprehensible input in the target language, as well 
as opportunities for effective participation by the student. If the 
whole dialogue journal process is observably like a language acquisition 
encounter, is the actual written input to the student therefore like the 
input which seems to characterize both NS-NNS and first language 
interaction? Part of the interest in this study is in examining' the 
written input of a teacher who is competent in using dialogue journals, 
but who is not trained in second language teaching nor cognizant of the 
characteristics of language input which have been found to be most 
helpful to language learners. ^ 

The research on first language acquisition describes the 
language of the adult language user in adult-chi].d interactions in terms 
of three categories of features. First, there are the general charac- 
teristics of dialogue which are shared with most other face-to-face con- 
versations which center around self-generated, functional topics. Hatch 
(1978) has pointed out that learning a language evolves out of learning 
to carry on a good conversation, rather than the reverse. Following 
this principle, the competent speaker's input will be constrained to 
those topics^ which are mutually relevant— the competent speaker does not 
bring up and hold forth on topics which the other person kno\^s nothing 
about and cannot contribute to. The input is also constrained by the 
need to allow for equal turns, and to allow frequent openings for the 
other person. At the same time, the input represents a rich variety of 
talk— rich in language functions and not oversimplified in complexity. 
Generally, input designed for language acquisition adheres closely to 
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GriGe's (1975) maxims for conversational cooperation: not over or under- 
informative (quantity); relevant to the other speaker's topics (quality); 
sincere, and nonarabiguous (manner). 

The second category includes characteristics of the structure of 
the dialogue vrtiich have been found to typify language acquisition 
interaction, and which differ systematically from adult-adult 
conversations or conversations between native speakers. Among these 
characteristics are . that turns tend to be Shorter in length, there are 
more questions in proportion to declarative statements, more use of 
lexical substitution for unfamiliar words, there is mo.re overt marking 
of new topics (by intonation, lexical statements, pauses, etc.), and 
significantly more repetition of one's own and the learner's statements 
to ensure comprehension for both participants (cf. Long, I98O, for a 
sunmary of these interactionally determined features). 

Third are the specific characteristics of the language addressed 
to the child, usually called input, which involve variations in 
linguistic forms at the sentence or intrasentential level to make the 
input more comprehensible. These include: a greater proportion of 
present-tense verbs; greater use of Yes-No over Wh-questions; shorter 
length of utterances; less complex syntax (fewer passives, embedded 
clauses, or negatives)'; a higher ratio of content words (nouns, verbs) 
to function words (conjunctions, prepositions, articles, etc.); and 
vocabulary substitution. 3 

In sumniary, the process of first language acquisition is so 
remarkably successful that it has been accepted as an automatic feature 
of human life. The recent research on first and second language 
acquisition has shown that the features of conversations between 



caretakers and first language learners and between native and nonnative 
speakers in second language acquisition share a set of characteristics 
whicli greatly* facilitate the acquisition of language. What has been 
lac^king in even the best formal approaches to teaching reading and 
writing is a means of functional inamersion in written conmunication, 
which would replicate the conditions for optimal langiaage acquisition, 
and bring about the same kind of competence in using the written forms 
of language as most speakers gain in using oral language (or 
visual-gestural sign language, in the case of deaf children). 

The next part of the paper presents a method for analyzing writ- 
ten dialogue text to determine if the features of clear, comprehensible 
input are present, and describes the results of applying the method to 
samples of the teacher's dialogue text. 

Analysis of language input in dialogue journal text 

It seems intuitively right to claim that interactive, continuous 
writing about self-generated topics creates the same set of optimal 
characteristics for language acquisition as do first language interac- 
tions. But what evidence is there that the written dialogues actually 
(1) provide clear, comprehensible input, and (2) expand and elaborate on 
the learner's conments in interactive response, to accomplish meaning 
and to demonstrate how the tappet language does so? How well does 
dialogue journal writing match the linguistic characteristics of oral 
language input in first and second language interactions? 

Selection of written input features 

After a review of the most recent work in the field of first and 
second language acquisition, I selected the following set of features 
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for analysis. The features are listed first in terms of those which 
are more intrasentential in nature; second, those which are 
interactively determined by the student's contribution to the 
discourse; and third, those which are characteristic of the discourse 
at the broadest level. The features are stated in terms of research 
findings concerning conversations with first or second language learners 
as compared to conversations between adults or native speakers. 

Inputr-^eatures 

1. Tenser— tl6re present tense verbs than past or 
future, fewer or no "complex" tenses such as past 
perfects 

2. Length of utterances: shorter utterances (using T- 
unit measure). 

3- Syntactical complexity is adjusted to be slightly 
above that of the learner; specifically, one finds 

- few or no passives 

- fewer embedded clauses. 

- fewer negatives 

Functional complexity: ratio of content to function 
words is higher (nouns, verbs, etc. to conjunctions, 
prepositions, articles). 

5. Vocabulary: provision of explanatory context, defi- 
nition for unusual words by apposition, etc. 

Interactional features : 

1. Topic change: topics are signalled more overtly in 
some manner. 

2. Topic establishment: separation of topic statement 
and comment into two utterances. 

3. Turn-taking: shorter turns, more equal in length to 
learner units. 

i|. Questions: more questions relative to declarative 
statements; more Yes-No or tag -end than Wh- 
questions. 



5. Repetition: more direct repetition of one's own or 
learner's statements (for clarification). 

6. Expansion of learner's "telegraphic" statements, in 
order to supply missing function words. 

7. Use of lexical substitution (rewording an unclear 

word or phrase in subsequent statements, using simpler words). 

Quite clearly, many of these features will necessarily co-occur. 
The attempt to establish the topic in a separate statement bafore making 
a comment which adds /lew information will lead to shorter utterances, which 
in turn will have fewer conjunctions and will therefore be less complex, 
on measures of sentence complexity. Such changes will also contribute 
to a higher ratio of "content" to "function" words. However, in beginning 
this analysis it was not known which of these features may actually vary 
in the teacher's writing, and so each has been analyzed separately. 

As pointed out earlier in this paper, there are also some features 
of adult-learner language acquisition discourse which are not different 
from features in adult-adult or native speaker-native speaker discourse. 
These are intrinsic features of cooperative, mutual conversations, but 
jOnes which are often not present in classroom interactions or in 
beginning written materials. Of the features identified as general 
characteristics of good mutually comprehensible adult ^conversations, 
those which seemed- possible to observe and count in the text include four: 

Features of good conversation 

!• Rich variety of language functions (speech acts); -\ 

2. . Relevant cominents directly connected to the other 

person's topic; 

3. Conments built on shared presuppositions and 
' . available context; 

4. Frequent openings for the learner to have a turn. 
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Text sample 

To test out methods for analyzing the dialogue journal texts to 
see if these features would vary depending on the linguistic level of 
the student, I chose two students from the sample of six who are the 
focus of the rest of this report: "U Chal," who was the most proficient 
in English usage (of these six) aiid "Su Kyong," who was among the least 
proficient. If the dialogue journal is an optimal language acquisition 
event, then we should find systematic differences in the teacher's 
written input to these two students (who, it should be remembered were 
both among the least English proficient in the class. ) 

To provide a broader basis for the analysis I' included two 
samples of the same teacher's writing to two more proficient English 
users, in similar informal written conversations. (1) samples of the 
teacher's writing in the form of personal letters to me during the 
period 198I-I983, discussi-ng her teaching and other events in her life, 
and (2) the dialogue journal text of her^ writing to the most mature and 
most English proficient student in this same sixth grade 198O-8I class, 
Janny. The addition of these latter two samples allowed comparisons of 
the teacher's linguistic ctiaracteri sties and discourse style across four 
recipient audiences which^ varied in English proficiency: 

1) minimal English-proficient learner, sixth grade: Su Kyong 

2) more advanced English-proficient learner, sixth grade: U Chal 

3) proficient user of English as a second language, sixth 
grade: Janny 

k) adult native English speaker, personal friend: Jana 
Although the proficient ESL student, "Janny," is also a second 
language learner, her written and spoken competence is such that the 
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teacher did not perceive her as an English language "learner" (Mrs. ' 
Reed, personal interview). I thus assumed that the teacher would be 
likely to write to Janny as she would to a native English user. There 
should be a greater similarity between the teacher's input in this 
journal and the adult personal letters, and greater differences between 
her input to Janny and to either U Chal or Su Kyong. One test of 
dialogue journals as an environment for language acquisition therefore 
would be found in the comparison of the teacher's writing to U Chal and 
to Su Kyong: Can this written form of conmunication allow for fine 
discriminations between two students who are similar in English " 
proficiency? 

The use .of this small but representative sample of texts allowed 

time for a careful consideration of how to count the occurrence of the 

■ - . - - .-. .- ^ - - - . - 

features in such a way that relevant comparisons could be made across 
texts which, differ in format, content", and length. The data analysis 
was conducted to demonstrate how such analyses might be undertaken and 
to explore initial hypotheses, rather than to attempt an exhaustive 
statistical study. 

The samples of text from Su Kyong and U Chal were taken from 
their journals in February, about mid-year. The criterion for selection 
was a two-week exchang-i in which both participants seemed fully 
involved, generating ten entries for each student and the teacher, but 
the length of the entries, of course, varied. Selecting from February • 
entires assured that the teacher would have sufficient exposure ,to each 
student's writing to have made an assessment of their language level. 
The sample from Janny 's journal came from early March and is only one 
week long, but the total amount of writing is close to that of the other 



two students. The two letters were each a full page of typewritten 
prose, each about 400 words in length (only one is enclosed). 

In considering the results of the analysis, one must keep in 
mind that no examples of the teacher's writing to a proficient, :adult 
audience were available in the dialogue journal format. Letters are 
naturally monologues; because of the time and space separations, 
personal letters will have fewer "performatives"; i.e., speech acts 
which directly act on or reqi^^st action from a reader. Comparisons - 
between the language features in the teacher's letters and in the 
journal texts can be only rough indications of her natural competency at 
varying input. 

However, the personal letters are written in an informal 
register, and do approximate the style we would expect her to use in a 
dialogue journal exchange with an adult proficient in English. My 
extensive reading and analysis of adult-level dialogue journals has 
shown that such journal texts have the same preponderance of reporting 
functions and elaborations on past experience as do personal letters. 

Table 5.1 outlines the parameters of the text samples, vrtiich are 
providea in full in the Appendix to this chapter. 







Statements 






Audience 


Entries 


(Utterances) 


Words 


Topics . 




(N) 


m 


(N) 


(N) 


To: Su Kyong 


10 


46 


336 


22 


To: U Chal 


10 


59 


535 


27 


■To: Janny 


5 


46 


550 


16 


To: Jana 


2 letters 


60 


122 


10 




(1981) 






TB) 




(1983) 




(360) 





Table 5.1. Description of teacher texts used for comparative analysis, 
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Data analysis 

1. Linguistic input features 

The first set of features to be analyzed were the linguistic 
features of the teacher's input. Table 5.2 on the following page presents 
the result of that analysis, comparing the teacher's input to Su Kyong, 
to U Chal, to Janny, and to Jana. In most cases, the base for deter- 
mining frequency of occurrence is the total number of written state- 
ments or sentences for the two-week period. In some cases, the number 
of paragraphs or number of entries is used as the base. 

Both the variations which Table 5.2 reveals and the lack of 
variations or even lack of any occurrence of some features are 
instructive in adding to our understanding of how these written 
conversations function as language learning opportunities. 

Tense. The first feature, use of more present tense rela- 
tive to past tense verbs, does not vary markedly in the teacher's 
writing to any of these three students, but does contrast with her 
writing to an adult colleague, where the contrast in tense use is 
marked. 

Ex: Su Kyong: My had is hord little 

Mrs. Reed: I hope your head does not hurt. 

.Ex: Mrs. Reed: While we were in England we (just) had to go to 

Harrods, the largest department store .... 

With Su ^yong, the teacher stays in the present tense, even though the 
headache is a day old by now and could have been referred to in the past 
tense. In the letter to Jana, the narrative function leads to 
establishing relationships in the past. 
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Audience 

(in order of increasing English proficiency) 



Input Feature 


Su Kyong 


U Chal 


Janny 


Jana 


1, Ratio of present to 
past tense verbs 
(based on number of 
sentences) 




6lt:22t 


56i:26t 


^l:66t 


2. Utterance Length: 










- Teacher T-uiit 
measure 


7.3 


9.07 


10.5 


16.6 


(Child T^init) 


(6.8) 


(10.7i4) 


(114.8) 


N/A 


- Teacher/child 
t-uiit ratio: 


1.07:1 


.81414:1 


.71:1 




3* Syntactical 

cooD lex i t V : ( base d 
on i of all sen- 
tences containing:) 










- passive constructions 


0 


0 


0 


3* 


- embedded clauses 


19t 


19t 


25* 


60f 


- negatives 


13t 


0 


7i 


15* 


k. Ratio of content words 
to function words 


67:33 


56:1414 


49:51 


146:514 


5. Vocabulary: 
definitions and 
explanations (# of 
instances) * 


0 


1 


0 


0 



a, 

Table 5.2. Differences in linguistic input in the teacher's writing to 
audiences varying in level of English proficiency. 
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This lack of variation in the teacher's writing to the students 
may indicate that the dialogue journal, in the way the teacher uses it 
as a context-embedded form of daily writing, itself constrains the 
occurrence of references to complicated time relationships in the past 
or future, or to conditional states. This, of course, would -make the 
dialogue journal a more effective initial language learning encounter. 

Utterance length . Typical of all input to new learners is a 
somewhat shorter length of utterances than would be typical of adult- 
adult or NS-NS discourse. The teacher's adaptfitions to her students' 
levels of comprehension are quite systematic. With Su Kyong, her 
average length of utterance (using the T-Unit measure to determine 
independent statements) is 7.3- With U Chal it definitely increases, to 
9.07, and with Janny it increases again to 10.5. All of these are much 
below her adult-level discourse style of 16.6 words per sentence. If we 
contrast the teacher's mean length of utterance to that of each 
student's, we find that she matches Su Kyong almost exactly (7.3 to 
6.8). With U Chal and Janny, she is writing slightly less lengthy 
utterances than the students, but for each, the average length of her 
utterances does increase systematically with the student's proficiency 
in English. 

Syntactic complexity . A more specific way of looking at the 
complexity of the teacher's writing is to look at the frequency of 
occurrence of, several features which generally contribute to linguistic 
complexity: passives, embedded clauses, and negatives. The teacher 
avoids passives in writing to all three students; only in her letter to 
an adult do one or two passive constructions come into use. With 
embedded clauses, there is more systematic differentiation between 
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studer.ts: for both Su Kyong and U Chal, she has about the same number 
(19* of all statements (T-Units) have an embedded clause). For Janny, 
it is slightly higher (251), and for an adult reader, her natural 
discourse style places embedded clauses in 60t of all statements. The 
pattern of variation is not clear in the use of negatives. Their 
occurrence, given our small sample of text, seems determined not by the 
teacher's adaptation to the student's level of proficiency, but by the 
specific topics and language functions being accomplished. (For 
example, with Su Kyong the teacher is suggesting alternative, actions the 
student could take, and this results in more negatives.) In general, 
the teacher uses negatives infrequently with all readers. 

Content/function words . The next feature is the ratio of 
content t6 function words. For content words, I counted all nouns, 
verbs, adverbs, and adjectives, and pronouns used as subjects or 
objects. All other words, including auxiliary verbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and articles were categorized as function words. This analy- 
sis shows the degree of fine-tuning of input which the teacher 
accomplishes: with Su Kyong, there are almost twice as many content 
words as function words, as these examples demonstrate: 

Mrs. Reed: I like to go to Japanese Town , too. Did you 
eat there? 

Mrs. Reed: You are using some good words in spelling . Do you 
study at home ? 

The ratio decreases to about 5 to H for U Chal, is about even for Janny, 
and to an adult the number of function words is greater than the number 
of content words, as shown by these examples: 
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To U Chal: Yes! I can see why you might be confused reading 
words in clusters. You are learning the English 
language and the reading at the same time. 

To Janny: Being a winner always puts you in the position of 
being a target for anyone who feels insecure or 
• inferior. 

To Jana: It may be interesting to see- how often and under 

what conditions the self-disclosure takes place, if 
indeed it does. 

Definition s/explanations . The last feature is the use of 
definitions and explanations of particular words, which is very common 
in oral language. Only one instance of this feature was found in the 
first samples and it seems to occur rarely in the teacher's writing 
although there is nothing to prevent a teacher from using it. 

2. Interaction features 

The second set of features to be analyzed are those which relate 
to the structure of the interaction. Because of, the interactional 
nature of these features, they do not occur in the more monologue -style 
discourse of a letter, even a personal letter. For these features, 
Janny 's journal provides the relevant contrast with Su Kyong's and 
U Chal's, since we do not have any samples of the teacher's input to an 
adult in the dialogue journal format. Table 5.3 presents the results of 
the analysis, comparing the teacher's input to Su Kyong, U Chal, and 
Janny. 

Topic marking . The first feature studied was the marking of 
topics. In written form, there are conventions such as paragraphing 
which can provide overt topic marking. In the dialogue journals the 
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Audience 

(in order of increasing proficiency — >) 



Interactional Features 




u unai 


janny 


1. Overt topic marking . 








-topic defined in 
first sentence of 
pax agr apn 


20/20 


27/27 


n/i6 


-topic order matches 
student's topic order 


90* 


50* 


201 


2* Decomposition of 
topic and comment 
into two Sentences, 
as percent of total 
number 


50* 


■ 


0 


'^n Average lenrth of turns 
(# of Utterances) 
Teacher: Student 




5.8/i4.i| 


9.2/13 


k. Ouestions as npropnl" 
of all statements 


m 


171 


ill 


5. Yes-no or tag 

questions as percent 


} 

89* 


801 


1001 


6. Confirmation/clarifi- 
cation; (as 1 of all 
stabements; 




• 




-in question form 


0 


0 


0 


-direct repetition of 
student statement 


261 


71 


0 


7. Use of lexical substi- 
tution in subsequent 
entries 


0 


0 


0 


8. Expansion of student's 
vn?iting to supply 
missing function words 
^. (instances observed) 


3 


0 


0 



Table 5.3. Differences in interactional features of the teacher's 

writing to audiences varying in English language proficiency. 
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teacher separates all of her topics with paragraphing, even when the 
paragraph only has two sentences, as in the following response to 
Su Kyong: 

Mr^. Reed: Thank you! I would like to be like your Aunty! 

What is the bear's name? Do you think he needs a 
new name? 

Two other aspects of topic marking were studied to determine: if the 
teacher was making an additional effort to ensure that her topics were 
stated clearly in the first sentence of the paragraph; and whether the 
.topic order of her response matched the order in which the student 
introduced those topics. In her writing to U Chal and Su Kyong, she 
never fails to state the topic of the paragraph in her first sentence, 
as Table 5.3 shows. With Janny, however, it appears that she is not 
making the same careful adaptations in her discourse. Only 11 out of 16 
paragraphs begin with the topic clearly stated in the first sentence. 
In the others, the teacher begins by referring to the student's topic 
only infefentially as in the example below, which is a comment on 
Janny 's entry describing her difficulty with other students when she won 
the spelling bee: 

Mrs. Reed: It is difficult to understand— and I understand and 
share your weird feeling! Do cry if you feel like 
'it! You are human, your feelings are hurt and you 
are not at fault. It is very disturbing. It is 
roost difficult to be a good loser! 

In dialogue journals, where the student may bring up several 

topics in one entry for the teacher to respond to, the order of the 

teacher's response may contribute greatly to the coraprehensibility of 

her writing. Therefore, I also matched the topic order of each student 

entry with the order of th© teacher's response. In Su Kyong 's journal, 
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the order of topics matched in 9 of 10 exchanges or 90t; in U Chal's 
journal, the topics matched in order in 5 of 10 exchanges (50i). With 
Janny, we can surmise that the teacher is no longer conscious of the 
need to be careful about the order in vrtiich she responds to topples. 
Only once in five exchanges does the order of topics match. What this 
means is that the teacher is providing the least proficient students 
with input which is sequenced exactly to match their writing. If they 
are not sure about a topic in her response, they can look back at their 
own entry and count down. Observations of the classroom have shown that 
students often re-read their own entry in order to understand hers. By 
adhering to the same topic order, she is providing the kind of 
comprehensible input which language learners need. 

Topic decomposing . Even more interesting is the teacher's 
tendency to "decompose" her initial statements into two sentences, one 
stating just the topic, and the next offering a conment. or elaboration on 
that topic. Long (198O) first pointed out how characteristic this is of 
native speaker-nonnativc speaker discourse. With Su Kyong, 50% of all 
of the teacher's topics occur in a two-sentence pattern which serves the 
dual purpose of seeking confirmation that this is the right topic, and 
"establishing" the topic so that the student knows she has been 
understood : 

Su Kyong: today yestoday I dedt Jemel but today I raylt 

Jenel I can rayt Jenel bycus I can rayt. 
Mrs. Reed: Yes, yesterday you didn't turn in your journal. 
I am glad today you are writing in your 
journal. (S & T-36) 
With U Chal, she feels the need to signal the topic in an ihdependent 
sentence ranch less often (7t), and wi^j Jajriny the topic is referred to 
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as a "given," in the same sentence as her elaborated corment. 

Mrs. Reed to Janny: Those 3 boys do that to show off. 

Length of turns. Language learners need many opportunities to 
have a turn, and it is incumbent on the competent speaker to provide 
those opportunities by shortening their turn:,. With the dialogue 
journal, equality of turn-taking is ensured, but a teacher could 
nonetheless write a great deal more in her responses than her students 
do, in effect making them read and comprehend a lot of text before they 
could start writing in response. An analysis of the length of turns 
measured by number of sentences in a turn in these three journals shows 
a complex pattern. With Su Kyong, she manages to write slightly fewer 
sentences, on the average, than the student does (4.6 for the teacher, 
to 5.6 sentences for the student). With U Chal, her responses are 
slightly longe< 5.8 sentences to his 4.4. In fact, she tends to write 
2 to 6 sentences per entry more than he does. One may assume that she 
is responding to his greater conmand of English and greater involvement 
in academic topics to "stretch" his comprehension by elaborating more. 
With Janny, who is writing rather lengthy entries, the teacher's are 
generally shorter in co«parison. This pattern is typical of her 
responses to good students who are very elaborative. Since she reponds 
to 30 journals each evening, she cannot match the more fluent students 
in length or she would never get done. 

Questions . The teacher varies her ques|iions, both in the 
form of the question and in the frequency with which she uses them.''* To 
both Su Kyong and U Chal, 17* of her utterances are questions, while to 
Janny, only 41 of her utterances involve a direct question. This 
indicates that she is using questions more overtly to maintain 




engagement and check on comprehension with the less proficient English 
user. However, the proportion of questions to declarative statements is 
far less than the proportion of questions generally occurring in 
classroom interactions between teacher and student. While a slightly 
higher proportion of questions is good for new learners of a language, a 
preponderance of questions does not facilitate comprehension, and in 
fact can be quite intimidating. It should be pointed out that this 
teacher in her dialogue journal discourse does not make the mistake 
of asking several questions in a row about different topics. Her 
questions are spaced and integrated into acknowledgements and 
elaborations on the student's topics (cf. Kreeft's chapter on teacher 
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questions, this volume, for a more detailed analysis of the style and 
functions bf the teacher's questions.) 

Tne second variation in question use is the proportion of wh- to 
yes/no or tag-end questions. With young language learners, competent 
speakers, use a much higher proportion of yes/no and tag-end questions, 
thereby aiding the less competent speaker in framing a reply by reducing 
the complexity of an open-ended response (Shuy, 198lb). The teacher's 
input in the dialogue Journals clearly reflects this adaptation. With 
Su Kyong, she frames all but one question as a yes/no or tag- ?!"i 
question, as in this example: 

Mrs. Reed: I am afraid of tigers, are you? 
With U Chal as well, all but two questions are stated in a yes/no 
format, even when the way to elicit more conversation would be to use a 
wh- question: 

Mrs. Reed: Today we learned 3 ways to read better. 

Do you use any of those ways? CHpfliich 
way do you use?") 
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With both students she avoids "what," "where," "why" questions. With 
Janny, there are two questions in the sample, both in yes/no form. 
There are none in the letter to -Jana. One would assume the teacher 
would use more cognitively demanding question forms with Janny,' because 
Janny uses them, in her writing, 5 but wh- questions do not occur in the 
text sample. 

Conf i rmatior /clari f i cati on . Another marked feature of 
conversations with language learners is the high frequency of 
repetitions which serve to request clarification of or to confirm 
meaning. In the dialogue Journal samples analyzed, the teacher does not 
explicitly ask, for clarification of a student's statement, nor does she 
restate her own utterances. (The permanent visual record of the 
dialogue allows the student to reread the teacher's response as often as 
necessary, and if need be, to ask her or another student for help with a 
word or phrase. The written nature of the dialogue journal thus 
contains its own built-in "repeating" feature.) However, the teacher 
frequently repeats a phrase from what the student has written as a means 
of establishing that she has understood what the student meant. This 
would allow the student to respond with a correction if the teacher's 
understanding is wrong. 

Su Kyong: Sunday i go japanyes town so clan day got so lal 
thing 

Mrs. Reed: I like to go to Japanese Town, too. Did you eat 
there? 

One fourth or 26% of all the teacher's statements (sentences) to Su Kyong 
involve this kind of restatement (which also contributes to the topic 
decomposition score noted above). With U Chal, the number of direct 
repetitions is much lower (It), and with Janny, there are none. 
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Lexical substitution and expansion to supply missing function 
words are the last two features studied. Neither occurs frequently in 
the teacher's writing with these students. She does not use words 
unfamiliar to the students which would have to be clarified by -lexical \ 
substitution in subsequent entires, although this may have occurred more 
frequently at the beginning of th« year. Again, the students have the \ 
option of asking about unfamiliar words in class or looking them up in \ 
dictionaries, and they may do so, eliminating the need for the teacher 
to provide clarification in the journal itself. 

Expansion of the student's statement to supply missing function 
words or morphemes is a very oommon feature of first language 
adult-child discourse. Missing articles, prepositions, and auxiliary 
forms are added by. the adult in the expanded utterances. However, in 
the dialogue journals only with Su Kyong are there instances of the 
teacher supplying missing functors. 

Su Kyong Teacher 

Sunday I go Japanyes town I like to go to Japanese town, too 

Yesterday I dedt Journal Yes, you didn't turn in your 

journal. 

Dog junp the Jomplo It would \ take a dog a long time to 

learn to junp a jump rope, wouldn't 
it? 

(Underlining mine. ) . 
3. Conversational features 

The teacher's texts were also analyzed to determine the presence 
of the third set of features characteristic of good language input: 
features cooinon to all good, mutually satisfying conversations. Table 5.^ 
presents the descriptive findings concerning the four features chosen 
for analysis: variation in language functions (speech acts), relevance 
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Su Kyong 



U Chal 



Janny Jana 



1. Variation in 
language functions: 
(No. of, different 
functions) 

2. \ Comments relevant 
' to student topics 

(as i of 1 all topics) 

i 

3. . New topids referring 

to shared events or 
context (as % of all 
topics) 

4. Turn opportunity 
(teacher turns less 
than or equal to 
student 's) 



12 



68* 

15/22 



100* 

7/7 



10/10 



11 



.78t ; 
21/27'. 



loot 

6/6 



9/10 



13 



88t 20% 

14/16 2/10 



2/2 



5/5 



38t 

3/8 



n/a 



Table 5.4. 'Conversational features of the teacher's writing to audiences 
differing in English language proficiency. 



of comments to the student's topics, use of shared context in 
introducing new topics, and frequent opportunities for. the other person 
to take a turn. 

This set of features shows a different pattern overall than the 
other features of the teacher's writing. There is relatively little 
variation among the three students, and all show very high ocqprrence of 
the features in contrast to the teacher's letters, which have fewer 
language functions, less relevance, to ithe other writer's topics, few 
references to shared social/physical context, and are long monologues 
(as good letters should be). We might think of these features as means 
to accomplish some of Grice's maxims for conversational cooperation 
(quantity and quality) and as a means of ensuring that the comments are 
basically meaningful to the reader by referring to known physical /social 
contexts. 
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Variety of language functions . Good mutually satisfying 

I ■ ■ 

\ 

conversations are rich in their language uses, or "language functions" 
(sometimes referred Ito as speech acts). As a thorough study of language 
functions in both thip student and teacher writing was done by Shuy (this 
volume) for the six j|tudents studied in this report, I used his data for 
Su Kyong and U Chal and conducted the same analysis of language 
functions for the texts written to Janny and Jana. In all three' 
Journals the teacher uses a wide variety of language functions: she 
reports personal facts, reports general facts, gives opinions, requests 
information, requests opinions, requests that students clarify their 
text, thanks, evaluates, predicts, gives directives, and offers 
sympathy. By contrast, in her letters (which certainly are richly 
elaborated), there is less variation in purposes and therefore 
•functions: the teacher's letters consist of much reporting of personal 
and general facts, predictions, evaluations, reporting opinions, 
promising, and expressing wishes ("I do hope I can pass on some of my 
enjoyment of journals!"). 

Relevant connents . The second feature characteristic of good 
conversations is that speakers generally make their comments relevant to 
the other speaker's topics. When the teacher's topics were examined, a 
high percentage of her topics were connents on the student's topics: 
68 percent to 88 percent. Again, the dialogue Journal format enables 
tiiis conversational feature while the letter writing format constrains 
it. Letters generally provide new information, rather than comments on 
information already stated. Oily one-fifth of the teacher's topics in 
the two letters directly reference topics brought up (by phone or 
letter) by the other person. 



Reliance on shired context . Not all conments in a good 
conversation focus on prior topics; new topics are introduced from time 
to time in such a way that the other person can understand what is being 
said. What makes face-to-face conversations meaningful and comprehen- 
sible is that there is a high reliance on the shared social/physical 
context to provide meaning to the utterances.. While this reliance on 
shared context is .very marked in the conversations of caretakers and 
young children, it is a feature that characterizes all good dialogues. 
All topics introduced into the dialogue as new topics by the teacher 
were identified and analyzed. In the dialogue texts, none of her topics 
referenced an event or experience which did not happen during the day in 
the classroom, or which was not part of the child's own prior 
experience. 

Again, the letters stand in marked contrast; they are more de- 
context uali zed and introduce some topics about which the reader does not 
have prior knowledge (thus requiring more elaborated descriptions). 
About 5 of the 8 topics introduced' in the two letters are on new 
subjects. 

Frequent opportunities for a turn . The fourth characteristic 
that both participants get frequent opportunities for a turn, at first 
seems just an intrinsic and automatic part of the dialogue journal prac- 
tice. But as was pointed out in the analysis of turn length , a teacher 
could easily write much more thcin the students and require them to read 
a long entry before getting a turn to respond. We know that one of the 
basic rules adliered to by this teacher is to write "about as much" as 
the student writes. An examination of the relative length of 
teacher and student turns (using number of sentences in each as a unit) 
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shows that she seldcxn writes appreciably more than these students. Only 
once, in responding to U Chal, doe's she write twice as much as a student 
writes. The students, in dialogue with Mrs. Reed at least, enjoy 
responses which provide new information and demonstrate how to use the 
language and yet which give them an equal turn to express themselves. 
Since the required length of student turns is short (two or three 
sentences are suggested) and the student has control over the time 
required to complete^ it, being given frequent turns does not increase 
the pressure on the student to produce in a way that would cause anxiety. 

There are certainly other features of good conversations repre- 
sented in the dialogue journals which I have not analyzed. This brief 
set of features represents some of those which contribute to the 
comprehensibility of the writing and yet provide variety and interest 
for the learner. 

Conclusions 

This analysis has sought to discover whether the teacher varies 
her input to students to match their levels of language proficiency. 
Ccmparisons of her input to three students and between the students and 
an adult colleague show that she varies 14 of the features studied. 

The teacher varies relatively little the linguistic features at 
the intrasentential level in responding to the differences among her 
students. With these features, the dividing line in terms of adaptation 
to level of proficiency of the audience seems to be between (any) child 
and an adult audience. In contrast, she does vary more Oi the interac- 
tional features studied when writing to the different levels of ability 
represented by Su Kyong, U Chal, and Janny (6 of the 8 interactional 



features studied differ in her writing to Su Kyong and U Chal). It may 
be that these interactional features are more under her conscious 
control, particularly the feature of topic decomposition, which genera-- 
tes variation in other interactional and input features examined. At 
the syntactic level, she may feel intuitively that there is little 
variability available for further modification. 

Long (1983), in reviewing second language acquisition research, 
suggests that modifications in the interactional; structure of NS/NNS 
conversations are more important than are phonol<^gical modifications for 
making the conversation flow and become more compirehensible. These data 
show that the teacher is actually making more syslematic modifications' 
in the interactional structure than in linguistic (input to affect 
comprehension. 

This analysis was intended simply to show that the systematic 
variation in occurrence of features in the teacher's writing correlates 
rather precisely with the variations in her audience's degree of. 
English language proficiency. Given this systematic variation across a 
number of features, how can we account for it? Like first language 
interaction >tween child and caretaker,; these written interactions 
demonstrate the same natural, nonconscious adaptations in language 
input, away from the complexity and extended interferencing found in 
aaiilt-adult and NS-NS interactions toward clear, more explicit language. 
From all that we know about this teacher, we can assume that these 
particular adaptations are not consciously intended. or even known by her 
as she writes. But there is also evidence that they occur as a result 
of her conscious intent to make her language comprehensible. 

It would appear that the same kind of innate conmunicative 




competence which enables speakers to adapt their language to the 
coomunicative needs of infants, or to nonnative speakers in "foreigner 
Ulk" (^erguson, 1975) is available to adults in interactive written 
conversations. If there is a need to posit an innate Language 
Acquisition Device in young humans, then there is an equal need to posit 
a corresponding Language Input Device (or program) in adults which 
generates (upon contact with a language learner) appropriate language 
simplification using as a model the. language first heard from adults in 
infancy. 



What a teacher who wishes to communicate effectively with language 
learners must do is to coamunicatl very frequently with each learner, in 
response to the concerns and idiaal\ of that learner, rather than follow a 
predetermined sequence of gramnatiial structures and rules. The br^sic 
argument of this chapter is tha^'t th^ teacher's natural language input in 
response to a language learner jean be "optimal" for that learner at the 

j \ 

moment in time. The. advice for the teacher then is the same as that 

given by Roger Brown, when, ask^ed what; advice he would give to parents 

about "teaching" their child Ij^o speak: 

Believe that Wour child can understand more than he or 
she can say, and seek,, above all, to comnunicate. . . . 
There is not ket of r^les of hbw to talk to a child that 
can even approach what you unconsciously know. If you 
concentrate ori comnuni eating, everything else will 
follow. (Browh, 1977, p. 26). 

Theories of reading ^d writing ^acquisition which we currently 

use are based on the fairly jlimited experience and research data of the 

I '■ 

I ■ 

last 5" vears— limited in contrast with the long experience of hunan 

j ! ■ ^ 

culture in teaching languag^. Our theoriiss of reading and writing con- 

■ ' I 

tain an unexamined assuraptipn that children must be taught to do these 
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activities in a formal school setting, and so have looked only at what 
children learn to do, under instruction. Instructional practices based 
on these recent explorations may result in only marginal improvements in 
students' skills and are unlikely to lead to a deep love of and- com- 
petence in using written language among learners, despite increasing 
"time on task". 

This paper suggests that a better theoretical foundation for 
initial literacy lies in creating a context, an interactional process as 
similar as possible to the first language acquisition event. The dialogu 
journals provide a glimpse of what a natural, interactive written 
language, acquisition process would be like. The analysis moves beyond 
observation and speculation to demonstrate^ that the teacher's input can 
and does vary markedly across a number of linguistic an6 interactional 
features, such that the hypothesis that the journals make possible 
clear, comprehensible input at an i 1 level is supported. This 
perspective is opposite to the school-based one: it looks at children 
learning to read and write first, and only in that context discusses 
what role adults and instructional approaches could play. The child's 
learning is seen as the context for any teaching that is needed, rather 

9 ... 

than the other way around. This perspective does not argue for having 
children "learn to read and write" completely apart from adults pro- 
viding help and language input, but it does seek to describe the most 
natural and effective relationship between children learning to read and 
write and the activities of adults helping them to do so. 

The dialogue journals provide a basis for questioning and rede- 
fining the appropriate role of direct instruction in learning to read 
and write. The dialogue journals create and record a picture of 



children using vrritten language within which instruction occurs. Wiat 
"has to be taught" to a child already using written language and 
receiving daily, sufficient input in that language about events and 
topics which he or she understands, nay be entirely different ih con- 
text, in sequence, and in timing than what has to be taught to a child 
who does not use written language. When literacy was the monopoly of . 
the schools, and was used seldom by men and women, or by children in any 
functional social interactions, it made sense to provide direct, exten- 
sive instruction in this rather unnatural form of the language, par- 
ticularly writing. Now that literacy is not only pervasive in our 
culture^ (Scribner and Cole, 198I) and the tools of literacy (including 
computers) are in homes as well as schools, we need to reexamine the 
assumptions about how and when literacy can be acquired, and seek the 
kinds of activities which will facilitate acquisition of written 
language with as much Joy, power, and competence as a child acquires a 
first language. 
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Notes to Chapter Five 

\ks Ochs and Schieffelin (1983) have recently pointed out, in 
South Pacific island cultures language input is provided through multi- 
party conversations involving other children and caretakers (in which 
the older child's utterances are often the linguistic model), rather 
than in direct parent-child interaction and dialogue. 

2 At the time of writing to the three students selected for this 
analysis (February, 198I) the teacher, Mrs. Reed, had taught for only 
six months in a school where all students were ESL students. Her pre- 
vious years of teaching were in a school serving mostly native English 
speakers, she has received no special training in second language 

fff«W«l' experience teaching overseas or 

teaching other^ second language learners. She has studied Spanish, as 
have most teachers m California, in order to be minimally proficient in 
that language. She thus brought to this class and to the dialogue jour- 
nals only her own natural language competence and experience in teaching 
her own children to speak, along with many years of experience in 
adapting her written responses to the varied reading and cognitive 
levels of students. 

3 Long (198^1) suggests that researchers differentiate between 
modifications in the input and in the structure of the interaction ." 
and this distinction has been followed in the analysis conducted here. 

^ In the research on language acquisition, the use of questions 
vs. declarative statements (or imperatives) has been considered a matter 
of syntactic form, or "linguistic input" while the form of questions, 
Wh- vs. Yes/No, has been considered to be part of the interactional 
pattern. For ease of discussion, I have chosen to discuss both the 
frequency and form of questions us part of the interactional features. 

5 Also Kreeft in her chapter on the teacher's questions (this 
volume), found that with native Enlgish speaking students, the teacher 
uses a much higher proportion of Vfh- questions than she does with 
nonnative English speaking students. 
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Appendix; Dialog ue . journal and letter texts 

1. Text of Su Kyong's dialogu)^ journal 191 

2. Text of U Chal's dialogue j^mal . 1914 

3. Text of Janny's dialogue jourtjal 198 

4. Texts of two letters from Leslee Reed to Jana SUton 202 
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1. Text of Su Kyong's dialogue journal 
(February 2 - February 24, 1980) 



(Feb. 2) today I come sckool raening pikyul so naeyse Sunday I go 
S-3i| japanyes town so clan day got so lal thing Im doing big 

thlay town plas pepll is dong by thly peple I going chlch 
ably Sunday so peple to like go to the chlch I like see the 
amarca araare today I can do not thing I don wat can I do ray 
had is sik math tame I like the story wath room I can reed I 
have to sta:' in the rem I like go to my room. My had is 
hord little nax to wag we are 5 days dot com to shodl, I want 
to go to the home some times I hayto sk Ira little skall and 

T-34 I am glad you are back. I missed you so much. 

I like to go to Japanese Town, too. Did you eat there? 

I hope your head does not hurt. I miss you. At noon I had 
a meeting and I could not let boys and girls come in. You 
can come in on Tuesday noon. 

(Feb. 3) today I see the jemol I like yt ! you are naes techer you 
S-35 are rokes like ray aney my antey is Korea she s to nayse today 

I reed arcall bear hes little bear he thik hes name I think 

he dot like hes name 

1-35 Thank you! I would like to be like your Aunty! 

" What is the bear's name? Do you think he needs a new name? ' 

Do you remember when you came I called you Kwang Shu? That 
is ray grandson's Korean name. Your name is a little bit 
like his! 

(Feb. 5) today yestoday I dedt Jernel but today I raylt Jenel I can 
3-36 rayt Jenel bye us I can rayt 

T-36 Yes, yesterday you didn't turn in your journal. I am glad 

today you are writing in your journal. 

You are using some good words in spelling. Do you study at 
home? 
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Su Kyong, continued. 



(Feb. 6) today I cee the journal I wot wied Journal thes time I going 
S-37 to hon I lose my Journal and ray pencil box than I so mad and 

mis reed fort tings no I nat plit the dusch 

r 

T-37 Yes, you were feeling bad because you couldn't find your 

journal. New you will put your journal in your box every 
day ! 

(Feb. 10) Sunday and satheday Sunday raning and monday is raning but 
S-38 today is not raning but sum is cooe may l>eis battr 

T-38 Yes, it feels good to have the sun shine again! 

I missed your journal yesterday. 

I like your Valentine sack. 

(Feb. 11) today lunch time I bling my lunch than leticia got cacap I - 
S-39 titlnad and she go here is your cacap tan I got mad I hay 

her. 

T-39 That was not nice. When you bring your lunch don't sit by 

Lsticia. You could eat your lunch in the room. We had 
stamp club today. You could eat with us. 

Thank you for the Valentine! It was yery pretty. 

(Feb. 17) monday we go to the circus this so fan I see the lion they 
S-40 sckle me and they have elepon and so play woman dahsing and 

horse is dansing sofan and dog jump the jomplo so fan 

T-i*0 The circus is fun! I am afraid of lions, too. I am afraid 

of tigers, are you? Dancing ladies mke every circus show 
pretty. I would be afraid to dance around those big 
elephants. Would you? It would take a dog a long time to 
learn to juqp a junp rope wouldn't it? 

(Feb. 18) today Im doing the pc I nabor each the boll. 
S-i*1 

T-ill There were several people who never caught the ball. 

Another day you will catch the ball. . 

(Feb. 23) today I looke the jemol is doly if I do the naw jemol and 
S-42 if this jemol is doly my har is not clyn if I do the my now 

jemol I dont wont doly jemol and today moning sandra is 
mad roe oumus shes borsday I have to got the pljons is her 
borsday 
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Su Kyong, continued. 



T-42 Can you make a big, big birthday card for Sandra's birthday'' 

She would like that. 

I see your word study list in your journal. I am happy you 
are studying it. 

If you keep writing you will get a new journal. 
^Feb. 24) today Spelling Bee I fligt the I so I no the spelling 

T-43 Yes! The spelling bee was very hard. I can see why you 

would be frightened! 



2. Text of U Chalks dialogue. .journal 
(February 2 - February 23, 198O) 



(Feb, 2) I saw some other film of Brazil in CJennan and U.S. 
S-82 ' 

I don't know what Is valetiens? 

I can't do the report, I don't know how to start the report? 

T-82 Valentines Day is when people buy or make heart shaped cards 

to give to each other. We will make a Valentine inoClass. 

In language we talked about how to make a report. The first 
thing you need to do is toi decide on what your report will 
be on. It should be on some form of ocean life^ Then you 
begin finding books and information on the subject. 

(Feb, 3) Can we do more than one ocean life? 
S-83 

What test is the test we; going to do tomorrow? 

T-83 Yes, you may do more than one report. Do you like making 

reports? What is your report going to be on? 

You were right! A turtle is a reptile! Thank you for 
telling me! ' 

The test is called CHBS test. It will help me to know what 
you need to learn before you go to junior high. 

(Feb, 14) Yes, like to make reports if fun to make and at the same 
S-8i* , time vfe learn more about life in the ocean. 

I am doing the report about White Sharks then when I finish 
I am going to do about Dophins if I have time. 

In Brazil they only use Celsius they have Fahrenheit. but 
they use Celsius to see the temperature to cook and the 
doctors use only Celsius to see the body temperature. 

T-814 You know Celsius better than Fahrenheit temperatures then, 

don't you? We are going to be doing some thermometer' 
reading here in the room. We'll use .both scales. 

Dolphins or porpoises are, unique mannals. They seem to nave 
a language. 
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U Chal, continued. 



(Feb. 5) I never read about Fahrenheit until I come to U.S., the 
S-85 first time . I come I saw a film of doctor and they find that 

1 monkey had a fever and when he got the fever his body 
temperature was 115** F but I thoughth they was talking about 
IIS^C but now I know the different of Celsuis and 
Fahrenheit. 

I know and I read that scientist was stunding about dolphins 
language. Last year when I was in BrazU I was in the beach 
and I saw a dophin dead on the sand and when I touch the 
skin is like sofet and then when I eat the lunch, and I go to 
see the dolphin some birds was eating the dolphin. 

T-85 The do.'.phins have even been trained to do undersea work for 

the Navy. They seem to have an intelligence. The birds 
help to clean the beach by eating the dead animals. The 
dolphin's skin has no scales~we expect an animal that looks 
like a fish to have scales. 

Do you like, doing reports? Our class seems to be deeply 
involved. - 

Have you had a chance to talk to Mrs. P-? 

(Ffcj. 6) I liked to do the reports is best than do the report in 
S-86 a paper. No. I didn't talk with Mrs. Povey, I cant 

talk with her at the recess or lunch. 

T-86 I 'm glad you found your journal ! . 

Mrs. Povey will be. back on Tuesday and you can talk to her 
then. ^ 

Our Valentines are pretty— did you like making them? 

(Feb. 9) I am glad too to found, I put under the notebook on the math 
S-87 class and a forgote to bring but I thinked that I put in the 

box. 

I liked to make Valentines even that took me a lot of time. 

Are we going to come to school only 3 day? 

T-87 ■ We will have 5 days off from school. Thursday is Lincoln's 

birthday. Friday is just a day off. Saturday and Sunday 
are regular holidays off. Monday is a holiday in honor of 
George Washington's Birthday. (He was our first President. ) 

You thought you put your journal in the box, but Simon 
thought you left it in Math class. 
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U Chial, continued. 



(Feb. 10) No, Simon said that he saw me puting the journal in the box 
S-88 but Jun An asked me if I take to Math and I said yes and we 

when to see on the Math class and I found the journal. 

T-88 Now you know what Valentines Day is all about. Did they 

have Valentines Day in Brazil? 

They celebrate Carnival in. Brazil. I saw that in the movie 
I saw about Brazil. 

Today we learned 3 ways to read better. Do you use any of 
those ways? 

(Feb. 11) I think in Brazil they have Valentine but I never celebrat 
S-&9 Valentine. 

In Brazil the Carnival start Feb. on the first Monday and 
finish three days later. The biggest Carnival is in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

I used the way to read fast, reading 3 words at the time 
when I start I was confuse reading three at time. 

Have a happy Valentines and a good vacation. 

T-89 Where did you live in Brazil? Did you ever see the Carnival 

parade or were you in the parade? 

Yes, I can see why you might be confused reading words in 
clusters. You are learning the English langiiage' and the 
reading at the same time. You are really doing well. It 
just takes time to learn so much. 

Thank you for the cute valentine. I really like it. 

Have a fine holiday— all five days of it! 

(Feb. 19) I live in Sao Paulo and they have Carnival in Sao Paulo but 
S-90 I only saw the Carnival live 1 time then I start to see the 

Carnival at the television. 
Can I made long arms and legs for my creatures? 

T-90 Oh, yes! Do make long arms and legs on your creature if you 

want to! It should be fun to do. We'll work on thera again 

Yes, watching Carnival on TV would be safer and easier. 
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U Chal, continued. 



(Feb. 23) How many prizes we can win? 
S-91 • 

Can I finish the Social Studies work on other day? 

I am giving to you the paper my father sign because I was 
sick. • • 

T-91 Thank you very much for putting. the note about being sick in 

your journal. 

Yes! We'll work on our social studies on Tuesday then we'll 
finish it for homework this week. 

I'm sure you can win as many prizes as you can! Soon we'll 
find out how much you must sell to get prizes. 



3. Text of Janny's dialogue journal 



(March 2 - March 10, I98O) 



When all of the skirts of are cut each girl will have to sew 
their own skirts. We have a basketball game that we're 
supposed to go to in two weeks so we're doing all we can to 
hurry up. ' 

Yes, I will stop worrying when I find out who is on the 
Spelling bee team. I want to find out as soon as I can. I 
am looking forward to it so much. It is a good idea to have 
our Spelling bee on Friday because then you will have the 
whole weekend to think about what happened over the week. 

Yes, ,1 did go roller-skating. It really as fun. I simply 
had a wonderful time skating. A lot of my friends went 
skating too. They played music to entertain us. We had a 
period when the boys had to skate a period when only the 
girls were skating, a period when you had to skate in 
couples, and a period when you had to skate backwards. I , 
kind of wish that I could be here next year when they are' 
going to have the skate again. 

Yes, my brother did have an accident. It wasn't a big thing 
but it got around fast anyways. He knocked his head on the 
cement and broke one of the bones in his head. He had an 
operation, got some stitches and stayed in the hospital for 
a week. 

T-100 Your poor brother! I do hope he is fully recovered very 

soon. 

I can say for sure you will be on the Room 11 spelling team! 
You and jenny for sure; the other 3 places are not lOOt yet. 

If you enjoy skating so much do tell the after sciiool coach. 
He can schedule another skate day. It did seem. that 
everyone was having a great time. 

I liked your suggestions about shadowing our letters. Let's 
try it to see how it looks. 

A number of people made some good sales of peanuts or trail 
mix! 
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(March 2) 
S-100 



Janny, continued. 



(March 3) 
S-101 . 



T-101 



(March 4) 
S-102 



T-102 



(March 5) 
S-103. 



Am I really in the Spelling Bee? It is such wonderful news. 
I came in this morning feeling pretty low but that bit of 
news simply made my day maybe even the whole week! •' 

Jesus, Benny, and Antonio were cheating at recess. They 
throw the ball hard so everybody gets out. Everybody said 
that there wasn't anything in the game so it would be fair! 

Those 3 boys do that to show off. It is best to walk off 
and leave them because what they want most is an audience. 

Selecting you and Jenny was easy. Now selecting the other 3 
is tough!' 

I kind of wished that I was a fifth grader and was in the 
Spelling Bee. I am so excited, I can't wait until Friday. 
I wonder who will win but whoever they are I wish them good 
luck. The Spelling bees that we've had were terrific. I 
really like it when it's hard. 

Now I don't have that much homework anymore. It makes 
everything a lot easier. 

It is good that you aren't involved in so many things. 
Have you looked up a famous black American? There are. some 
very interesting people to learn about! 

You should love our Thurs. Bee! We'll be using the very 
hardest words. 

I thought it would rain today for sure. Now I feel sure it 
will rain tonight! We may even have rainy-day session on 
Thursday . ' 

I sure hope that Ms. C- is in a good mood. I don't like it 
when she yells. Besides I have a feeling that many people 
didn't do their homework. Ms. C- was in a good mood after 
all. She gave us a fair amount of work and since we were 
quiet she let us listen to some soft classical music. It 
was a good start to what I hope will be a terrific day. 

When we were at, reading the people in the auditiorium were . 
yelling and screaming so the show must be very good. I sure 
hope it is. 
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Janny, continued. 



Yesterday Lena and I plus her sister and brother had a very 
unfortunate time. I walked home with Jaunita and Lena 
yesterday and when we crossed the street to Jaunita's house 
we saw a green car. All of a sudden Jaunita said the green 
car was following us. Lena and I didn't believe her at 
first. But we saw the car so many times that I realized he 
was following us. I told Lena that and we started running 
home. We were really scared. Still we got home safe and 
sound. We didn't see him again and I am so glad. 

I really liked the I.C.A.P. performance. It was simply 
wonderful. It was terrific. I really hope they come again! 

T-103 Having someone in a car follow you is frightening. Did you 

happen to get the license number? It would be wise to 
immediately call the police station, describe the car and 
tell them the license number and that they had followed you. 
They can radio a squad car to move into the area and 
possibly save some other people from being frightened. 

I am so glad that the 3 of you were walking together. There 
is protection in numbers. 

Yes, the I.C.A.P. program was great fun and very enjoyable. 
Our whole class seemed to like it. Now you understand why 
we were hearing so much noise from the auditorium. 

Good luck to you on our big spelling bee! 

(March 6) I feel wierd. I don't know why. I don't really want to 
S-104 compete on April 29. I think I've had enough of spelling 

bees no matter how' exciting they've been. I wonder if I can 

win? 

The film I saw taught me a lot about menstruation. Now I 
know the answers to a couple of questions that I 've had in 
my mind. 

Do you know someone named Melba Giraldo? Well you gave me 
the word "beginner" and I spelled it correctly so I won. 
Well Melba says that you Just gave me the word because you 
wanted to. I know that's not true because I saw you pick 
out the word from the basket. 

It's too bad that Lena lost her pencilcase. I just don't 
understand why she took the whole thing and not Just a pen 
or a pencil? 
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Janny, continued. 



S-10i4, I wish that I didn't win the Spelling Bee. I know I should 
cont'd. be happy about winning but I feel worse than I ever did. I 
don't care if I cry too much or what but I have to anyway. 
I feel very much as if the whole ,world is against me. Even 
what I thought were my best of friends. The people I 
trusted now hate me. Why can't they understand? 

1-10^4 It is difficult to understand—and I understand and share 

your weird feelings! Do cry if you feel like it! You are 
human, your feelings are hurt and you are not at fault. It 
is very disturbing. It is most difficult to be a good loser! 
Somehow being a loser you feel better if you can criticize 
or "tear down" the winner. The act of destroying the winner 
makes a poor loser feel better. Being a winner always puts 
you in the position of being a target for anyone who feels 
insecure or inferior. 

You must try to win in April! I have great confidence in 
you— as do all of the other teachers here at Alexandria! 
You may not win, you may win, I don't know which. I do know 
you will do your very best to do honor to yourself and to 
your school. You are too fine a person to do otherwise! 

I 've read and answered most of the Journals of our class 
already this evening. Almost all have been proud of you 
and angry that others were being mean. 

Any help I can give you I will be happy to do so! 

(March 10) I am feeling much better about the Spelling Bee. Now I can 
S-105 easily forget all the bad things about it and remember the 

good things about it. 

Yesterday we heard a funny joke. Miss G- asked all of us 
what does the white house and McDonalds have in coanon? The 
answer is because both of them have a clown in them named 
Ronald. It was very funny. Anyway it was only a riddle but 
I respect the president very much. 

I liked the listening game we played. It was really fun, I 
got a lot wrong because I didn't understand it but now I 
know how to do it. " 
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k. Excerpts of letters to Jana Station from Leslee Reed 



Jine 24, 198I 
Dear Jana, 

As of today the bor of copied journals, work folders, auto- 
biographical sketches, assorted abandoned journals and some data are on 
their way to you. Gail may want a copy of the S.E.S. sheets that I did, 
but she is in England right now, so I will check with her later to see 
about that. The bilingual profile sheets are fairly well scribbled on— 
you may need translation. 

With the final promotion ceremony I sent our class on. They 
looked so terrific!! Tony and Augustine arrived wearing beige, 3-piece 
suits and smiles a mile wide!! The girls wore high heels, stiff soles, 
nylon pantyhouse and nervous giggles!! Such teetering and giggling you 
cannot imagine! We had all I90 lined up inside of the building and they 
walked out to their seats on the playground to the Theme from 
"STARWARS". As soon as they came down the stairs and began the walk 
across the grounds, the giggles left, but not the teetering on high 
heels!! They sang well, spoke out well, and seemed to enjoy their part 
in the ceremony. Not all children were represented by parents, even 
though we deliberately set the hour at i»:30 so more family members could 
share the experience with them. Michael's family did not come; so 
afterward I took him home and though we could only nod and smile, I met 
his Mother, his Auntie and his Grandmother. How far removed they are 
from Michael's world! Mother and Grandmother wore the long wrapped skirt. 

They each filled out an address card so we nay get together this 
Sumner at the library. I will either call or write them and plan to set 
up a date in July and in August. I will check to see how much of the 
"grasslands info" we can retrieve. 

Had a call from Ruth Mitchell about talking to her class. We've 
set up a date for July 8 and I will use some of the projections we used 
at San Antonio. She seems basically Interested in presenting a new and 
vital way for teachers to incorporate writing into their programs. I do 
hope I can pass on some of ay enjoyment of journals!! (Though this last 
year I felt at times the journals suffered because of my exhaustion)! 

b 

Ernie thought the idea of coming East next aunner might be fun. 
So we will see how well I can do at UCLA and then possibly we can work 
out something. I have no fears if you are there— but on my own I am not 
that sure!! 

Really enjoyed Roger's work on "Learning To Talk Like the 
Teacher." It certainly makes me pause and think about the teachereze we 
use. I've heard children imitate me, and am always stunned by how much 
I talk or how negative I must sound. It is almost a comfort to realize 
they only imitate me when they are attempting to be Mrs. Reed!! 



October 23, I983 
Dear Jana, 

• Haven't written nor called for so long it seemed time to clear 
that matter up right away by getting down to the typewriter and bringing 
• up to date all of the happenings around here. 

While we were in England we had to go to Harrods, the largest 
department store in the country and rather famous. We decided to have 

aiS°{LS^nnp ^f^^^ E'^owded area we loined the crowds, qued up 
T^L^Z f turn finally to be seated. Our table was not large, but the 
place was crowded and a lovely lady asked if she might Join us. Our 
conversation was pleasant and we discovered she, too, was in education 
and suddenly we were chatting away as though we had known each other for 
years — such a brilliant woman and such a joy to talk to over a pleasant 
English lunch. Somehow it came out that she knew Roger Shuy and asked 
how I knew him, and so again we found a common bond! Her name is 
of Bryn Mawr College! 

After arriving home and getting back to school our school was 
shocked to find that our current Assistant Principal had been "bumped" 
by another Assistant Principal. We were sorry to have the change and 
our Assistant Principal decided to retire rather than take a new assign- 
ment. Our new Assistant Principal came in and within a short time she 
was telling me that she had traveled and demonstrated and sold Ginn 
Reading Books. When I told her that Roger was a friend of ours she 
practically went into a dance! She knows you well and wants to be 

remembered to you. Dr. apparently worked with you several years 

ago. She has had a difficult Job to fill, the former Assistant was so. 

well liked and was so different in manner that Dr. has felt a 

bit left out, I'm afraid. 

One of the language aides assigned to my class for 3 thirty- 
minute periods a week (to assist the Vietnatfiese, Thai and Laotian stu- 
dents) is a Psych. Major at XLA. She became interested in the Dialogue 
Journals and now wants to do a research project using the current season 
of journals. Her proposal "Self -disclosure in Preteenagers as a 
Function of Teacher's Use of Social Power base in Teacher-Student 
Dialogue Journals." is loaded with educational jargon, but sounds 
interesting. It may be interesting to see how often and ur..der what con- 
ditions the self-disclosure takes place, if indeed it does. Anyway it 
is a new function to be studied. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE FUKCTIONS;IN THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL 

INTERACTIONS OF NONNATIVE ENGLISH SPEAKERS 

/ ■ ■ 
AfJD THEIR TEACHER 

Rdger Shuy 

■ \ 

Language functions 

There are many ways to analyze language. Traditionally, 
linguists have approached a written or spoken body of data from the 
perspective of language forms , those visible or audible elements of 

« 

language that are referred to as sounds, morphemes, words and sentences. 
A "grammar" of a language is essentially a description of its forms, its 
basic minimal units. Recently, however, considerable attention has also 
been given by linguists to the functions of language, the things that 
get done when the forms are put together in acceptable and effective 
ways. As yet there is no widespread agreement about how to analyze 
language functions but important steps have been taken by philosophers 
such as Searle (1969, 1975, 1979) Austin (1975) and Grice. (1975) as well 
as by linguists such as Saddock (1974) and Levin^on (I983). Those who 
study language functions may refer to their work by several labels 
including speech acts, pragmatics and functional ism. 

Linguistic and psychological approaches to language 

It might seem as though functional language analysis moves 
traditional language study out of linguist ic:i proper toward psychology. 
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But there are sorae important differences between the way linguists and 
psychologists approach language. Traditionally, psychologists note 
hunan phenomena primarily so that they can interpret them as evidence of 
underlying psychological states such as attribution. Such a procedure 
assumes that the surface behavior phenomena are not the same as' the 
underlying' construct. In addition, psychologists traditionally feel ^ 
that human behavior such as language is so complex that it is not really 
possible to observe. Partly this is because they are not trained t6 
really observe language and partly it, is because the technologies of 
tape recorders, xerography, etc. are rather recent. Whether from a lack 
of technology, a lack of linguistic training, or from a natural pre- 
disposition to interpret constructs and underlying psychological states, 
psychology has not really .worked directly with the evidence of human 
langi^ge behavior. 

Linguists, on the other hiand, do. not have to posit underlying / 
constructs to analyze language. Nor do linguists value elicited 
language in the way psychologists do. For the linguist, authentic 
language (that is, language which occurs normally in real-life contexts 
where no particular effort is made to elicit it) is primary. Linguists 
do not feel that language must be elicited through tests or special 
experiments in order to be able to interpret its structure or meaning. 
For the linguist, there is an important language ecology principle at 
work. If a piece of language is extracted by elicitation from its 
authentic context, linguists feel that the elicitation procedure 
actually distorts the data. In any case, there would be ncr-eal need to 
extract pieces of language behavior in this way since clues to the 
intentions of a speaker are residual in the speech and these clues can 



be described rather than interpreted as evidence of an underlying 
psychological state. 

Another primary difference between the ways linguists and 
psychologists view language is that linguists analyze in the context of 
interaction. Whither the language analyzed is spoken conversation (by 
definition interactive) or written essays (in which an intended audience 
is accounted for), it is the reality of language used in an authentic, 
human. context that matters. The words or sentences cannot be meaning- 
fully wrenched from sorais contexts because these contexts provide part of 
the meaning, part of the clues to intention. For example, courts of law 
have been known to claim that a person's response of "uh-huh" to another 
person's statements constitutes agreement with that person. There are, 
indeed, situations in which "uh-huh" may be construed to mean agreement 

but there are many more situations and contexts in which -,-"uh-huh" 

signals nothing more -than "I am still here," "I hear what you're 
saying," "I see what you mean," or even, "Keep talking, I'll hear you 
out even though I may not agree." Such a meaning is the likely one in a 
telephone conversation, for example, where the lack of visible feedback 
requires occasional noise making on the part of the listener in order to 
assure the speaker of attentiveness or non -failure of the electronic 
connection. Another example is the meaning of the word, "kill." In a 
conversation in which the discussion centers on getting rid of an 
undesirable person, "kill" may well mean, "to make dead". But in the 
context of a baseball game,' "kill the umpire" has no such meaning. In 
such contexts, "kill" can be taken to mean little more than disagreement 
or complaint. 

Linguists and psychologists alike are interested in the 
intentions of a speaker. It is their methods of finding these clues 
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that differ drastically. The two fields may have similar goals but 
quite different beginning points. Psychologists do not see these clues 
as residing in the language itself. Linguists do. Psychologists detach 
speech. from its natural context by means of. tests or experiments. 
Linguists do not. Psychologists then interpret the test or experimental 
evidence in terms of underlying psychological states. Linguists find no 
need to do this since their analyses of the language behavior serve as 
evidence enough of these psychological states. 

Elsewhere I have described language function analysis as 
existing between actual human language behavior that linguists describe 
and the underlying psychological states that psychologists study 
(Shuy, 1982a) as follows: 




(spoken or written language 
fonns are uttered) 

r 

(the way forms, are organized 
to accomplish goal) 



(goals underlying psychological 
states) 



This iceberg model asserts that underlying ideas or thoughts are first 
conceptualized as language functions (such as reporting facts or 
opinions, giving directives, complaining, thanking, promising, etc.). 
■These conceptualized functions are then realized as observable behavior 
(written, spoken or signed, as in American Sign Language). Only the 
latter are observable and recordable. Linguists have traditionally • 
focused their study of observable speech on the sounds, the morphemes, 
the lexicon and the syntax. The recent concern for language functions 
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is simply a move toward larger and larger units of analysis. As noted 
earlier, the question in the minds of some critics of functional 
language analysis is whether by moving from form to function lirtguists 
have not stepped out of linguistics and into psychology. In one sense 
they have but it is very difficult to make such a claim when psychology ' 
has claimed neither the methodology of analyzing language functions nor 
the existence of the unit of analysis itself. That is, how could 
linguists be encroaching on psychology's domain if the territory has not 
yet been explored and the technology for such exploration has not yet 
been created? A further question has to do. with not only the identity 
of disciplinary boundaries but, more significantly, with the usefulness • 
of such boundaries even if they are discovered. Strict, consistent 
definitions of linguistics and of psychology have always been difficult to 
J^^'o^^^ce- Both fields seem to be involved in. all human activity and, as 
such, their definitions leak. 

The structure of language functions in dialogue .lournals 

Whether or not the study of language functions is the accepted 
domain of linguists, such analysis can be useful in determining an 
important layer of structure in language use. The functional language 
analysis of the dialogue journals of the sixth grade bilingual children 
in this corpus (sfje Chapter One for a description of the corpus) is no 
exception. The following is such an analysis. It should be noted here 
that the six bilingual children in this study constitute the group of 
least proficient English speakers in their classroom. 

Methodology 

There is probably no better way to begin an analysis of language 
functions than to first provide a sample of such an analysis. The 
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following, student entry will illastrate. 



Student text 



Function 



Michael S-lH 

1. Today I finish my Spelling Sentence - 
and Math/ 

2. Mrs. Goland give math is very easy 
Mrs. Reed. 

3. We have everyday P.E. right Mrs. Reed. 

4. I'm not finish my sentence. 

5. Today I finish the something Mrs. 
Reed. 

6. At the lunch time I help the Safety 
Mrs. Reed, the first grate play the 
lunch finish so no drink water so I 
help the Safety and I tel him go to 
the other water sink. 



Reporting Personal Fact 
Evaluating 

Reporting General Fact 
Requesting Academic Information 
Reporting Personal Fact 
Reporting Personal Fact 

Reporting Personal Fact 



In this journal entry, Michael produced four different language 
functions in a total of six sentences. In our study of dialogue journal 
writing of native English speakers (Staton, Shuy, Kreeft, and Reed, 
1982) we found many instances of simultaneous, multiple language func- 
tions within a sentence. Perhaps because the children in the current 
sample are not native English speakers, we find few such multiple 
simultaneous functions. It appears that the task of .communicating in a 
new language constrains the functions to a one-at-a-time sequence. 

Language functions in the sample 

The procedure followed in determining which language functions 
were to be selected for analysis is essentially the same one that was 
used by Shuy (1982a). The teacher-student dialogue Journals were 
selected for analysis. Three two-week sample periods (ten interactions 
each period) from each Journal were selected representing fall, winter 
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and spring writing during the school year. (The sample from each 
student's journal is described in Appendix II to Chapter One. I analyzed 
the first ten interactions in each sample period. ). Then each sentence 
was marked for the language functions it contained. 

It is recognized that certain language functions are more complex 
than others. That is, functions such as complaining or apologizing have 
felicity conditions which may require several sentences in order to 
complete or attain felicity (Shuy, 1982a). Other functions, such as 
reporting facts, requesting, reporting opinions, predicting and eva- . 
luating, can be accomplished in a sentence or even less than a sentence. 

Each sentence in each teacher and student entry was marked and^ 
coded for the language fiiinction or functions present. Then all func- 
tions were tabulated and noted for frequency of occurrence in each of 
these time periods. It became clear at this point that fourteen 
language functions recur with sufficient frequency among the subjects to 
be considered representative of almost all of the functions used in this 
sample. The list of fourteen functions is as follows: 



1. Reporting Personal Facts 

2. Reporting General Facts 

3. Reporting Opinions , 

^. Requesting Personal Information 

5. Requesting Academic Information 

6. Req'jesting General Information 

7. Requesting Opinion 

8. Requesting Clarification 

9. Thanking 

10. Evaluating 

11. Predicting 

12. Complaining 

13. Apologizing 

1^. Giving Directive 



One additional language function, promising, was used by one student 
only in this sample: 
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Total 
Instances 



Number of 
Students 



Promising 4 1 

There were no instances in this sample of the functions of offering, 
sympathizing, warning or giving advice, all coranon to oral language used 
by native speakers. 

Definitions of language functions analyzed 

The fourteen language functions used by all the subjects in this 
study are briefly defined as follows: 

0 

1. Reporting personal facts . The reporting of facts makes 
up a large portion of the speech and writing of most individuals. It is 
useful, however, to categorize, two types of fact reporting: reporting 
personal facts and reporting general facts. Personal facts include 
events related specifically and personally to the writer. . Such facts, 
can be things that happened to the writer or to those immediate to and 
in some way connected to the writer. Examples include the following: 

Andy S-t)8 Today I am second come to school 

, U Chal S-136 .Saturday and Sunday I went to the Karate 

Laura S-I03. Mrs. Reed leticia and sondra are mat at me 
I danth. 

2. Reporting general facts . In addition to personal 
facts, writers in this sample also report many general facts. These are 
not specific to the writer directly. Rather, they are shared facts and 
generalizations held by a wider group of people. Examples include the 
following: 
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Su Kyong S-30 surjday and sathedary Sunday raining and raonday 
is raining but today is not raining but sun is 
come may flied batter. 

Keramy S-6 we did the book. 

U Chal S-8i* In Brazil the Carnival start Feb. on the first 
Monday and finish three days later. 

3. Reporting opinions . An opinion is an expression of 
feeling, preference or evaluation which is not judgeable or verifiable 
against an external standard or noim. As such, it does not imply posi- 
tive knowledge. Examples of reporting opinions include the following: 

Andy S-68 I like you and Miss V- face. 

U Chal S-139 I loved the ICAP program. 

Laura S-IO3 I like when you read the book after lunch in like 
a relax time. 

- ; Requesting personal information . A significant amount 
of human interaction consists of asking questions. Most school-based 
writing excludes question asking by students since the traditional form 
of writing, the essay, is not interactive. In dialogue journals, 
however, many questions are asked by students. As in normal conver- • 
sation, it is often necessary to request clarification, to request per- 
sonal information, to request general information and to request opinions. 

Requests for personal information are self-explanatory: one 
writer asks the other for information about him or herself. Examples 
include: 

Laura S-110 Why you dont you wanth to tell us when is your 
blrthey? 

. Michael S-I7 You don't know the Burma Language, right. 
U Chal S-10 How many year you live in Los Angeles? 

5. Requests for academic information . Dialogue journal 
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writers in this sample also request information related to olasswork. 
Such requests are of two kinds: facts and procedures. Although these 
two types could be broken out separately, we have decided to lump them 
together, in this analysis. Examples are as follows: 

U Chal S-91 ■ Can I finish the Social Studies work on otheh day? 

Laura S-13 Mrs. Reed can you help me with the times tibols. 

Michael S-I3 Mrs. Reed, what is a Social Studies, 

6. Requesting general information . Requests for general 
information here refer to requests made by one writer to the other about 
general facts (see 2 above). Such facts are not personal or specific to 
the person being asked, nor are theyUpepific to school, classroom or 
academic knowledge. They refer to general world knowledge. Examples 
include: 

Keramy S-5 . How spelling Name Mrs Vu. 
Laura S-IO3 Wen the other picture are going to come. 
. U Chal S-81 What is valentiens? (valentines) 

?• Requesting opinions . Opinions have been defined in 3 
above as expres5*ons of feeling, preference or evaluation not verifiable, 
against an external norm. Requests for opinions are requests for such 
expressions made by one writer to the other. Examples include: 

/ 

Michael S-8 Do you like play Baseball Basketball, or 
Kickball. 

Laura S-IO^* (today we have turkey) do you like it. 
Kemmy S-63 do you like sun Mrs. Reed. 



/ 



8* Requesting clarification . One of the most'' important 
language functions for the successful negotiation of schboling is that 
of learning how to find out what has not been made clear. In oral 
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language therp are many direct and indirect strategies for requesting 
clarification available to the competent speaker. Nonnatives njst learn 
some of these strategies or face continuing confusion or ignorance. In 
this sample, there is only instance of a student request. for clarifica- 
tion, as follows: • . 

Michael S-76 Mrs. Reed, what are you talking about. 

The teacher used this function more frequently, however, as the follow- 
ing illustrate: 

To Michael T-9 (I'm not sure your idea is clear). Could you 
explain it? 

To Laura T-104 (Where are your new stamps from?) I can't read 

that word. 

To Su Kyong T-9 I'm not sure what your last sentence says.. 

9. Thanking . Thanking is an expression of gratitude or 
appreciation or the acknowledgement for favors, service or courtesy. 
Excjnples include: 

' Andy S-71 (Yesterday I am go to library. You are pickup 

to me) Thank you. 

Laura S- 14 Mrs. Reed Thanch you for everything. 

Michael S-8 , Thank you for tell me. "you are very good to help" 

10. Evaluating . Evaluating differs from reporting opinions 
in that opinions, as noted in 3 above, express feelings, preference or 
evaluation which is not based on or judged against external standards or 
norms. Evaluations, in contrast, are based on or judged against actual 
or perceived standards or norms. Although the evidence of such external 
stan-dards often is not stated, it can be readily inferred. Examples 
include: 
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Andy S-70 Yesterday homework is hart (hard) 

Laura S-l6 Mrs. Reed Italian and English is ruealy good. 

Kemmy S-7 Mrs, Reed you are good teacher and Mrs. Vu the 
• ■ good to teacher. 

11. Predicting . Predicting is found in statements in which 
the writer expresses an indication that he or she will do something or 
plans to do something in the future such as the following: 

Andy S-71 Tomorrow my mora come to house. 

U Chal S-15. Maybe one day I go to Brazil. to visit my friends. 

Su Kyong S-72 (Simon is not good) but I think hes gona do and 
good . 

12. Complaining . Complaining involves stating a supposed 
prejudice against the writer and giving an account of such prejudice. 
Examples include: 

Andy S-72 (Yesterday teacher is I don't like! like! She said 
"Try.") I know I am try and I don't know teacher 
teacher said "All try hurry". (I don't like She.) 

Laura S-103 I am still in level 6, it is easy for me but you 
and Mrs. G- donth let me pass. 

Michael S-127 You said I was making so much noise right becuse 
I can't not see and its hot too Mrs. Reed. 

. \ 13' Apologizing . An apology is an expression of regret for 

having injured, insulted or wronged another person, specifically the 

person being apologized to. Examples include: , 

Andy S~8 I don't know I can speak ^english. teacher I am 

sorry . 

Laura S-70 I am sorry if I donth write a lot bleause I did 
not have the time. 

Michael 5-8^4 I was wrong and I did not think about what you 
tell roe. 



1^. Giving directives . By giving directives here we mean 



that the writer indicates, directly or indirectly, his or her insistent 
desire for the reader to bring about the state of affairs expressed by 
the proposition. As such, directives differ from advice and warnings, 
in that directives are stated from the perspective of the writer, as in 
••I want you to do this." Advice, on the other hand, is given from the 
perspective of the reader, as in "If I were I would do this." With 
advice, the option is the reader's; with directives, no such option 
exists. Likewise, with warnings, the writer provides information upon 
which the reader may be wise to act but, again, with a personal choice 
or option involved. Directives differ from warnings, again, in that 
directives offer no option, being from the writer's perspective while 
warnings are given from the reader's perspective. Directives may also 
contain warnings, as in, "You do this zr I'll give you a low grade." 
Advice may also contain warnings, "If I were you I'd do this or you'll 
suffer the consequences." In both above cases, the utterances are 
marked as containing two functions, directive and warning and advice and 
warning, respectively. 

Because the act of giving directives depends heavily on the 
status, age, role-relationship, etc. of the interactants, this function 
is carried out almost entirely by the teacher in our sample. Examples 
are as follows: 

To U Chal T-82 The first thing you need to do is to decide on 
what your report wi'll: be on. It should be on 
some form of ocean life. Then you begin finding 
books and information on the subject, 

To Andy T-10 Ask a teacher if you don't know. 

, To Laura T-10 I want you to try to write and talk in English 

so you will comprehend better. Every day you 
write and read. 



Student uses of language functions 

Table 6.1 displays the instances in which each student in this 
sample used each language function in the three two-week samples of 
their year-long dialogue journals. Table 6.2 displays the same, results . 
but by percentage ratios. There were 1,214 language functions used by 
the six students during these three time periods. Ranked by frequency 
of use as a group, the following five functions account for 88. 8t of all 
the instances used by students: 



Instances Percent 

1. Reporting Personal Facts 372 • 30. 6t 

2. Reporting Opinions 345 28. 5t 

3. Reporting General Facts 245 . 20. 1* 

4. Evaluating 61 5.0% 

5. Requesting Personal InfoiTnation 56 4.6% 



The remaining 12.21 of all language functions used by the group as a 
whole rank as follows: 



Percent 



2.3* 

2.3* 
2.0% 

1.7t 
1.2% 
.It 
.2% 
.2% 
.08% 



Instances 



6. Requesting Academic Information 29 

7. Complaining 28 

8. Predicting 25 

9. Requesting Opinions 21 

10. Apologizing - 15 

11. Thanking 9 

12. Requesting General Information 3 

13. Giving Directives 3 

14. Requesting Clarification 1 
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Andy Laura U Chal Kemmy Michael Su Kyonj? 


Total 
Group 


Percent 
Group 


Report Pers. Fact 


80 


.39 


42 


21 


142 


48 


372' 


30.6 • 


Report Gen. Fact 


57 


21 


18 


102 


24 


23 


.245 


20. 1 


Reiport Opinion 


9^ 


52 


14 


86 


54 


46 


346 


28.5 


Request Pers. Info. 


9 


,4 


13 


10 


17 


3 


56 


4.6 


Request Acad. Info. 


1 


7 


10 


1 


10 


0 


29 


2.3 


Request Gen. Info. 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


.2 


Request Opinion 


0 


2 


0 


9 


9 


1 


21 


.17 


Request Clarif. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


. .08 


Thank 


4 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


9 


.07 


Evaluate 


17 


11 


1 


23 


9 


0 


61 


5.0 


Predict 


16 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


25 


2.0 


Complain 


4 


4 




2 


11 


4 


28 


2.3 


Apologize 


7 


i| 


0 


1 


3 


0 


15 


1.2 


Give Directive 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


' 0 


3 


.2 


TOTAL 


299 


150 


95 


258 


286 


126 


1214 





Table 6.1. Total number of language functions by student. 
6-week sample: fall, winter, spring. 
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Andy 


Laura 


^^U Chal 


Keramy 


Michael 


Su Kyon 


Report Pers. Fact' 


2S,lt 


26.01 


44.21 


8.11 


49.61 


38.01 


Report Gen. Fact 


19.01 


14.01 


18.91 


39.51 


8.31 


18.21 


Report Opinion 


31.^11 


34.61 


14.71 


33.31 


18.81 


36.51 


Request Pers. Info. 


3.01 


2.601 


13.61 


3.81. 


5.91 


2.31 


Request Acad. Info. 


.031 


4.61 


10.51 


.031 


3.41 


0.0 


Request Gen. Info. 


0.0 


.061 


,1.01 


.031 


0.0 


0.0 


Request Opinion 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.41 


3.11 


.071 


Request Clarif. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.031 


0.0 


Thank 


i.3i 


0.0 


0.0 


.031 ' 


.061 


0.0 


Evaluate 


5.61 


.061 


1.01 


8.91 


3.11 


0.0 


Predict 


5,31 


1.31 


2.11 


.031 


.061 


.071 


Complain 


1.31 . 


2.61 


3.11 


.071 


3.81 


3.11 


Apologize 


2.31 


2.61 


0.0 


.031 


1.01 


0.0 


Give Directive 


0.0 


.061 


. 1.01 


0.0 


.061 


0.0 



Table 6.2. Percent of language functions by student in relation to 
all functions used by that student. 

Vnien we examine the students' individual frequency of use of 
those five language functions which constitute majority usage of tiie 
group as a whole (41 or more) we note the following comparisons: 

1. Reporting personal facts ; Group, 30.61. . 

Four of the six. students use this function most frequently 
(Andy, U Chal, Michael and Su Kyong). For Laura it is second most fre- 
quent but for Keramy it ranks only fourth. 

2. Reporting opinions : Group, 28.51 

Again four of the six use it second most frequently (Andy, 
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Keramy, Michael anci Su Kyong). Laura uses -it most frequently and for 
U Chal it ranks third. 

3« Reporting general facts ; Group, 20. It 
Four of the students use this function third most frequently 
(Andy, Laura, Michael and Su Kyong). For Keramy, it ranks first; for 
U Chal it is second. 

4. Evaluating ; Group, 5'.0t 

Here only Andy matches the group ranking. For Kemmy it ranks 
third. For U Chal and Michael it is seventh in frequency. I^ura's use 
is rainiscule (.006*) and Su Kyong does not evaluate at all. 

5. Requesting personal information : Group, ^ 

Three students (Laura, Keramy and Su Kyong) match the group fre- 
quency. U Chal and Michael use this function fourth most frequently. 
Andy uses it sixth in frequency. 

Table 6.3 displays the comparative /frequency rankings of the most 
frequently used functions, by student (based on percents in Table 6.2). ^, 
Note that U Chal uses 10 language functions at a rate of U or more and 
Andy and Michael use 9. In contrast, Su Kyong and Kemmy use only 5 and 
6, respectively, at a rate of II or more. Laura, who began the year 
knowing less English than any of the others, uses 8 language functions 
at a frequency of U or more, possibly as a result of rapid language 
acquisition throughout the year. 
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Report Pers. Fact 


2 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


Report Gen. Fact 


3 


3 


2 


1 




3 


Report Opinion 


1 ■ 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Request Pers. Info. 


6 


5,6,7* 


4 


5 


4 


■ 5 


Request Acad. Info, 




4 


5 




6 




Request Gen. Info. 






7,8,9* 








Request Opinion 








6 


7,8« 




Request Clarif. 














Thank 


8,9* 












Evaluate 


4 




7,8,9* 


3 


7.8* 




Predict 


5 


8 










Complain 


8,9* 


^5.6,7* 


6 




5 


^„ 


Apologize 


7 


5,6,7* 






9 




Give Directive 






7,8, ^ 








TOTALS 

• Tie 


9 


6 


10 


6 


9 


5 



Table 6.3. Rank order of frequency of language functions used, by 
individual students accounting for 1% or more of use. 

•J 

The significance of the different frequency of use of language 
functions may be suggested by several factors, including English 
ability, academic ability, psychological adjustment and, perhaps, topic 
of discussion. Based on test scores, in-class performance and journal 
entries, U Chal is regarded by the teacher as the most advanced student. 
Michael and Andy are regarded as next strongest and Laura, Kenny and • 
Su Kyong are regarded as weakest. As Table 6.3 indicates, the most com- 
petent students (U Chal, Andy and Michael) use more language functions 



(9 or 10) than do the least competent students (Laura, Keramy and 
Su Kyong), who use fewer (5 to 8). 

Taking U Chal., Michael and Andy as the. most competent English 
users we note that U Chal's and Michael's rankings of function. use are 
somewhat similar for the top most frequent functions whereas Andy has 
similar rankings only for the three most frequent functions. Table 6.^4 
displays the frequency of use ranking of the five most used functions 
per^ student, categorized by most and least advanced students. 







3t Advanced 
students 




students 




U Chal 


Michael 


Andy 


Kemmy 


Laura Su Kyons 


Report Pers. Fact 


1 


1 


.2 


i\- 


2 1 


Report Gen. Fact 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 3 ' 


•Report Opinion 


3 




1 . 


2 


- ■ 1 2 ■ 


Request Pers. Info. 




i\ 




5 


5« 5 


Request "Acad. Info. 


5 










Evaluate 






i\ 


3 




Predict 






5 






Complain 




5 








Apologize 










5« 



Tie 



Table 6.^4 Ranking of frequency of language function use: five 
most frequently used functions. 

Teacher uses of languat^e functions 

As a mature person with years of experience teaching and using 
dialogue journals. in her classroom, the teacher in this study might be 
expected to evidence appropriate and optimum use of language functions. 
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In that she is writing to different individuals who are at different 
stages of development, however, one might also expect her use of func- 
tions to vary by student and by different stages of development of each 
student. Staton (1982) has observed that this same teacher, when 
writing to native English speakers, scaffolds the students by adjusting 
her language both to their needs and to their levels' of development. 
Therefore, one might expect the' teacher's use of language functions with 
these nonnative English speakers also to vary by student and by stages 
of student development. Table 6.5 displays the number of, language func- 
tions used by the teacher when writing to each student. Table 6.6 
displays the same results but by percentage ratios. 



To To To To To To 
Andy Laura U Chal Kenny Michael Su Kyong 


Total 
Group 


Percent 
Group 


Report Pers. Fact 


11 


16 


30 


6 




12 


98 . 


9.9 


Report Gen. Fact 


52 


28 


57 


85 




30 


316 , 


32.2 


Report Opinion 


52 


36 


25 


38 




3^ 


.227 




Request Pers. Info. 


18 


' 10 


13 


10 


19 


5 


75 


7.6 


Request Acad. Info. 


1 


1 


H 


0 


3 


1 


10 ' 


1.0 


Request Qer). Info. 


0 


0 


1 


5 


,1 


2 


9 


.9 


Request Opinion 


6 


- 7 ■ 


6 


7 


3 


5 


36 


.3.6 


Request Clarif. 


. . 1 


2 


0 


0 


n 


3 


10 


1.0 


Thank 


6 


2 


H 


2 


n 


2 


20 


2.0 


Evaluate ^ 


19 


7 


9 


. 13 


19 


1 


68 


6.9 


Predict 


9 


5 


6 


6 


2 


1 


29 


2.9 


Coaplain 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


' J 


Apologize 


0 


1 


0 


0 


... 0. 


0 


1 


.1 


Give Directive 


' 10 


29 


7 


k 


20 


n 


81 


8.2 


TOTAL 


165 


Mi5 




176 


20U 


107 


981 





Table 6.5. Tot&l number of language functions by teacher to individual 
students. 





To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 




Andy 


Laura 


U Chal 


Kenimy 


Michael 


Su Kyone 


Report Pers. Fact 


5.9« 


11.0* 


18.2* 


3.^* 


11.2* 


11.2* 


Report Gen. Fact 


28. It 


19.3* 


3^.7* 


^8.2* 


31.3* 


28.0* 


Report Opinion 


28. It 


2k.Qt 


15.2* 


21.5* 


20.5* 


31.7* 


Request Pers. Info. 


9.7* 


6.8* 


'7.9* 


5.6* 


9.3* 


H.5% 


Request Acad. Info. 


.05* 


.06* 


2.k%. 


0.0 


l.i** 


.09* 


Request Gen. Info. 


0.0 


0.0 


.06* 


2.8* 




1.8* 


Request Opinion 


3.2* 






3.9* 






Request Clarif . 


.05* 


1.3* 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9* 


2.8* 


Thank 


3.2* 


1. 3* 


2.ht 


. 1.1* 


l.y* 


1.8* 


Evaluate 


10.2* 






7.3* 


9.3* 


.09* 


Predict- 


k 81 




^ fit 


lit 


.uy» 


.U9* 


Complain 


0.0 


.06* 


0.0 / 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Apologize 


0;0 


.06* 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Q.O. 


Give Directive 


5.^* . 


20.0* 


k.2t 


2.2* 


9.8* 


10.2* 



Table 6.6. ' Percent of language functions used by the teacher to each 
student in relation to all functions used to that student. 
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There were 98 1 language functions used by the teacher to the six 
students during the three time periods of the sample. Ranked by fre- 
quency of use to the entire group, the following five functions account 
for 81* of all the instances used by the teacher: 

Instances Percent 



1. Reporting Personal Facts 

2. Reporting General Facts 

3. Reporting Opinions 
Requesting Personal Information 

5. Requesting Academic Information 



316 
227 
98 
81 
75 



32.2 
23. 1 
9.9 
8.2 
7.6 



The remaining 19* of all language functions used by the teacher to all 
six students together rank as follows: 

^ 25i - . 
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Instances Percent 

6. Requesting General Information 68 6.9 

7. Requesting Opinion 36 3.6 

8. Requesting Clarification 29. 2.' 9 

9. Thanking 20 2.0 

10. Evaluating 10 . i!g 

11. Predicting n ' l.'o 

12. Ccraplaining 9 

13. Apologizing f |oi 
1^. Giving Directive 1 .01 



When we examine the teacher ':S use of language functions at a 
ratio of 4t or. more,, (the same criterion used to define ma jor . language 
functions used by the students), we note the following comparisons. 

Reporting general facts ;, to Group , 32. 2t. 
To four of the six students (Andy, U Chal, Kemmy and Michael) 
the teacher uses this language function most frequently. For Su Kyong 
it is second most frequent and for Laura third. 
• 2. Reporting opinions ; to Group, 23. U. 

To three. of the six students (Andy, Laura, and Su Kyong) the 
teacher uses this function most frequently. To Kemmy and Michael it. is 
second most frequent and to, U Chal, third. 

3. Reporting personal facts : to Group, 9. 91. 
To Michael and Su Kyong this function ranks third roost fre- 
quent. To U Chal the teacher uses it second most frequently, and to 
Laura and Andy much less frequently, fourth and fifth respectively. 
.A. Giving directives ; to Group, 8.2t. 

To only two of the students, Michael and Su Kyong, did this 
function match the group norm. To Laura it ranked second, to U Chal 
seventh and to Kemmy, eighth in frequency. 

5. Requesi .g personal information ; to Group, 7.61. 

Although as a group this function ranked fifth, only Laura and 
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Michael fit the group nonn. To Andy, U Chal and Keramy it ranked fourth, 
while to Su Kyong it ranked sixth. . 

One might expect that if a teacher were writing consistently to 
all' children, without taking individual differences into consideration, 
a measure of such consistency might be found even in such an unconscious 
feature as the use of language functions. Here, the fact that the 
teacher's use of language functions varies between individual students 
and whole group averages suggests strongly that she is carefully 
adjusting her language to perceived individual differences. In fact, if 
one were trying to assess a teacher's ability to adjust his or her 
language to individual differences, one. might find no better measure of 
this than the use of language functions. ' 

Extending -the anaylsis of the teacher's variable use of language 
functions to these children a bit further, Table 6.7 displays the . 
teacher's use of language functions above 41 to all six children: 
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Report Gen eral Facts: Group 32.21 2. Report Opinion; Group 2^i.U 



To Keramy 
U Chal 



Michael 
Andy 

Su Kyong 
Laura 



48. 2t 

34.7 



31.3 
28.1 
28.0. 
19.3 



To Su Kyong 


31.7* 


Andy 


28.1 


Laura 


24.8 


Keramy 


21.5 


Michael 


20.0 


U Chal 


15.2 



3- Report Per sonal Facts; Group 9.9* 4. Give Directives: Group 8. 2t 



To U Chal 18. 2t 

Michael 11.2 

Su Kyong 11.2 

Laura 11.6 



To Laura 
Su Kyong 
Michael 



'20.0% 
10.2 
9.8 



5. Request Personal Information; 
Group 7.6< 



Andy 

y Chal 
Keramy 

6. Evaluate: Group 6.9* 



5.4 

4.2 
2.2 



Tq Andy 
U Chal 



Laura 
Keramy ., 
Su Kyong 
Michael 



9.7* 
7.9 

5.6 
4.5 
1.4 



To Andy 
Michael 
Keramy 



U Chal 
Laura 
Su Kyong 



10.2* 
9.3 

4.8 
.09 



7. Request Opinions: Group 3.6* 
To 



Laura 
U Chal 
Su Kyong 
Kemmy 



Andy 
Michael 



4.8* 
4.8 
4.6 

111 



3.2 
1.4 



Table 6.7. 



Comparison of group norm for frequent language functions 
with individual student use ratios. Break indicates above 
or below group average. 



Table 6.7 shows that the seven most frequently, used teacher 
language functions have rather broad ranges of difference across the six 
students. In order to understand why such differences occur, it is 
first useful to compare the student's use of each function with that of 
the teacher. This is done in Table 6.8 on the next page. 
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3 
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(A 



8* 



eg 

o 

^ »^ 

o 



ft) 
to 



c 

o 

o 
o 



Andy 


Laura 


U Chal 




S 


T 


S . 


T 


S 


T 


1. Report 

Pers. Fact 


26.7 


S.Q 


cD*U 


11.0 


1'l.2 


18.2 


2. Report 

Gen. Fact 


19.0 


28.1 


1*.0 


19.3 


18.9 


31.7 


3. Iteport 0|>ln. 




28.1 


3».6 


21.8 


'j 

11.7 


15.2 


Request Pers. 
InforBBtlon 


.03 


9.7 


2.6 


6.8 


13.6 


7.9 


5. Request Acad. 
InforMtion 


.03 


.05 


1.6 


.06 


10.5 


2.1 


6. iequest Opln, 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


1.8 


7. Evaluate 


5.6 


20.2 


.06 


4.8 


1.0 


5.1 


8. Predict 


5.3 


«.8 


1.3 


3.1 


2.1 


3.6 


9. Give Directive 


0.0 


5.» . 


.06 


20.0 


1.0 


1.2 



Kmrny 

S 



.03 
0.0 
8.9 

.03 
0.0 



8.1 3.1 

39.5 18.2 

33-3 21.5 

3.8 5.6 



0.0 
3-9 
7.3 
3.1 
2.2 



Hlchael 



3.* 
.03 
3.1 
.06 
.06 



19.6 11.2 

8.3 31.1 

18.8 20.5 

^.9 9.3 



1.1 
1.1 

9.3 
.09 
9.8 



Su Kyoof 



38.0 11.2 

18.2 28.0 

36.5 31.7 

2.3 1.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.07 
0.0 



.09 
1.6 
.09 
.09 
10.2 
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This comparison reveals general practices used by the teacher, 
excluding other possible variables such as specific context of the 
exchange, as follows: 

1. Reporting personal facts . The teacher's general practi 
is to report approximately 50% to 25t as many personal facts as do the 
students, regardless of the amount used by the student* She reports the 
most personal facts to one of the two students who report the most per- 
sonal facts, U Chal '(4^.2% to ^Q.2% respectively). Likewise, she 

reports the fewest personal facts to the student who reports the fewest, 
Keramy (8.1i to 3.41 respectively). ^ 

2. Reporting general facts . The teacher's general practic 
is to report approximately 25% to 501 more general facts than do the 
students. Again she reports the roost general facts to the. student who 
reports the most general facts, Kemmy —48. 21 to 39.51, respectively. 

She "keeps ahead" of Andy, U Chal, Keramy, and Su Kyong by 101 or more in 
frequency, scaffolding them "up" in this function.. Michael and Laura 
are interesting aberrations to this pattern. Michael, regarded as a 
reasonably competent English speaker, produces c5nly 8. 31 general facts. 
The teacher, perhaps to counter his low productivity for. this function, 
patterns 31,31. Laura, one. of the the least competent English speakers, 
produces 141 general facts/and the teacher responds with only 1?.3l. In 
Laura's case, the teacher's strategy for developing communicative com- 
petence appears to be getting Laura to give opinions. The teacher both 
models her own opinions (24.8% of the teacher's functions to Laura are 
opinions, the most frequent function used. to Laura) and, she requests 
Laura's opinion (4.8* of the teacher's functions to Laura are requests 
for opinions, more. than the teacher used with any other student). 
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3. Reporting opinions . The teacher's general practice is to 
report fewer of her own opinions to students who report opinions at a 
ratio of more than 30* and to exceed tne student's ratio of reporting 
opinions if the student's ratio is less than 201. Again, clear expec- 
tations and teacher scaffolding are apparent. 

.1 

^' Requesting personal information . The teacher's general 
practice is to request personal information two to three times more fre- 
quently than the student does if the student's ratio of requesting 
information' is under 10*. If the student's ratio is over lOt, the 
teacher requests personal information less frequently than the student. 

5. Requesting academic information . Although it might be 
expected that a teacher would conmonly request academic information of a 
student, this teacher adheres to the main precepts of dialogue journal 
writing--to develop conmunicative competence^ not to assess the 
student's school knowledge—and she therefore requests academic infbr- 
mation much less than do the students. Only to U Chal and Michael, 
regarded as more competent English speakers, does the teacher's ratio of 
requests for acade^-c information exceed even It of her total functions 

• (to U Chal it is 2.41 and to Michael, 1.4t). 

6. Requesting opinions . Perhaps realizing that requesting an 
opinion is less intimidating than requesting school facts, the teacher 
requests opinions far more often than do the students. Except to 
Michael, she requests opinions at a ratio of from 3.21 to 4.81 of her, 
functions. Her ratio to Michael may be so low (1.41) because her major 
strategy to him appears to be to get him to report general facts, the 

one category in which he is very low and a function that she believes he 
has enough competence to accomplish. 
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7. Evaluating . The teacher's general practice is to evaluate 
more than the student does if the student's evaluation ratio is less 

than 6* of all functions. If the student's ratio of evaluation is over 
6i, the teacher evaluates less than the student does. 

8. Predicting . As with evaluating, the teacher's general 
practice is to predict more than the student does if the student's pre- 
dicting ratio is less than 6% of all functions used. If the student's 
ratio of predicting is over 6t, the teacher predicts lers than the stu- 
dent does. 

9. Directives. Directives are a language function which is 
clearly attached to authority, age and role-relationships. The teacher 
gives far more directives than do the students. Her ratio to Laura, 
20%, still seems inordinately high until we realize that beginning 
English students, as Laura is, require more direct statements than 
inferred ones. A teacher can give directives for many reasons such as 
discipline and procedural matters. For beginners, however, directives 
have the advantage of clarity and simplicity and need not be attached to 
negative disciplinary or procedural commands. It is suspected that to 
Laura and perhaps also to Su Kyong, another beginning level student, the 
teacher's directives were more gentle language teaching strategies, not 
disciplinary language. 

Comparison of language functions used by nonnative Enp[lish 
speakers and native English speakers 

An earlier analysis of the language functions used by students 
and their teacher was reported in Staton, et al., 1982. This report 
analyzed the language functions of ten children who had lived all their 
lives in the United States. They wrote back and forth to the same 
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teach'er as the one in the current study, in the sanie city, Los Angeles, 
at the same grade level. 

Table 6.9 is a comparison of the percentage of language func- 
tions used by all students sampled in the two studies. 



19B2 W\ 

Native Non-Native 
'. Speakers Speakers 

Reporting Personal Facts 
Reporting Opinions 
Reporting General Facts 
Evaluating 

Requesting Personal Information 
Requesting Academic Information 
Ccimplaing 
Predicting 
Requesting Opinion 
Apologizing 
Thanking 

Requesting General Information 
Giving Directives 
Requesting Clarification 



TOTAL Requesting Functions 4.5 9. 14 



• Data not analyzed in such a way that these percentages could be 
recovered . 

Table 6.9. Comparison of language functions used by native and 
.. o . non-native English speaking sixth graders. 

It should be noted that the manner in which the requesting func- 
tions were analyzed differed in the two studies. In 1982, they were 
analyzed as requesting information, requesting procedures and requesting 
opinions. In the current study requesting functions were analyzed as 
requesting personal information, requesting academic information, 
requesting general information and requesting opinions. Only requesting 
opinions are specifically comparable in the two studies. Table 6.9, 
however, also aggregates requesting functions in both studies for a 
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.3 
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.08 



macro-functional comparison. All other functions are specifically 
comparable. 

Of interest is that the four most frequently used functions rank 
the same across the two studies. Native and nonnative English speaking 
children produce an almost identical frequency of reporting personal 
facts (31.i<t to ■ 30.61). 

Although reporting opinions ranks second in both studies, the 
frequency of nonnatives is much higher (28.5* to l8.3t), possibly as a 
result of the teacher's scaffolding and requests for student opinions. 

Native speakers report slightly fewer general facts (17.3* to 
20.11 for nonnatives)." Natives also evaluate more frequently (9.5* to 

complain more frequently (5.7* to 2.3*) and predict more fre- 
quently (9.2* to 2*). 

In a'^dition to ,a higher frequency of reporting opinions and 
reporting general facts, nonnatives ask over twice as many questions 
as do natives (9.i|* to i|.5*). 

Comparison of teaci>er functions to natives emd nonnatives 
Table 6.10 on the next page compares the teacher's overall per- 
centage of lafiguage function use to native speakers in the I982 study 
with the nonnatives in the 198^1 study. 

Major differences in the frequency of language functions used 
by the teacher to native speakers as opposed to nonnatives in these 
samples are evident in virtually every function, the exceptions being 
the functions of thanking and giving directives, where the frequencies 
are fairly similar. As was noted earlier, the system of analyzing the 
functions of requesting differed between the two studies, yielding only 
one specifically comparable function, requesting opinions. As with 
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Giving Directives 


9.8 


8.2 


Requesting Clarificat.\on 


« 


1.0 


TOTAL Requesting Functions 


15.2 


10.5 



* Data not analyzed in such a way that these percentages could be 
recovered. 



- Table 6. 10. Comparison of language functions used by teacher to - - 
native and nonnative English speaking sixth graders. 

student language functions, all requesting functions were also aggre- 
gated into one total requesting function. 

It is clear that the teacher uses all of the observed functions 
'to both. groups of students. Differences can be seen, however, in the 
frequencies with which she employs these language functions. To the 
native English speakers, for example, the teacher uses 8 of the 10 com- 

.. .. ............ ..... ..... p . _ . _ .. . _ . . . . 

parable functions in at least 5t of her writing whereas to the non- 
native English speakers she uses only 6 of the 10 comparable language 
functions in at least 5% of her writing. Strong differences can be 
observed also in the frequencies with which the teacher employs each 
language function. The teacher reports general facts over twice as 
often to nonnatives than to natives and she reports opinions over three 
times as often to nonnatives than to natives. On the other hand, the 
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teacher reports personal facts almost three times as often to natives' 
than she does to nonnatives. She evaluates almost twice, as often to 
natives than to nonnatives and she requests opinions one-third more to 
natives than to nonnativps. She predicts over twice as often to 
natives than to nonnatives and she requests opinions one-third more to 
natives than to nonnatives. Finally, the teacher's aggregate of 
questioning function^ is one-third more to natives than to nonnatives. 

An implicit theory of teaching and learninf^ 
• What accounts for these differences in frequency of the 

V 

teacher's language functions to nonnatives as opposed to natives? 
There is no data base in the research on de/eloping communicative com- 
petence that could have guided the teacher in what functions to use in 
order to limit c^r .p^te communicative competence or language 

learning. Obviously she did not read the literature before writing to 
these students. But even if such a data base existed, it is unlikely 
that this teacher or any other person engaging in daily communication 
would be able to manipulate such information consciously, and still 
engage in the communication with ease or naturalness. Just as thinking 
about one's feet tends to cause one to stumble on stairways, so thinking 
about one's language tends to cause difficulty when one uses it. 

Not only is there no research basis to account for the teacher's 
different uses of language functions for different groups of students 
but there are also no pedagogical materials or curricula which would 
provide her any useful guidance. 

We are led to believe, therefore, that the teacher has an impli- 
cit theory, whether articulated or not, whether conscious or not, that 
causes her to effect these dramatic shifts in frequency of language 
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function use. From the data of the two studies compared here it is 
possible to reconstruct her implicit theory as follows: 

1. In order to develop„coramunicative competence, students must 
have something to talk/write about. Since their lives have been lived 
overseas and their background knowledge and culture are not easily 
assunyed, one must begin by providing the "stuff" of communication, 
general facts as a baseline for further discussion. 

Result: Provide nonnatives more general facts than natives 

will need. 

2. Another source of baseline material upon which continuous 
discussion can be based lies within the participants themselves— their 
opinions. Opinions are riot as intimidating as other information might 
be and opinions constitute, for foreign students at least, new infor- 
mation. Thus by reporting opinions the teacher can provide non- 
intimidating new information while, at the. same time, laying down a 
baseline for further discussion, priming the pmp for communication. 

Result: Report more opinions to nonnatives than to natives. 

3. Although natives report personal facts, for many inter- 
national students such revelations about oneself, one's family or other 
personal affairs are dangerous, inappropriate or painful. One must go 
slowly here and let it happen naturally, when it will. 

Result: Provide the student fewer reports of one's own per- 
sonal facts than one might give to natives. 

4. Evaluating can be intimidating personally and risky cross- 
culturally. Although evaluation calls on cognitive skills of taxonomy 
and comparison, it in tetter to gu slowly at least until the teacher and 



student build a degree of mutuality and trust out of which the cognitive 
benefits can be developed. 

Result: Provide fewer evaluations to nonnatives than to 

natives. 

5. Predicting is useful when the knowledge base and assumed 
conditions are well understood. However, predicting can be coun- 
terproductive, if not dangerous, when these factors are not clearly pre- 
sent or understood. 

Result: Provide fewer predicting functions to nonnatives 
than to natives. 

These aspects of the teacher's implicit theory of teaching and 
learning are, of course, totally derived from her practice. It is 
doubtful that, if asked, she would articulate them in any way closely 
approximating the above. From this linguistic analysis, however, such a 
theory is derivable. 

One might also ask how .the teacher developed such an implicit 
theory.' The answer appears to be in the language event itself. A good 
conversationalist is taught by the conversation in which he or she par- 
ticipates. One need look no further than the dialogue Journals them- 
selves for clues. to such knowledge. A good example can be found in 
Michael's journal during the first week of school in 1980. Michael had 
arrived in Los Angeles from Burma in January of ,1980. His second and 
third journal entries during the fall semester follow: 
September 23 

Michael: What is a Geography, and Science, I don't understand. 
Mrs. Reed, we live in the North American or South 
America. Mrs. Reed look at Newspaper they are mat or 
what happen. 



Teacher: Geography is the study of our earth. We found the con- 
tinents and the oceans. Science is the study of things 
that change because of something. The volcano changes 
our earth because the core and magna push out. We live 
in North America, Which newspaper are you looking at? 
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What kind you dog, is it? What is a Health? I dont 
nown about this. Where are you live? and what kind 
your cat it is? I mean we looking newspaper name is 
Fiamily of Strangers. 

Teacher: My dog is a Pomeranian. One is called Muffin and one is 
called Cookie. Health is learning about our bodies and 
how we care for them. I live in West Los Angeles. It 
is about 12 ^/2 miles from the school. My cat is a 
Himalayan. She is very pretty. Did you see the T.V. 
show Family of Strangers? 

It is not too difficult to learn from Michael's entries that his 
background, knowledge and culture cannot be expected to provide him with 
-the presuppositions that native English speaking American children have. 
He requests, and gets, general facts about where he is and what he is 
doing there as a baseline of information out of which later, more cogni- 
tive discussion can emerge. 



Language function thresholds 

Although it has long been suspected that there is a synchrony in 
conversational practice, specific thresholds of such interaction have 
not been specified. By language function thresholds I refer to the 
level or point at which a specific rate .of language function use will be 
employed and below which a different rate of language function use will 
occur. 

These data indicate clearly three kinds of teacher language 
function thresholds. The first is as general threshold for all students 
regardless of their writing and regardless of their perceived competence. 



September 
Michael: 



/ 

/ 



The second kind of threshold is more specific to the student's rela- 
tionship to the group norm. The third kind is specific to the ratios 
within the student's writing itself. Five percentage levels of student 
use of language functions are apparent: 61, 101, 201, 301, and a range 
of 25-501. As the following chart indicates, when a student whose 
language function use in the dialogue Journals goes above or below these 
percentages, the teacher recognizes a threshold for the use of such 
functions and responds differently in her own writing. 



A. General Threshold 
Student 

1. Reporting personal facts 

Regardless of student's writing 
or the teacher's perception of 
student's competence 

2. Reporting general facts 

Regardless of student's writing 
or the teacher's perception of 
the student's competence 



Teacher 



Reports 25-501 more 
personal facts than 
the student does. 



Reports 25-501 more 
general facts than the 
student does. 



B. Group-Norm Threshold 

3. Reporting general facts 

If the student is below the 
group norm (32.21) 



Reports 101 more than 
the student does. 



C. Ratio of Language Functions Within the Student's Writing Threshold 
^, Reporting opinions / • 



If the student reports less 
than 201 opinions 

If the student reports more 
than 301 opinions 



Reports/more than the 
studen^t does. 

Reports fewer than the 
student does. 
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Reporting personal facts 



If the student reports fewer 
than lOX personal facts 



Reports more than the 
student does. 



If the student reports more 
than 101 personal facts 



Reports fewer than the 
student does. 



Evaluating 



If the student evaluates over 
6t 



Evaluates less than the 
student does. 



If the student evaluates less 
than 6t 



Evaluates more than the 
student does. 



7. Predicting 

If the student predicts over 6% Predicts less than the 

student does. 



One last point about language function thresholds must be made. 
There is no evidence that such thresholds are in any way conscious to 
the teacher. 

Conclusion; The function of the functions 

From this analysis of both the students' and the teacher's use 
of language functions in this sample of dialogue journal writing, 
several important conclusions can be drawn, as follows: 

1. The more competent in English the nonnative English speaking 
student becomes, the more his or her frequency of use of specific 
language functions approaches the frequency ol' use of the teacher. For 
example, U Chal is regarded by the teacher as the most competent user of 
English in this sample. His frequency of language function use follows 
the teacher's in ranking for the five most frequently used functions and 
it approaches the teacher's percentage of use of each function much more 
closely than does that of any other student. 



If the student predicts less 
than St 



Predicts more than the 
student does. 



2. The more competent in English the nonnative English speaking 
student becomes, the broader becomes his or her range of frequently used 
language functions. The more competent English users (U Chal, Andy and 
Michael) use more language functions more frequently than do the less 
competent English users (Uura, Keramy and Su Kyong). If breadth of use 
of language functions were the sole criterion for ranking the English 
ability of the students in this sample, the following ratings would 
obtain: 

Most Coijpetent U Chal 10 language functions 

^ Andy 9 language functions 

T Michael 9 language functions 

Laura 8 language functions 

^ Keramy 6 language functions 

Su Kyong 5 language functions 

Least Competent 

3. The teacher's frequency of use of language fiinctions is not 
identical for all students in the groups she indicated as most competent 
or least competent. This suggests that there is more to her decision- 
making process of how to effectively communicate with each student than 

0. 

the selection of language functions. One might hypothesize that since 
writers whose purpose it is to communicate are not consciously aware of 
the language choices they make as they make such choices, the end result 
of such choices is dictated by the topics introduced or by some random 
processes. The evidence in these data, however, suggests something else. 
As noted earlier, the teacher's seven most frequently used language 
functions vary rather broadly across the six students. A closer look 
at the teacher's use of language functions to each student reveals 
threshold patterns which are extremely interesting, including the 
following: 
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a. The teacher reports between 251 and 501 as many personal and 
general facts as do the students, irrespective of each stu- 
dent's competence. 

b. The teacher reports the most personal and general facts to 
students who report the most and she reports the fewest per- 
sonal facts to the students who report the fewest. 

c. To those students who do not report what the teacher con- 
siders to be an appropriate ratio of general facts , the 
teaclier scaffolds thera "up" by reporting approximately 

. 101 more general facts than they do. 

d. The more competent the teacher considers a student in 
English ability, the more she will scaffold "up" that stu- 
dent if she believes his frequency of general fact reporting 
is inordinately low. 

e. The less competent the teacher considers a student in 
English ability, the more she will both request and give 
opinions . 

f. The teacher will encourage a student to report opinions if 
that student reports fewer opinions than she expects (less 
than 20% of all student language functions), scaffolding 
them "up" by reporting her own opinions and soliciting 
theirs. Conversely the teacher will both report and solicit 
opinions less frequently if the students' ratio of reporting 
opinions exceeds 301 of their total language functions. 

g. The teacher requests personal information more frequently (2 
or 3 timers more frequently) of students who do not report 
personal information if the threshold of such reporting is 
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less than 101 of all their language functions. Conversely, 
if the student's ratio is over lOt, she reports her own per- 
sonal information less frequently than they do. 

h. The more competent in English ability the student is regarded 
by the teacher, the more the teacher requests academic 
information of that student. This practice indicates that a 
primary purpose of dialogue journal writing is to develop 
communicative competence before academic competence can 
become the topic of communication. 

i. As a means of developing corammicative competence, the 
teacher requests the students' opinions , a safe topic for 
which conventional school evaluation is less salient or 
intimidating. She does this, on the whole, at a rate of 3t 

' to 51 of all her language functions unless other constraints 
obtain (see Michael, for example, discussed in k, following), 
j. The teacher's threshold of evaluating and predicting hinges 
on the student's ratio of 6* of use of those functions. If 
the j-'-.udent is over 61, the teacher evaluates and predicts 
less frequently than that. If the student rate is under 6ft, 
the teacher evaluates and predicts more than that. This 
appears to be clear evidence of scaffolding at a constant 
threshold. 

k. The less competent in English the teacher regards the 

student, the more directives she will give. This language 
function serves at least two communicative process 
functions: to^ discipline and to give clear procedures to 
follow. Our analysis does not break out the differences 
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(nor is it clear exactly how this might be dom?). It seems • 
obvious, however, that clear and simple directives have 
value for beginners in English. LAttle or no inferencing is . 
required. Indirect directives have the advantage of polite- 
ness but are more difficult for nonnatives to process. To 
the least competent speakers of English (Laura and Su Kyong 
in particular) the teacher uses a high ratio of directives. 
Although Michael is regarded as more competent, he also 
receives a high ratio of directives. On the other hand, the 
topics discussed in Michael's journal also indicate that he 
frequently gets into trouble for fighting, a fact which 
clearly increases his teacher directive ratio, but for a 
different purpose than language learning. 
^- Ane preceding teacher strategies and thresholds indicate 

clearly that the teacher varies her use of language functions taking 

into account the following principles: 

a. The relative English language competence of the student. 

b. The student's relative frequency of use of various language 
functions. 

c. The student's development in various language functions in 
relationship or balance to other language functions. 

d. The student's need to be scaffolded ",up" or "down" in the use 
of various language functions. 

e. The student's need to, develop coninunicative competence 
before academic competence. 

5. A comparison of the teacher's use of language functions to 
nonnative English speakers with her use to native English speakers 
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reveals that the teacher has an implicit theory of teaching nonnatives 
which causes her to vary her practice to suit cross-cultural needs. 
She increases her own frequency, of the language functions of reporting 
general facts and reporting opinions, toward the purpose of laying down 
a base line of non-intimidating and cross-culturally safe information 
which can serve as a foundation for continuing discussion and develop- 
ment. She also reduces her frequency of overly personal topics which 
might prove inappropriate, dangerous or painful to nonnative newcomers 
to this country. She also reduces the frequency of her evaluating and 
predicting functions until the necessary mutuality, trust and 
understanding are achieved. • . 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER QUESTIONS 
IN WRITTEN INTERACTION 



Joy Kreeft 



With my questions in the journals, I deliberately 
attempt to promote the students* thinking. When they 
write about a problem or situation in the Journal and I 
ask them things like, »Vhat caused that?" or, "How did 
that happen", thw think again about the situation and 
pursue it further in order to respond to the question 
that I have asked. 

I like to ask their opinions about things as well. 
Frequently when they write that they've read a certain 
book I write, "Well, do you think I'd like the book?". 
This makes them stop and think, "O.K. I like the book, 
but would it. be a book that Mrs. Reed would like? Would 
she like the same things I like?" So they have to do 
some thinking before they can answer that question. 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, 1983 



The majority of teachers and educators agree that question 
asking is an important part of the educational proc^'ss. Most empirical 
studies of questioning in the classroom focus on teacher rather 'than 
student questions, and conclude that teacher questioning is one impor- 
tant variable influencing student achievement (Gall, 1970), and that the 
use of higher cognitive questions — questions that require the students 



Madeline Adkins conducted the majority of the analysis presented in 
this chapter. 
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to manipulate information or to create or support an answer with reason- 
able evidence (Winne, 1979)— has a positive effect on student achieve- 
ment (Redfield and Rousseau, 198I). 

Questions have also been found to be an important strategy in 
"foreigner talk discourse," talk by native speakers (NS) of a language 
when interacting with nonnative speakers (NNS), for questions" both help 
to make greater quantities of linguistic input comprehensible to the NNS 
and provide more opportunities for the NNS to speak (Long and Sato, 
1983). 

From the quotation that begins this chapter, it is clear that 
questions are considered an important aspect of the teaching of Mrs. , 
Reed, the majority of whose students are nonnative speakers of English. 
The dialogue journal interaction provides for her the opportunity to ask 
questions that promote student thought and facilitate communication. 
The purpose of this study is to investigate the role of Mrs. Reed's 
questions in the dialogue journals of the six students learning English 
as a second language (ESL) who are the focus of this report, to examine; 
the quantity and nature of the questions that she asks; whether her 
questioning patterns vary with students who are native English speakers 
and with nonnative speakers, among individual students, and over ten 
months time; and whether there are changes over time in the students' 
questioning and response patterns. Tne analysis will show that the 
questioning patterns found in the' journals differ in several ways from 
those typical of classroom discourse, and I will suggest that the pat- 
terns found in these dialogue journals provide a raddel for questioning 
patterns between students and teachers during other activities in the 
ESL or foreign language classroom, where the primary emphasis must be on 



coramunication and the development of language facility rather than on 
the testing of specific kinds of knowledge. 

Background: Questions in classrooms, in dialogue journals, and in 
foreigner talk discourse 

In a study of questioning patterns in the dialogue journals of 
Mrs. Reed and a sixth grade class of native English speakers, Kreeft 
(1982) found that Mrs. Reed's questions differed in several ways from 
patterns of teacher questions that have been found to "occur typically in 
classroom discourse. By way of introduction to the present study, the 
contT'asts between questions in these two contexts (dialogue journal 
interaction and classroom discourse) will be reviewed. Findings from 
studies of questioning patterns of native speakers in "foreign talk 
discourse" will also be reviewed. 

Questions In the classroom 

One conclusion that has been drawn from studies of questioning 
behavior in classroom interaction is that an important function of 
teacher questions is to establish and maintain the teacher's role as 
authority: 

. . . the use of questions in the teaching situation is 
structured by the fact tha^ the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship always tends to be defined in terms of status 
inequality, with superiority stressed as intrinsic to the 
teacher's role. (Goody, 1978, p. 41) 

0 

This function of questions as a means of control is not confined to. the 
classroom, but is possible in all interactions between interlocutors of 
unequal status: . 



Questioning is one of the ways through which one speaker 
attempts to exert control over another. ... it is a 
realization or an expression of authority relationships. 
(Mishler, 1975, p. 105) 

There are three reasons that question asking in the classroom can be 

seen as one means for the teacher to maintain conversational control.. . 

The first reason has to do. with the nature of questions in any spoken 

int'sraction. A question constitutes the first half of an "adjacency 

pair" (Sacks, Schegloff, and Jefferson, 1974) and thus, "compels, 

requires, may even demand a response" (Goody, 1978, p. 23). Thus, in, 

one sense the person who asks the questions can be said to have conver- 
sational control. 

The next two reasons are related particularly to the structure 

of question asking in the classroom. In the classroom, one person, the 

teacher, dominates the question asking, first by asking many more 

questions than the students (Politzer, 198O; Shuy,'198lb; Heath, 1982; 

Dillon, 1982). Politzer, for example, found that from 94t to 97* of the 

"requests" (which included, in that study, both rSequests for information 



and requests for action) made in the classroom were made by the teacher. 
Also, the teacher's questions usually serve to initiate a three-part 
question-answer-feedback exchange (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975; 
Mishler, 1975; McHoul, 1978; Mehan, 1979; Long and Sato, 1 983; Stubbs, 
1983) such as: 

Teacher: What's the capital of France? Initiation 
Student: Paris. Reply 



Teacher: 
Teacher: 
Student: 
Teacher: 



Fight. 

And Germany? 



Feedback 
Initiation 



Bonn. 
Good. 



Reply ' 
Feedback 



(example from Stubbs, 1983, p. 29) 
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Thus, with an initiating question, the teacher both establishes the 
topic and incurs upon the student the obligation to respond (the second 
part of the. adjacency pair, as discussed above). When the student has 
responded, the teacher has the right to speak again, either with another 
question — and thus continuing the "topic chain" (Mishler, 1975) that he 
or she has started — or with an evaluation of the student's reply before 
asking another question. 

The third reason that classroom questioning serves to maintain 
teacher control is that the majority of the questions asked by teachers 
during classroom interaction are not for the purpose of gaining real 
information that the teacher lacks or even for the purpose of 
discussing, with the student, information that they both may lack, but 
for the purpose of checking or testing whether the student possesses the 
information requested (as in "What's the capital of France?" in the 
example above) or, in a language classroom, to check whether the student 
has the language ability to answer the question (as in, "What's your 
namg?"). Such questions, referred to as "evaluative questions" 
(Kearsley, 1976), "^training questions" (Goody, 1978), or "display 
questions" (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975; Mehan, 1979; Shuy, 198lb; Long 
and Sato, I983),' have been found to predominate in classroom interac- 
tion. 

The three characteristics of teacher questions outlined above 

have been found in virtually all studies of classroom discourse. 

Mishler summarizes the pattern thus: 

The picture that emerges . . . is of a rather restricted 
and highly controlled adult-child exchange where the 
adult asks a constraining yes/no question, receives a 
one-word response, and then terminates the exchange by a 
direct acknowledgment of the child's answer. (Mishler, 
19''8, p. 287) 
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Even when the topic of conversation is outside the focus of the 
classroom study, the "instructional" pattern tends to be retained, as in 
this conversation between an adult and a child about a baseball game: 

Adult: Was it three ta two? 

Child: Yeah. 

Adult: The Red Sox won? 

Child': Yeah. 

Adult: Oh, that's great. I didn't watch it. ' Was iot 
on television or radio? 

(Mishler, 1978, p. 288) 
Questions in dialogue journal interaction 

In the dialogue Journal writing of Mrs. Reed and her students, 
question patterns differ in several ways from_ those found in classroom , 
discourse. The following data and conclusions come from Kreeft, 1982, a 
study of the dialogue journals of Mrs. Reed and 26 students who are 
native English speakers. 

1. The first difference is in the sheer ratio of teacher-to- 
"student questions as shown in Table 7.1. 



N=26 Students 


.., Fall (10 days) 


Spring (10 days) 


Students 


136/35S 39^: 


109/440 25t 


Teacher 


- 217/353 6lt 


- - 331/440 75t • 



Table 7.1. Number of student and teacher questions. Native English 
speakers. 



Although the teacher still asks the majority of questions, the ratio of 



teacher to student questions is very different from that found in 
classroom discourse. The students ask a substantial percentage of the 
questions in the Journals, especially ^t the beginning of the year. 

2. The second area of difference lies in the stucture of 'the 
question-response pattern in dialogue journal interaction. Since the 
interaction is written rather than spoken, it takes place in non-real 
time and thus a reply is expected, but not required to the extent that 
it is in speech. In fact, neither the students nor the teacher in 
Kreeft's study responided to more than 75 percent of the questions asked 
of thera in the journals. This means that the power of a question to 
demand a reply and thereby exert control is diminished. Also, the 
majority of the teacher's questions, rather than initiating a topic (as 
in the Initiation-Reply-Feedback sequence found in classroom discourse), 
occur in response to a topic that the student has initiated. Table 7.2 
shows the percentage of all of the teacher's questions that are used to 
initiate topics and the percentage. that respond to topics initiated by 
the students (for a sample of ten students). As the year progresses, 
the percentage of responcjing questions increases. Thus, a typical 



N= 10 Students Fall (10 days) ^ Spring (10 days) 

Topic initiating 

questions 36/85 ^2% 

Topic responding ' 

questions i*9/85 58t 



Table 7.2. Teacher initiating and responding questions with native 
English speakers. 



37/123 30% 
86/123 70* 
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exchange about one topic during one day in a dialogue journal tends to 

look like the following: 

Student: ... I noticed that you had two new of my 
favorite books. "Hang Tough, Paul Mather," 
(Alfred Slote) and "Soup and Me." . . . 

Teacher: ... We can thank Mrs. W for getting in 
the new books. They do look great! Do 
you think Judy Blume or Alfred Slote is 
. the class's favorite author? Would you 
like to do a survey ? ... 

(Emphasis mine. ) 

The fact that the teacher's questions in the journals tend to be 
"responding questions" rather than "initiating questions" means that 
although the teacher asks more questions than the students do, it is the 
students who determine what topics will be written about, as they ini- 
tiate the majority of the topics in the dialogue journals. (The stu- 
dents in the 1982 study initiated 88t of all the dialogue journal topics 
in the fall and 79* in the spring; Staton and Kreeft, I982. ) 

3. The third area of difference lies in the type of questions 
that the teacher asks in, the dialogue journals. In the I982 study Mrs. 
Reed asked very ^few display questions — four (5-6 of all questions) in the 
fall and none in the spring. The majority of her questions elicited 
information about the students themselves and their activities and 
interests (29* of all teacher questions in the fall and 401 in the 
spring) or opinions (531 in the fall and 40* in the spring). Another 
type of question, the "reflective question," also appeared in the spring 
sample (13*. of all questions in the spring). This type of question 
requested that the student think, through a situation or problem, for 
example: "Does it make you feel any better to know that you are' 
learning to cope with this type of person?" 
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In suranary, the 1982 study of the patterns of teacher questions 
in dialogue journals with native English speaking sixth graders showed 
that questions are an important part of the teacher's t^riting, but 
rather than serving to control the interaction and. the topics to be 
discussed or to test student knowledge, they seemed to promote interac- 
tion and student self-expression. 

Questions in native speaker-nonnative speaker interaction 
Research on NS-NNS interaction (Hatch, 1978b; Scarcella and' Higa 

1981; Long, 198la and 198lb; Gaies, 1982) shows that questions play an 
important role in sustaining such interactions and facilitating the par- 
ticipation of the NNS, for questions serve to: provide opportunities for 
the NNS to speak by, "compelling" them to respond; signal turns for the 
NNS to speak; make conversational topicr. salient; open the door for the 
UtiS to give relatively easy answers (this is particularly true of yes-no 
questions in which "Yes" or "No" suffice as a response and/or choice 
questions such a^,f, "Are you studying or working here in the United 
States?," where the NNS need supply only one of the two choices giv^n in 
the question); and repair breakdowns in the conversation that result 
from a lack of understanding by one of the interlocutors. Thus,- 
questions represent one of many ways in which the structure of interac- 
tion with a NNS is modified to enable the NNS to participate in the 
interaction and receive comprehensible input. 

This review of questioning patterns in these different contexts- 
classroom interaction, student-teacher dialogue journal interaction, and 
conversations between native speakers and nonnative speakers — is not 
meant to disparage the patterns found in classroom interaction, for they 
may be a necessary result of two coexisting factors. First, one teacher 
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must keep order and interact with a number of students at the same time, 
as well as assure that a certain amount of material is covered and 
mastered (Shuy, 198I). Second, the balance of authority in the 
classroom is necessarily unequal. The problem with such questioning 
patterns in the language classroom is that the goal there is to provide 
practice with and proraote facility in the new language, and such pat- 
terns as those typically found in classroom interaction may not be opti- 
mal for accomplishing that goal. Long and Sato (I983), in a study of 
teacher speech in ESL classrooms, show that while there has been 
ir^creasing emphasis in the past few years on the communicative use of 
language in the teaching of ESL, questioning patterns in the ESL 
classroom continue to focus on form and accuracy (with a high percentage 
of display questions) rather than on communication. Thus, there appears 
to be a discrepancy between our purposes in the teaching of ESL and our 
classroom practice, and new patterns of questioning may need to be 
available. 

This study 

The purpose of this study is to extend the analysis of Mrs. 
Reed's questioning patterns in the dialogue journal interaction to a new 
corpus, the dialogue journals of nonnative English speaking students 
(see Chapter One for a description of the corpus and Chapter Two for a 
profile of each student). The discussion in this section will focus on 
two areas: patterns of teacher questions related to number of 
questions, plade of the questions in the interaction, question type, 
question form, and variation in the form and type of questions asked of 
individual students; and changes over time in the students' writing in 
response to the teacher's questions. Where possible, comparisons Wxxl 



be made with the findings of the previous stuc?y of the dialogue journals 
of native English speakers. 

For each of the six students, three samples of dialogue journal 
writing, each twenty interactions long (each "interacti..on" consists of 
one student entry and one teacher entry) were analy,2ed (details on the 
samples for each of the students are in Appendix' II to Chapter One). 
The samples were taken from the fall, winter, and spring, so that 
changes in patterns that may occur during the year could be examined. 

As in some previous studies of questions (Kearsley, 1976; 
Kreeft, 1982, and others), what constitutes a "question" is determined 
by its function rather than by its form. That is, a question is con- 
sidered a request for a verbal (in this case written) response from the 
addressee (what Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975, called an "elicitation") 
whether this request takes the form of an interrogative ("When is 
P.E.?"), an imperative ("Please tell me when P.E. is."), or a statement 
("I don't know when P.E. is."). This means that some interrogatives 
that occur in these data are not included in this analysis of questions, 
because they request an act'on ("Will you please bring my book 
tomorrow?") rather than a verbal reply (a verbal reply may, of course, 
be given here, but this is not the primary function of this question). 

Patterns of teacher questions 
Number of questions asked 

Table 7.3 shows the raw numbers and percentages of student and 
teacher questions asked during the three sample periods. As was found 
in the previous study, the teacher consistently asks the higher percen- 
tage of questions, but she does not control the question asking as is 
typical of classroom interaction. Here, the students ask nearly half of 
the questions. 




Fall Winter 



Spring 



Student questions 42 33* .80 l\2% 97 45% 

Teacher questions _85 67t vn 118 " 55% 

TOTAL 127 .191 215 

Table 7.3. Number of student and teacher questions. Nonnative 
English speakers. 

Place of the questions in the interaction 
As in the previous study, the teacher's questions were 

classified as either "initiating" or "responding." Initiating questions 

initiate a new topic, as in: 

Teacher: What book are you reading ? 

Student: I'm reading of the book call "A Dog and a 
half." I think it is a good store. The 
store is the one boy and one girls and one 
day the girls want a dog and they tell her 
father I want a dog and they go to stpre and 
they want dog. 

Responding questions respond to a topic initiated by the other person, 
as in: 

Student: at the lunch time I help the Safety ... 

the thirt grate play the lunch finish so no 
drink water so I help the Safety, and I tell 
hira go to the other water sink. 

Teacher: Did the safety want you to help him ? 

(Emphasis in both examples mine. ) 

Table 7.4 shows the percentage of teacher questions that initiate 
new topics relative to those that respond to student topics. As in the 
previous study, the majority of the teacher's questions occur in 
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response to topics that the students have initiated. At the same time, 
the students more frequently use questions in topic initiations. This 
is shown in Table 7.5. ' • 



Fall Winter Spring 



Initiating questions ■ 31 36* 32 29* 39 33* 

Responding questions _54 641 _79 71* Jl 67* 

TOTAL 85 111 118 

Table 7.4. Teacher initiating and responding question^. With nonnative 
English speakers. 



Fall Winter Spring 



Initiating questions 28 57* 61 76* 77 79* 

Responding questions _14 33* _29 24* _20 21* 

TOTAL 42 80 97 



Table 7.5. Student initiating and responding questions. Nonnative 
English speakers. 



Question type 

Mrs. Reed's questions .were categorized as (the examples given 
here come from the dialogue journals analyzed): 

1. Request for information —requests information about the 
student's school-related or personal activities and affairs ("Will you 
have more time to do your math test?"; "Where does your ai-nt live?"). 

2. Request for opinion — requests the student's opinion of 
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school-related or personal activities and affairs ("The bicycle saffety 
program was so good. Do you think they are smart to wear special 
clothes?"; "It sounds like you had fun eating pizza. Was it as good as 
the 3chool pizza?"). 

3. Request for clarification— usually requests clarification of 
what the student has written previously in the journal ("I'm not sure 
your idea is clear. Could you explain it?"). 

^. Display question — as discussed previously, requests a display 
by the student of knowledge that the teacher possesses: "As the grass 
leaves grow up what happens when you turn the glass? Do the seeds send 
the leaves up or out the side?" (These questions concern a science 
project they are discussing in the journal). 

5. Reflective question— This type of question occurs inf re- 
quently in the journals, and it is the most difficult. to classify. It 
is not a request for information, opinion, or clarification, and a writ- 
ten answer does not appear to be required. Rather the request is more 
that the student think about the question proposed. Because so few of 
this question type occurred in the data, all of the questions that were 
categorized as reflective are listed here: 

to Michael: "I'm sorry you and Simon had a problem. How 
can you get your work done when you tear up 
your work?" 

"How do you request (ask) for something so 
you will have a better chance to get what 
you want? Did you ask roe for help?" 

"Yes, your drawing really did improve! I 
did not want you to have Jung An do your 
drawing because then you don't learn, do you ?" 
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to Andy: "We do not fight at Alexandria. If you 
fight you can be suspended from school. 
VHiat can you do so you will not fight? Can 
you walk away frofD Jesus? Can you play like 
you do not hear him?" 

to Laura: "If you were following the school rules you 
would not have had a problem with Michael, 
would you? 

"Do you'like to be bossed around? I don't 
either. Do you like people who boss you?" 

Table 7.6 gives the raw frequencies and percentages of teacher 

question types in the three sample periods. Display questions make up a 

very saill percentage of the total. 





Fall 




Winter 




Spring 




Information - ' - 






58 


52% 


66^ 


561 


Opinion 






42 


381 


•37 


311 ' 


Clsirification 


5 


s% 


3 


3% 


6 


51 


Display 




5i 


5 . 


51 


3 


31 


Reflective 

. TOTAL 


^ 

65 


M 


3 

111 


31 


6 

118 


51 



Table 7.6. Types of teacher questions to normative English speakers. 



It is clear from the findings presented so far related to number 
and type of teacher questions and place of the questions in the interac- 
tion that with these beginning speakers of English, as with the native 
speakers, Mrs, Reed's questioning patterns are very different from those 
typical of classroom interaction. Rather than dominate the question 
asking, ^4^s. Reed shares with the students the power to ask questions. 
Rather than use questions to^determine which topics are discussed, . she 
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relinguishes her role as the initiator of topics and uses questions to 
continue topics that the students have initiated. Rather than test the 
students' knowledge and ability to express themselves with display 
questions, she asks questions about things that she really wants to 
know. The result is a student-initiated ongoing interaction, rather 
than a teacher-initiated three-part exchange, in which there is the 
opportunity for both interlocutors to participate equally, both seeking 
and providing information, as this series of entries from U Chal's jour- 
nal illustrates: 



U Chal: 
Oct. 6 



Teacher: 
T-1i4 



U Chal; 
S-15 



Teacher: 
T-15 



In 10 million year later the men do one 
other map? 

What you like do in your house? 

Do you go vacation in other country? 

Yes, men will keep making maps! They are 
making new maps all of the time. 

In my home I like to cook, to grow plants, 
to read and to sew. What do you like to do? 

Scrnetimes we vacation in Canada or Mexico or 
Hawaii. I want to go to Korea some day. Do 
you want to go back to Brazil sometime? 

In my house I like to watch T.V., read book, 
ride bike and go to swim pol. - . 

Maybe one day I go to Brazil to visit ray 
frindes. 

Your Korean Grandson speak koreian? 

Do you have a swimming pool? I like to swim 
but I don't have a pool. 

You have friends in Brazil who can come 
visit you? Where did you live in Brazil? 

My Korean Grandson does not speak Korean 
anymore. We do not know the Korean language 
so he learned English. I hope he will go to 
Korean class to learn to speak Korean again. 
He is a very smart boy. 
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U Chal: No. I don»t have a pool. Some days one 
S-16 friend of my father come and go to hes pool. 

My friends not come to visit one day, ray 
friends born in Brazil and for hira Brazil is 
best for hira. I live in Brazil on the state 
of Sao Paulo, one. for ooonth in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Do you have one friend in the farm and he or 
she live in Los Angeles? 

The difference between the student *s participation in this kind of 
interaction and the brief student replies found in Initiation-Reply- 
Feedback sequences in the classroom is clear. 

Variation in teacher questions 

In this section we. are interested in whether there is variation 
in both the type of questions that Mrs. Reed asks and the form of her 
questions, related to the level of English proficiency of the student. 

Variation in question type 

I think a teacher naturally varies questions depending 
on where the students are. The initial questions are 
making sure they have the facts. When they have the 
facts, then you can aisk questions to see if they can 
generalize about those facts. 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, I983 

We described above how the types of questions asked by Mrs. Reed 

. .. . j . 

have been classified as: requests for information, opinion, clarifica- 
tion, display of knowledge, or reflection, and have shown that display 
questions occur infrequently in these ^^ournals. In the previous study . 
of the dialogue journals of native speakers it was found |:.hat the 
majority of the questions asked in both the fall and sprirS^g were opinion 
and reflective questions. With the nonnative speakers in the present 
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study, the majority of questions nre infonnation questions. This cora- 
parision is shown in Table 7.7. 



Fall Spring 
native speakers . . 

infonnation questions 25/85 29% 49/123 401 



opinion & reflective 
questions 



46/85 53% 65/123 53* 



nonnative speakers 

information questions 41/85 481 66/118 56% 

opinion and reflective 

questions i 35/85 41* 42/118 36% 

Table 7.7. Teacher infonnation, opinion, and reflective questions with 
native and nonnative speakers. 

There is also variation between the two student groups in the 
focus of the information and opinion questions — either on school-related 
("academic") activiities or on personal activities. In the journals of 
the native speakers, there is a shift during the year from questions 
about school activities to questions about personal activities. With 
the nonnative speakers the focus remains on school activities throughout 
the year. This comparison is shown iri Table 7.8. 

Whether the teacher asks a question relating to an academic 
topic or a personal topic depends to a great extent on what the student 
writes about, since the majority of teacher questions are responses to 
student topics. But what we see here is a greater focus with the non- 
native speakers on .the ^school context that the students and teacher 
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Fall Spring 

native speakers * 

academic 51/70 73* " 2^4/98 2Mt 

personal 6/70 9* 55/98 56t 

nonnative speakers 

academic 51/75 68t . . 63/103 6U 

personal 2^4/75 32t W103 39* 

# 

These do not total lOOt, because in the study of native speakers 
there was another category for "interpersonal" questions as well. 

Table 7.8. Teacher information and opinion questions focusing on 
academic and personal topics. With native speakers and 
nonnative speakers. \ - 

share, the same sort of focus on the "here and now". that has been found 

both in numerous studies of interactions with first language learners 

(Cross, 1977; Moerk, 197^; Wells, 198I, for example) and in studies of 

interaction with nonnative speakers (Long, 198lb). In a similar vein, 

Lindholm and Romero (198^1) found a shift in questions addressed to two 

children learning ESL from questions regarding factual information to 

questions regarding information about personal and others* activities 

and thoughts, as the language proficiency of the children increased. 

Mrs. Reed seems to have established a hierarchy of question dif 

ficulty, related to the level of English proficiency of her students, 

listed here from most to least difficult: 

Reflective questions 

Opinion about personal activities 

Information about personal activities 

Opinion about school activities 

Information about school activities 

Display 



This pattern is particularly evident, in Keramy 's journal. He is 
the least proficient of all of the students in this study, having only 
recently arrived from Vietnam when he first entered Mrs. Reed's class, 
only minimally proficient in spoken English and barely able to write. 
Mrs. Reed asks him six of the twelve display questions that she asks all 
year, and a couple of these are fill-in-the-blank questions, for 
example: 

Today Keramy played the number game. The numbers are 
"one, five, twenty, two, and twenty-one." The biggest 
number is 21 and the smallest number is . 

The -majority of questions that slje asks him are information questions 
about school activities, such as: 

Did you play handball today? You worked on the ':ap of 
China today. Did you put, Hong iKong on your map? 

Since these questions request a simple jreport of what he did that day, 

they are very similar to display questions. At the same time, the 

majority of the questions that she asks of the more advanced students 

are either information questions about personal, non-school activities: 

Yes! Everyone has to go to Disneyland when they come to 
Los Angeles! Have you been there? 

or opinion questions: . 

We'll work on a report about world food sources and 
supplies. Would you rather do it alone or with a 
committee? 

Mrs. Reed asks reflective questions only of Laurai, Michael, and Andy, 
the three more proficient students (and never of ^Keramy and Su Kyong), 
and these only later in the year, in the winter and spring samples (the 
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reflective questions found in these journals are listed on pages 259 and 
260). 



Variation in question form 

Yes-no questions for students who are Just learning the 
language serve a very useful purpose because the stu- 
dents can answer the question and know what they're 
saying "yes" or "no" to. If you ask them "why" or 
"how," they may be at a los^ to even be able to answer 
the question. They may not have the vocabulary or they 
may not understand the concepts enough to be able to say 
why or how. But if they 're learning anything, they can 
say, "Yes, it is green" or, "No, it. is not green" rather 
than, "It is green because it is now spring and the 
weather has turned warm." There's more context provided. ... - 
. ' So I suspect that the questions I ask tend to be more 
yes-no , to make them feel secure that they know what 
we're writing about. Later, with more advanced stu- 
dents, I like to switch to wh questions simply to get 
thera to compose their thoughts and write them down. 
They have to reflect on their answer and make their 
meaning clear. They have to reflect on their answer and 
make their meaning clear. 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, 1983 

In this study of the question forms that Mrs. Reed uses in the 
dialogue journals, we are interested in what forms occur the most fre- 
quently and whether there is any variation in form with native or non- 
native speakers, from student to student, or over time. 

Questions were classified according to form as: 

1. Statement — have the form of a declarative, but elicit infor- 
mation or an. opinion. 

2. Wh— begin with who, when , where, what , why , and how, or have 
the wh word in an embedded clause ("Can you tell me where you went?"; 
"I'm not sure what your last sentence says."). 

3. Yes-no — only a "yes" or "no" repsonse is required, although 
other responses are possible, and occur frequently in these data. 
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^' lag—a statement with a question contained in the. final 
clause. Only a positive or negative reply is required, and one possible 
reply is provided as part of the question. Generally, questions are 
regarded as tags only when the same subject appears in both clauses, but 
I included also questions such as, "I liked the concert, did you?". 
Technically, this is a yes-no question, but it includes one possible 
reply like a tag question, as contrasted with a yes-no question. 

5. Or-choice — provides two or more possible responses from 
which to choose: "What's your favorite subject, math or spelling?". 

Most scholars agree that the question forms listed above range 
along a continuum, depending on the amount of information provided in 
the question and therefore the amount of "work" demanded in the response. 

Kearsley (1976) calls 1 and ^ above "open" questions because 
they do not contain a preposition and 3 to 5 , ""closed questions," because 
a complete preposition Is contained in the question. Shuy (198lb) gives 
a range, from most to least open. Following Shuy the question forms 
are listed as they range along a continuum from mdst to least demand 
placed on the receiver, thus most to least easy to 



Most demand placed on the receiver 

Statement Tell me about the party. 



answer. 



Wh, 

Yes-no 

Tag . . 

Or-choice 



How was the party? 

Did you like the party? 

It was a good party, wasnaj it? 
I liked the party, did you?. 

i 

Which did you like better, the party or the 
movie? 



Least demand 
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■ Researchers have found that in talk by caretakers to first 
language acquirers (Goody, 1978), talk by native speakers to nonnative 
speakers (Gaies, 1982), and teacher talk to students (Shuy, 198I) yes-no 
questions predominate over wh questions. Hatioh (1978b) reports that 
native speakers often "shift down" their questions to nonnative 
speakers from a wh to a yes-no to an or-choice question. French and 

I 

1 

MacLure (I98I) report the same process of shifting down used by teachers 
with young children* At the same time, Kearsley (1976) found that wh 
questions predominate in talk between native speakers. 

Table 7.9 shows the freqiiencies with which Mrs, Reed uses each 
question form in the dialogue journals: 







Fall 




Winter 




Spring 




yes-no 




63 




63 


51% 


90 


76$ 


wh 




16 


19t 


28 


25% 


15 


13* 


tag 


» 


5 


Si 


15 




11 


9% 


or-choice 




1 


M 




i\% 


2 


2% 


statement 


TOTAL 


0 

85 


0% 


1 

111 


-.9% 


0 
118 


0% . . 



Table 7.9. Teacher question forms with nonnative speakers. 



There is a clear preference for yes-no questions, with wh being 
the second most frequent and tag the~third most frequent form. The 
other two fonns are used very infrequently. There is little variation 
in this form throughout the school year. It is also quite consistent 
from student to student, as shown in Table 7.10 on the next page. 
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Fall 



Wini er 



Spring 



yes-no 

UiChal 

Michael 

Andy 

Laura 

Sa Kyong 

K^ramy 



~r 

ujchal 

Michael 

Andy 

'Uura 

Sa Kyong 

Kerniny 



tag 

U Chal 

Michael 

Andy 

Laura 

Su Kyong 

Keramy 



or-choice 

U Chal 

Michael 

Andy 

Laura 

Su Kyong 

Keramy 



statement 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



15/22 681 ■ 11/19 58f 

5/13 381 13/23 571 

7/10 701 12/17 ■ 711 

8/10 801 5/11 451 

19/21 901 8/18 m 

9/9 . 1001 14/23 611 



14/23 

8/14 

8/10' 

22/29 

13/17 



611 

571 

761 
761 



25/25 1001 



"WEb W 63/111 571 -90/118 761 



6/22 


271 


4/19 


211 


4/23 


171 


h/ ^o 
H/ 1 3 


ill 


4/23 


17% 


h / i It 


291 


c/ lU 




3/17 


1o% 


2/10 


201 


2/ 1 0 


20% 


5/11 


451 


4/29 


141 


2/21 


10% 


5/18 


281 


1/17 


61 


0 


01 


7/23 


301 


0 


01 


Ib/OD 


191 


28/1 1 1 


251 


15/118 


131 


T/22 




3/19 




3/23 




3/n 




6/23 




2/14 




1/10 




0 




0 




0 




1/11 




3/29 




0 




4/18 




3/17 




0 




1/23 




0 




5/85 


61 


15/111 


141 


11/118 


91 


0 




1/19 




2/23 




1/13 




. 0 




0 




0 




1/17 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




1/18 




0 




0 




1/23 




0 




1/85 


11 


4/m 


41 


2/118 


21. 



U Chal 

Michael 

Andy 

Laura 

Su Kyorig 

Keramy 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



TOTAL 



0 - 0 

0 0 

1/17 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1/111 .991 0 



01 



Table 7.10. Teacher question forms with individual students (nonnative 
English speakers). 



ERIC 
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rhere is variation in the questions to Keramy and Su Kyong, the 
two least proficient students in the sample. In the. fall and spring 
Mrs. Reed asks Kemmy only yes-no questions and Su Kyong primarily yes-no 
and tag questions. In the winter she seems to try some wh qiiestions, 
but decides that yes-no questions are suited to their proficiency level. 

To provide a basis for comparison of question forms with more 
proficient English speakers, I also looked at Mrs. Reed's questions to 
the ten native speakers in the journals from the previous study. 
Patterns are similar in that yes-no questions are the most frequent, wh 
the second most frequent, and tags , or-choice . and statements , infre- 
quent, as shown in Table 7.11. 



Fai; 



Spring 



yes-no 


57 


68* 


71 


51% 


wh 


17 


20% 


35 


2S% 


tag 


4 


5i 


9 


1% 


or-choice 


1 


M 


8 


b% 


statement 


5 


6% 


1 


.1% 


TOTAL 


64 




124 



Table 7.11. Teacher question forms with native English speakers. 



There' is a difference, however, in the frequency .of yes-no and 
wh questions to the two groups of students.' These are compared in 
Table 7.12. 
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Fall 



Spring 



yes-no 

nonnative speakers 63/85 90/118 76t 

native speakers 57/8^4 68% 71/12^ 51% 
I 

wh • 

nonnative speakers 16/85 ^9% 15/118 13I 

native speakers ' 17/8i4 20% 35/12^ 28* 



Table 7.12. Teacher yes-no and wh questions with native speakers and 
nonnative speakers. 

In the fall only a slightly lower percent^e of yes-nc questions are 

asked of the native speakers than of the nonnative speakers. In the 

spring there is a decrease in yes-no questions and an increase in wh 

questions to the native speakers, while with the nonnative speakers the 

frequency of yes-no questions remains constant and the wh questions 

decrease somewhat. Thus, by the spring, when Mrs. Reed has had several 

months to assess the students' language ability, there is a substantial 

difference in the frequency of question forms asked to the two groups. 

Ther'e is evidence in the data from the two studies -that Mrs. 

Reed gears the form of her questions to suit what she assesses to be the 

language ability of her students, using more vh questions with the 

native speakers. With the least proficient nonnative speakers she 

begins by using primarily yes-no questions. She begins to use wh 

questions halfway through the year, but shifts back to yes-n o and tag 

questions near the end of the year, when presumably she discovers that 

the wh questions are too difficult. 
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Teacher questions and student writing in the dialogue journals 
Our third area of interest in this study is the relationship 
between Mrs. Reed*s questions and certain aspects of the students ♦ 
writing. One function that questions serve is to signal a desire to 
interact. With her questions, Mrs. Reed makes this desire clear, with 
the intended goal that the students will interact as well. As Kreeft 
(198^a) and Morroy (this volume) point out, questions can also play a 
valuable role in promoting and aiding student writing, for they scaffold 
the student »s thought, (cf. Staton, 198^b), and thus can lead from 
writing that is assisted by the teacher in interaction to extended 
prose, created by the student without assistance. 

In this section, we will look at three aspects of the students* 
writing that demonstrate a desire to interact. The first two have to do 
with theirs and the teacher*s questions: the rate of response to the 
teacher's questions and the number of questions that they ask the 
teacher. The third has to do with the. desire or ability to continue to 
write about one topic over several entries. 

Student response rate to teacher questions 
As ipentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the fact that 
dialogue journal interaction is written means that a question does not 
have the same force to compel a reply, as it does in speech. 'Questions 
are written to elioit a reply, of course, but often several topics are 
written about in one journal entry and several questions asked, so th\t 
it is possible to be selective in responses, and some comments and 
questions are not responded to. Even the teacher does not respond to 
all of the students* questions (in this study her response rate ranges 
from around 60 to 90%). At the same tim^, a student response to a 
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question does indicate that the student has read and understands what 
was written, and in formulating the response, the student gets more 
language practice. 

Table 7.13 shows the response rates by each student to the 
teacher's questions and Figure 7.1 demonstrates more clearly the pattern 
for each student across the year. There is a clear difference in 
response rate related to language proficiency^. U Chal, the most profi- 
cient student, consistently responds to almost all of the questions and 
Su Kyong and Kemmy, the least proficient students, respond to the 
fewest. Michael, Laura, and Andy fall in the middle. 

In each case (except for U Chal, who has a high response rate 
all year), the response rate increases over the ten months, a sign that 
.the, student is learning to respond to questions and thus becoming more 
interactive. 
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Fall Winter Spring 

U Chal • 21/22 951, 19/19 100% 21/23 911 

Michael 7/13 54t 12/23 52* 11/lM BU 

Andy 1/10 10* 14/17, 82* 5/10 50* 

Uura 5/10 50* 9/11 82* 17/29 59* 

Su Kyong 1/21 5* 0/18 0* 4/ "17 24* 

Keramy 1/9 11* 9/23 39* 4/25 16* 

TOTAL 36/85 42* 63/111 57* 62/118 53* 



Table 7,13. Student response rate to teacher questions. 




U Chal 
Michael 

Laura 
Andy 

Su Kyong 
Keramy 



FalT '. Spring 

Figure 7.1. Student response rate to teacher questions. 
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Frequency of student questions 
Another sign that the student is participating in the interac- 
tion is when he or she asks questions. Table 7.14 shows the number of 
questions that each student asks in each of the sample periods. 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 




Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


/ 

U fhal 

/ 




27 


21 


4 


Michael 




13 


24 


43 


Andy 




1 


10 


7 


jjaura 




0 




26 


/Su Kyong 

/ 




0 


0 


3 


/ 

/ Kemmy 

/ 




1 


21 


14 


/ - 


TOTAL 


H2 


. 80' 


97 



Table 7.14, Number of student questions. 



For each student, the increase in responses to the teacher's questions 
that we saw earlier is accompanied by an increase in the number of 
questions that the student asks, indicating that each student has an 
increased desire and/or ability to interact as the year progresses. The 
only exception to the general pattern is U Chal. While his response 
rate remains high, there is a sharp decrease in the number of questions 
that he asks in the spring. However, in his case this decrease does not 
indicate a decreased desire to communicate. On the contrary, he begins 
the year asking more questions than any other student. By the end of 
the year he and Mrs. Reed have established such a rapport in their 
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dialogue journal that they sustain "conversations" about topics over a 

number of entries, without depending on question-answer exchanges for 

motivation. In the following exchange that occurred in May, Ithey carry 

on a conversation for three days about getting hit by a ball,! which 

looks a lot like a face-to-face conversation two friends might have. 

Teacher: How does your face feel? That ball bounced 
off of your hand right into your face. I 
hope your face isn't bruised. 

U Chal: It didn't hurt much I had bad bumps in my 
head before . . . Today was Jung An turn to 
get the ball on his face. 

Teacher: Good! I was glad to see you this morning 

and see that you did not have a black eye or 
a swollen nose! I'll check Jung An in the 
morning to see if he has a black eye! We 
are learning to catch balls in an unusual way! 

U Chal: I think that the ball didn't hurt to much to 
Jung An because it was a rubber ball. 

Teacher: Rubber balls aren't as hard. Usually rubber 

balls aren't thrown as hard as softballs either. 

Student continuation of topics 
A third sign that the student is participating in the interac- 
tion is the number of topics that are extended for several entries in 
the journals. As Morroy (this volume) explains, an "extended topic 
chain" is a topic about which the student writes for more than one 
turn. The exchange above from U Chal's journal is such an extended 
chain, of five turns. This contrasts with topics that are introduced, 
responded to, and dropped, as in this example from Su Kyong's journal: 

Su Kyong: today lunch time I'm dancing so fun lola to 
and Janny to going. 

Teacher: Yes! It is fun to dance at noon! Were 
there any others from our class there? 

Su Kyong: [no response] 
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Tp.ble 7.15 shows, of; the total number of topics introduced in the 
journals by the students , the percentage that are continued by the stu- 
dents for at least one more turn. 



Fall Winter Spring 



U Chal 




8/23 


35* 


10/22 


45t 


7/13 


54t 


Michael 




5/46 


in 


16/64 


25i 


11/64 


17t 


Andy 




0/44 


01 


5/156 


3% 


5/39* 


13* 


Laura 




6/13 


46* 


9/38 


,24* 


10/53 


■ 19* 


Su Kyong 




1/26 


4t 


0/31 




4/26 


15* 


Kemmy 




2/70 




4/118 




4/85 


5* 




TOTAL 


22/222 


10* 


44/391 


11* 


41/280 


15* 



This number represents only seven interactions for Andy in the spring 
sample. See Morroy, this volume,, for explanation. 

Table 7.15. Extended topic chains out of total topics introduced by 
student. 

The percentages in Table 7.15 indicate a tendency by all of the students 
except Laura to interact over time abput a. greater number of topics as . 
the year progresses. This radians thatirather than introducing and 
dropping topics after one entry, tnere; is a greater exchange of infor- 

mation about a given topic at the end of the year than at the beginning. 

It remains to be determined to what extent questions by the teacher in 
particular serve to continue these topic chains, but preliminary fin- 
dings indicate that they play a major role. 

i 

\ 

\ 

i 
I 
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Conclusions 



My writing in the journal is done with the purpose of 
keeping the dialogue going— letting the students know 
that I want to know their opinions and their thoughts— 
that these are important to me. If I don't attempt to 
keep the dialogue open, the conve'^sation could die. 
I We talked with teachers who sai I that after a couple ' 
of months the journals just went /lat. But the students 
need to know that we really solicit and want their 
thoughts and ideas. This helps us to know what's going 
on and builds their self-esteem. 

Interview with Leslee Reed 
November, 1983 

As part of our correspondence in journal writing, we 
have to constantly be opening doors so that the student 
can write further. ... If you want to keep the door 
open, you have to not close off a topic; . ... You have 
to respond with something, so that the conversation con- 
tinues. You're prompting. You're keeping something 
going, and it's their option whether they want to pick 
! up on it or not. 

1 Interview with Leslee Reed 

\ ' June, 1982" 

\ An obvious goal of dialogue journal writing is that an ongoing 

"conversation" develop, within, which students receive exposure to corapre 
he^sible language. and are encouraged to think about what they want to 
write and to express themselves clearly. As we have seen here, Mrs, 
Reel's questions play an important part in the fulfillment of this go-^l. 
For';this reason I have been careful to present here a detailed analysis 
of many aspects of the questioning patterns of Mrs. Reed and the six 
students in this study. In this section, the implications that the find 
ings of this study have for classroom interaction will be outlined. 
But first it must be pointed out that asking questions is not the only 
or even the most frequent language function that Mrs. Reed performs in 
the journals, although the focus on questions in this chapter may have 
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, apologizing, and giving 



created that impression. Shuyi(this volume) shows that requests for 
information, opinions, or clarification in his classification system 
make up only 29* of the teacher's language funcitions in the dialogue 
journals. She is not only asking questions, but also reporting facts 
and opinions, thanking, evaluating, predicting 
directives. "Nei1.her are questions the only strategy that. Mrs. R^ed uses 
to encourage the, students to coraraunicate in writing. Morroy (this 
volume) lists a number of other strategies that are employed as well. 
It is important to point this out, lest the reader be led to believe 
that dialogue journal writing consists of a student's writing about a 
topic and a teacher's asking questions about it and providing no infor- 
mation of his or her- own. Such a pattern would quickly turn into 
another opportunity to quiz the student,, similar to traditional 
classroom teaching, rather than a genuine exchange of ideas. ! 

: . j 

The first implication that can be drawn from the findings of . 

' i 

j 

this study is that dialogue journal writing provides the opportunity ^ to 
depart from the interaction patterns that appear to prevail eveth in the 
language classroom. The questioning patterns found ^ here more closely 
resemble those found in native speaker-nonnative speaker interactions, 
in which the purpose of the native speaker's questions is to opsn the 
door. for increasec- participation by the nonnative speaker. As it is 
increasingly more clear that language acquisition occurs in thei context 
of genuine communication rather than the drilling of forms, it is essen- 
tial that opportunities for such communication exist in the language 

classroom, rather than the traditional Initiation-Reply-Feedback pattern 

j 

that still dominates most classroom interaction. Once a teacher becomes 

j 

accustomed to the kind of questioning patterns that grow naturajlly out 
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of the one-to-one dialogue journal interaction, it might be possible to 
find ways to transfer them to other classroom activities as well. 

Second ,.,jrfe,tiave found some evidence here that the teacher's 
questions are adjusted to the language level of the student and change 
in nature as the student becomes more fluent. This adjustment to 
individual levels of language proficiency is very difficult, if not 
impossible, in a classroom in which one teacher speaks at one time to a 
group of students who may vary great ly^ in language ability. ::ti may be 
that more avenues need to be explored for allowing more individualized, 
teacher-student interaction. 

Third, it appears that the teacher's questions lead the students 
into more interaction by "teaching" them, through her responses to their 
questions and her questions, to respond to. questions and to ask them, 
similar to a pattern that Goody | (1978) found in mother-child interac- 
tion; the mother trained the child to ask questions by asking questions 
herself. We have seen for examj)le, that Mrs. Reed's response rates to 
questions by all students is relatively high. By comparing the number 
of questions asked by Mrs. Reed and by each individual student 
(Figure 7.2), we can see that in almost all cases she closely matches 
jtheir rap.but remains somewhat in the lead. Only with Michael and 

1 

jU Chal is there a different pattern. Michael and Mrs. Reed ask the same 
number of questions in the fall and winter. In the spring, when he asks 
^ lot of questions, she asks fewer. When U Chal asks very few questions 
i;n the spring, she asks many more, maintaining a balance in the number 
of questions asked. 
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Figure 7.2, continued. 
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Figure 7.2, continued. 
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Each student's increasing participation in the interaction, 
which takes place in part through the asking and answering of questions, 
allows them to gradually take steps toward becoraing fluent com- 
municators. At the very beginning stages of the journal interaction, 
they may have difficulty responding to her questions at all. Eventually 
they begin to respond to her questions and thus add more detail to their 
writing, until eventually they may begin to express themselves ' freely 
without the need for questions. 



/ 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



ANALYSIS OF GRAMMATICAL MORPHOLOGY IN THE DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Joy Kreeft 

Introduction 

In the two chapters in this section we shift our focus to the 
fonns of English as they appear in the dialogue journals of five of the 
students in tlns^study . The. punpjose-of-these- two -chapters- is- to docu-- - 
ment the acquisition, over the ten months of writing, of selected 
features of English grammatical morphology. There are several reasons 
for providing this documentation. First, as we read through the dialogue 
journals that serve as the data base for this study, it was clear to us 
and to Mrs. Reed that dramatic changes in form were occurring during the 
year in all of the journals. C^e example of sudh change is the dif- 
ference in past tense marking in the following two narratives from 
Michael's journal. In May past tense is mairked much more frequently 
than in October. 

Oct.- 3 / 

S-10 Mrs. Reed, Today I £o to math class Mrs. G- give test so I mest 

3 and 1/2 not finish becuse time is up. I mean she ^ive the 5. 

So I finish 2V^. She give the math test is easy Mrs. Reed. 

May 1^ 

S-I35 Yesterday I . want home my mother told me to study the Language 
that you gave me to study I did study it . . . 

Second, language theoreticians and empirical research indicate 
that when there is a focus on coomunication, as is the case in dialogue 
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journal writing, acquisition of the forms of the language will naturally 
follow (Hatch, .19786; Corsetti, 1979; Shuy, 198la, for example). Since 
the dialogue journal interaction is an important means of authentic com- 
munication in English in this sixth grade classroom, we would expect to 
find evidence of the acquisition of the forms of English in the journals. 

Third, in our conversations and workshops with ESL teachers, the 
question of form is always present. Although recently the major focus 
of attention of language teachers and researchers has shifted from gram- 
matical to functional -and conmunicative competence, practitioners are 
still interested in'students' acquisition of language forms and want to 
-know what- kind of- progress can be expected-Tn-the--joumais-.— 

Therefore, it seemed imperative to document our initial 
impressions about the acquisition of form as a first step. We decided 
to analyze the patterns of morpheme use and changes over time in these 
patterns in the dialogue journals. Of course, morphology represents 
only one aspect of language form, and there are many other avenues that 
could be pursued in future studies of the acquisition of form. 
Morphology is a good starting place, however, because the frequent 
occurrence of morphemes makes quantification and therefore investigation 
of uniformity, variability, and change over time easier, and there 
already exists a large bojdy of literature on grammatical morphology of 
learners of English as both a first and a second language to which the 
results from this study can be compared. 

The questions that will be addressed in these two chapters are 
as follows: 

1. Is the acquisition of the morphemes in question uniform 
among the individual students and among the three sample periods during 
the year? 



2. Are the patterns of morpheme acquisition found in the dialogue 
journals similar to patterns found in previous studies of morpheme 
acquisition? 

3. What are the linguistic factors that constrain morpheme pro- 
duction in this written medium? 

^. Dp. these beginning ESL learners demonstrate increased profi- 
ciency over time on all of the morphemes studied? 

This chapter will address questions 1 and 2, Patterns of 
morpheme use will be compared among the three sample periods, among the 
individual students, and with patterns found in previous studies of 
morphology in ESL. Chapter Nine consists of a detailed discussion of 
selected morphemes separately, for the purpose of addressing questions 3 
and l\ and examining in more detail: important analytical issues that 
arisem the analysis of dialogue journal data; the importaince of indi- 
vidual variation and language background in the patterns found; 
linguistic factors that contribute to the patterns. found; and patterns 
of change over time. 

Previous studies of grammatical morphology 

The body of research that has informed many of the analytical 
methods used here is the "morpheme studies" of the 1970 *s. These stu- 
dies grew out of a reaction to contrastive analysis theories that had 
originated around the 19*'0*s and resultant pedagogical methods in 
language classrooms that concentrated on imitation and habit formation, 
and the desire to understand to what extent the underlying processes 
that guide the acquisition of English as a second language (L2) are 
similar to those processes that operate in the acquisition of English as 
a first language (LI), Brown's (1973) longitudinal study of three 
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children learning English as L1 and his conclu,sion that these children 
acquired fourteen morphemes in a very similar order and the de Villiers' 

(1973) cross-sectional study of 21 children which yielded results very 

i 

similar to Brown's spurred studies of morpheme 1 use by learners of 
English as L2. Dulay and Burt (1972; 1973; 1974a; 1974b) conducted the 

first studies of second language learners and a plethora of studies 
followed, as researchers sought to discover whether a universal ;and 
invariant order for the accurate use of a set of morphemes would be 
found among ESL learners regardless of language background, age, pre- 
vious exposure to English, learning environment, mode of production 
(spoken or written), or the researcher »s data collection procedures (cf. 
Kreeft, 1984b for an extensive review of the "morpheme studies" and a 
discussion of the issues raised by these studi^^s). In nearly all stu- 
^ies, a similar order was found among ESL learners. The investigation 
was extended to native English speakers with language disorders and an 
order was found that was similar to that -*'->und for first language 
learners. 

During the same time period many criticisms were launched 
regarding the methods of data collection and the analytical procedures 
used in the morpheme studies as well as interpretations of the findings. 
However, with these criticisms in mind and after a review of all of the 
studies until 1977, Krashen (1977) proposed a "natural order" for 
morpheme acquisition for child and adult second language learners. This 
order is 3hown in Figure 8.1. The boxes demonstrate a descending order 
of accuracy, but the order of the morphemes within each box is variable. 

Krashen agrees that although this order is not invariant it is 
"far from random" (p. 151), and that any production by a learner c«r 
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ESL, whether spoken or written, in which there are at least ten occa- 
sioris for each norpherae to occur and in which the focus is on com- 
munication rather than on form, will result in a morpheme order similar to 
his "natural order." In certain test situations, where learners are 
focused on the form of English rather than on the message communicated, 
this order is disturbed somewhat, with certain morphemes with easily 
learned granmar rules—such as regular past and third singular and 

possessive -s— ranking very high (Houck, Robertson and Krashen, 1978; 
Drown, 1983)>. 

'-i"ng 
plural 
copula 

i 

auxiliary 
artic-le. | 

: ■ i 

I past irregular 

past regular 
3 singular 
possessive 

Figure 8.1. Krashen 's "natural order" (1977, p. 149). 



The Natural Order Hypothesis is presented as one of five within 
Krashen 's theory of second language acquisition and reported as a fact 
about second language acquisition: 

One of the most exciting discoveries in language acqui- 
sition research in recent years has been the finding 
that the acquisition of grammatical structures proceeds 
in a predictable order. (Krashen, 1982, p. 12) 

This discovery has been interpreted by some as an indication that all 

language learners, no matter what their first language is, organize and 

process a second, language in a similar manner, so that second language 

learning processes can be said to be universal. 
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This study 

In this part of the study of grammatical morphology in the 
dialogue journals the methods used in the. morpheme studies are repli- 
cated for the purpose of presenting a general picture of patterns of 
morpheme use in the journals and comparing students' morpheme produc- 
tions in these data to findings from these studies, as well as extending 
the range of the studies of morpheme acquisition to a new medium of 
communication—written, naturalistic interaction. 

. The data 

The data are the dialogue journals of five of the six students 
who are the focus of this report— U Chal, Michael, Andy, Laura, and 
Su Kyong. Kemmy was not included in this analysis because he started 
the year at such a low level of writing proficiency that many, of the 
morphemes appeared very late in the year, and because there is so much 
repetition of certsiin words and phrases in his journal that it is 
generally impossible to determine to what extent he has acquired the use 
of a morpheme and to what extent he has simply learned a particular 
spelling of a word or a particular phrase as a chunk. 

Three samples of writing, each twenty interactions long, were 
taken from the fall, winter and spring (see Chapter One for details - 
about the five students and the journal samples). 1 

Six verb-related and four noun-related morphemes were chosen for 
analysis: 
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. Verb-related morphemes 

Regular past He played in the street. 

Irregular past He saw the school. 

Progressive -ing He is playing in the street. 

Progressive BE He is playing in the street. 

Copula BE He is a good student. 

Third person singular, . John likes school, 

present tense 

Noun-related morphemes 

Regular plural They are good students. 

Possessive -'s We went to Mary_^ house. 

Definite article the The teacher has a book. 

Indefinite article a 
These particular morphemes were chosen because from an exploratory 
examination of Michael's journal it was clear that they are key elements 
in the process of morphological acquisition in the students' journals. 
Secondly, these morphemes have, been the focus of many morpheme studies, 
so that comparisons could be made to previous research results in terms 
of the order and rate of development. 

Methods of analysis 

The analysis in this chapter consists of: determining the con- 
texts in which each morpheme must occur (obligatory contexts); deciding 
whether the required morpheme is supplied or not supplied; and ranking 
the morphemes in relation to each other according to the frequency with 
which they are supplied in obligatory contexts. An ."obligatory context" 
for a morpheme is created when a student, writes a sentence or phrase in 
which that morpheme would be required. Following Brown (1973) "each 
obligatory context can be regarded as a kind of test item which the 
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child passes by supplying the required morpheme or fails by supplying 
none or one that is not correct" (p. 255). For example, if a student 
writes, "yesterday we £0 to the zoo" the past tense is required, but not 
supplied, on £o (went). There are many pertinent issues related to the 
determination of obligatory contexts for morphemes in the naturally 
occurring, written production of second language learners, and these are 
discussed in detail in Kreeft (198i*b). 

In order to be included in the analysis iri this chapter, a 
minimum of five occasions for the occurrence of a morpheme must occur. 
Thus, in some cases, no data are provided for a certain morpheme by an 
individual student. This does not mean that no potential instances for 
the use of the morpheme were found, but that there were fewer than five 
such instances. (Use of the morphemes, whether or not there are five 
instances, is discussed in the longitudinal analysis in Chapter Nine.) 

A morpheme is considered supplied whether or not its form is 
correct. For example, in a sentence like, "They i_s going," the 
progressive auxiliary BE is considered supplied. After each context for 
a morpheme is scored as: morpheme supplied (1 point) or morpheme not 
supplied (0 points), the total number of times the morpheme is supplied 
is divided by the total number of times it should nave been supplied, 
for a performance score, expressed as a {percentage. These performance 
scores are ranked for the individual students and for the- students as a 
group, for the three sample sections of the school year. 

Findings • 

Table 8.1 shows the individual and group suppliance ratios, 
individual performance .scores, the group performance score (Group 
Score), and the Group Mean for each of the morphemes studied. In the 
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Morphemes 


U Chal 




Su Kyong 








r 

! 








Group 


Laura 


Michael 




iAndy 


Group Score 


Mean 


Fall 
























ing 


1/12' 8.3 




12/13 92.3 


8/10 


80.0 








21/35 


. 60.0 


60.2 


cop 


18/18 100 


18/20 90.0 


17/23 73.9 


34/36 


94.4 


44/K 


15 


97.8 


131/142 


92.3 


91.2 


aux 


1/12 8.3 




8/13 61.5 


6/10 


60.0 








15/35 


42.9 


43.3 


arts 


W/oo oo.o 


Q y ill Q 

0/2} 3'*-0 


13/20 65.0 


43/51 


84.^ 


24/3 


15 


66.6 


147/197 


74.6 


67.9 


plu 


18/28 6U.3 


10/11 90.9 


4/8 50.0 


11/17 


64.7 


19/27 


70.4 


6P/9I 


68. 1 


68.1 


past Irr 


2/10 20.0 


— 


2/12 16.7 


13/51 


25.4 


3/33 


9. 1 


20/106 


16.9 


17.6 


poaaesa 








0/7 


0.0 


0/5 




0.0 


0/12 


0.0 


0.0 


3 3lng 


0/28 0.0 


1/9 11.1 


— 


3/14 


21.4 








U/51 


7.6 

1 . w 


10.6 


paat reg 


2/10 20.0 


— 


0/10 0.0 


6/28 


21.4 


0/1C 


1 

1 


0.0 


8/58 


13.8 


10.4 


Winter 




• 








1 

1 












Ing 


17/17 100 


21/21 100 


20/20 100 


26/26 


100 


1 

21/2 


2 


95.5 


105/106 


99.1 


99.1 


cop 


21/21 100 


U8/50 96.0 


21/26 80.8 


59/64 


92.2 


202/ 


212 


95.3 


351/373 


94. 1 


92.9 


aux 


16/17 9^.) 


21/21 100 


13/20 65.0 


24/26 


92.3 


12/2 


2 


54. S 


66/ 106 

WW 9 < WW 


61 1 

w 1 . » 


61.2 






K7 /R7 inn 




132/144 


91 .7 


21/1 




20.4 


320/138 


73. 1 


72.2 


plu 


19/29 65.5 


9/14 611.3 


6/12 50.0 


17/44 


38.6 


33/7 




46.5 


81/ 170 


it9.a 


53.0 


past I rr 


27/36 75.0 


15/17 88.2 


7/18 38.9 


24/47 


51.1 


9/84 




10.7 


82/202 


40.6 


52.6 


poaaess 








1/12 


8.0 


12/2 




57.1 


13/31 


19.1 


32.6 


3 slt^g 


2/1'* 1U.3 


1/2U «l.2 


0/6 0.0 


1/24 


4.2 








4/68 


5.9 


5.7 


paat reg 


U/10 40.0 


U/10 40.0 


0/10 0.0 


1/14 


7.1 


1/2C 




5.0 


10/64 

1 wr w~ 


IS 6 

• ^ . w 


16.4 


Spring 




















_ i 




Ing 


11/11 ion 


38/38 100 


10/10 100 


31/31 


100 


11/1 


1 


100 


101/101 


100 


100 


cop 


26/16 100 


54/5'* 100 


33/35 94.3 


89/93 


95.7 


149^153 97.4 


351/361 


97.2 


97.5 


aux 


11/11 100 


38/38 100 


4/10 40.0 


26/31 


83. 9 


4/11 




36.4 


63/101 


62.2 


72. 1 


arts 


6U/65 98.5 


49/49 100 


28/35 80.0 


131/17? 76.2 


33/73 


45.2 


305/394 


.77.4 


80.0 


plu 


21/26 80.8 


27/38 71.1 


4/8 50.0 


19/43 


44.2 


15/^7 


55.6 


66/142 


60.6 


60. 3 


paat irr 


35/35 100 


32/34 94.1 


8/25 32.0 


45/70 


64.3 


21/90 


23.3 


141/254 


55»5 


62.7 


poaaeas 


3/6 50.0 


2/6 33.3 




0/13 


0.0 


14/17 


82.4 


19/42 


45.2 


41.4 


3 3ing 


6/20 30.0 


3/14 21.4 




1/28 


3.6 


0/15 




0.0 


10/77 


13.0 


13.6 


paat reg 


2/11 18.2 






3/17 


17.6 


0/23 




0.0 


5/51 


9.8 


11.9 



o V. 



suppliance ratio for each morpheme by each student, the numerato|' repre- 
sents the number of times the morpheme was supplied and the denoijiinator 

represents the; number of obligatory contexts for its occurrence. |The 

;■ i 
group ratio is; the sum of the individual ratios. The Group Score is 

obtained by dividing the numerator of the group ratio by the denc^inator 

and multiplying the group quotient by 100. The method follows Du|.ay arid 

Burt (1974a), except that to obtain a Group Score, they included e^ll 

occa- 



f 

to 



subjects in the calculation, even if there was only one obligatory 

i 

sion for the use of a particular morpheme by that subject. Here, 
minimum limit |of at least five obligatory occasions for a morpheme 

occur was imppsed- 

j 

An individual performance score was calculated for each 
student's usej of each morpheme by dividing the numerator of the 
individual ratio by the denominator and multiplying the quotient by 100. 
The Group Mes^n is the mean of the individual performance scores. This 
method follovfs Dulay and Biirt exactly (except that, again, they included 
subjects with at least three occasions for occurrence of a morpheme). 

Once' group performance scores are obtained, *they can be ranked 
from highest to lowest, based either on the group score or the group^ 
mean. Since there is little difference in rank orders by the two 
methods of calculation and since it is the Group Score that is reported 
in most rank order studies, this score is used to rank the morphemes. 
This ranking is shown in Table 8.2. 
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Fall 


Wi r\f OP 

ff 1 1 J LCI 




ffPOiin Spopp 






COD 


ing 


ing 


arts 


POD 




nl u 


Q wl A 


Q Wl A 


ing 


arts 


arts 


aux 


plu 


plu 


past irr 


past irr 


past irr 


past reg 


possess 


possess 


3 sing 


past reg 


3 sing 


possess 


3 sing 


past reg 
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Table 8,2. Group rank orders for. morpheme suppliance by group score. 

The rank orders are nearly identical in the winter and spring 
Sciraples, Only the past regular and third singular exchange ranks in 
the spring, and these scores are based on very low numbers for each stu- 
dent, with no scores for some of the students on these morphemes. The 
similarity in rank orders among the three sample periods is reflected in 
a significant rank order correlation, as shown in Table 8,3« In the 
fall there are several differences in the rank ordering, but the rank 
order correlation with the winter and spring is still significant at the 
• 05 level, showing that the r-^hk orders in the fall are still similar to 
those in the winter and spring. 

Correlation coefficient Significance level 
Fall and Winter 0,75 ^ / nc 

Fall and Spring 0.77 p <.05 

Winter and Spring 0.98 p <.001 

Table 8.3, Spearman rho correlations between morpheme ranks for three 
times during the year. 

Since in the winter and spring a pattern for rank ordering seems 
to have stabilized and since an adequate number of instances of morpheme 



occurrence is available for/Bost of the students in the spring, this 
sample was chosen for cooiparison with four studies of the oorpherae pro- 
duction of adult ESL learners—in speech elicited by means of an instru- 
ment (the Bilingual Syntax Measure [Bailey, et al., 197M]); free speech 
(Krashen, et al., 1977); ccoposit ions written quickly and not edited 
(Houck, et al., 1978); and the same compositions, edited (Houck, et al., 
1975)— and to Krashen 's •'natural order" (treating the morphemes as if 
they ranked in linear fashion). Table 8.1| shows the group rank orders 
alof g with group performance scores in each of the studies. 









Uncorrected 


Corrected 


*T«latural 


Dialogje • 


BSM-elicited1 


Free speech? 


transcripts3 


transcriptsB 


order"^ 


journals 


cop 




87 


ing 97 


cop 96 








cop 


ing 




ing 100 


ing 83.7 


ing 


8i^ 


cop 97 


ing 97 


plu 




cop 97*2 


plu 79 


plu 


71 


past irr 8^^ 


past irr 87 


cop 




aux 82.2 


irt 79 




69 


aux 82 










art 


aux 86 


aux 




art 77.^ 


aux 69 


past irr 


67 


art 82 


art • 83 


art 




plu 60.6 


past irr 5^ 
3 sing k) 


past reg 


64 


possess 75 


p^DSsess 80 


pa$t 


irr 


past irr 55*5 


aux 


56 


plu 75 


plu 80 


past reg 




possess i^5.2 




3 sing 


36 


past reg 61 


3 sing 76 


3 sing 




3 sing 13.0 








3 sing 60 


past reg 61 


possess 




past reg 9.8 

















1. Bailey, Madden & Krashen, 197«. Reported in Krashen el «!., 1977. p. 

2. Krashen, Houck, Ciunchi, Bode, Bimbaan 4 Strei, 1977, p. 3^0. 

3. Houck, Robertson & Krashen, 1978, p. 337. 



H. Krashen, 1977, p. 1i*9. 



Table Q,k, Morpheme rank orders in oral and written productions. 
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Rank order correlations between the results in each study and 
this study show that group rank orders are similar, as shown in Table 
8.5. 



Study 


Elicitation Method 


Rank order 
correlation 


Bailey, et al. 1974 


BSM 


0.82^ 


Krashen, et al. 1977 


Free speech 


0.68° •■ 


Krashen, et al. 1978 


Uncorrected transcripts 


0.89^ 


Krashen, et al. 1978 


Corrected transcripts 


0.87a 


Krashen 's 

••natural order^^ 




0.83a 


a. p<.01, n=9 






b. p<.05,;,n=7 






c. p=.06, n=8 







Table 8.5. Spearman rho correlations of dialogue journal writing with 
other studies of oral and written productions. 



We have found that group rank orders are similar among the three 
sample periods of this study and between this study and others. 'Hie 
next question is whether the rank orders are similar among the indivi- 
dual students^in this study. Following Andersen (1977; 1978) I used an 
implicational scale to compare morpheme ranks for individual students 
both with each other and with the group ranks. ^ 

The implicational scales were created in the following way: a 
group rank order was found that best fits the rank order for each stu- 
dent, with the fewest individual rank deviations. A morpheme for a par- 
ticular student that deviates from the established rank order is placed 
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in parentheses. Table 8.6 shows the implicational scales for the three 

sample periods. We can see, for example, that plural ranks after 

articles for most of the students in the fall. For Laura and Andy it 

ranks before, articles, so it is placed in parentheses. As i^ turned 

out, the best scale followed the Grbijjp Mean rank orders almost exactly, 

except that in the fall the ranks for articles and plural are switched, 

and in the spring the ranks for past irregular and plural are switched 

(these are marked with ]). In both cases, the mean scores for the two 
morphemes are very close. 

Although there are some deviations in each period, t^ere is a 
great deal of similarity between group and individual ranks and among 
the individual students. I calculated a "coefficient of reproducibil- 
ity" (following Guttraan, for each implicational^ale: 3 

Fall = .788; Winter = .878; Spring = .829. 

Although Nie, et al. (1975) consider 90 percent or above a valid-scale, 
Guttman points out tbat 85 percent is generally considered a suffi- 
ciently predictable scale. Thus, the scale for the winter sample can be 
considered valid and the spring sample is very close, . 
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Mean 


U Chal 


Laura 


Su Kyong 


Michael 


Andv 


Fall 














cop 


91.2_ 


100 


90.0 


73.9 


94.4 


97.8 


arts 


67.9 




86.8 


34. C 


65.0 


84.3 


68.6 


plu 


69.1 




64.3 


(90.9) 


50.0 


64.7 


(76.5) 


ing 


60.2 


8.3 




(92.3) 


(80.0) 


— - 


aux 


43.3 


8.3 


WW 


(61.5) 


60.0 




p3SL irr 


17.8 


(20.0) 


— 


16.7 


25.4 


9.1 


3 sing . 


10.8 












past reg 


10.4 


(20.0) 




0.0 


21.4 


0.0 


possess 


0.0 


— 


— 


— 


0.0 


0.0 


Winter 














ing 


99.1 


100 


• 100 


100 


100 


95.5 


cop 


92.9 


100 


(96.0) 


80.8 


92.2 


95.3 


aux 


81.2 


94.1 


100 


65.5 


92.3 


54.5 


arts 


72.2 


92.6 


100 


56.4 


91.7 


20.4 


past irr 


52. F 




75.0 


88.2 


38.9 


51.1 


10.7 


plu 


54.2 




65.5 


64.3 


(50.0) 


38.6 


(52.5) 


Dossess 


32.6 








Q r\ 
0.0 


fen i \ 

(57. 1) 


past reg 


18.4 


40.0 


40.0 


0.0 


4.2 




sine 


5.7 


14.3 


4.2 


0.0 




5.0 


SorinK 














ing 


100 


. 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


cop 


97.5^ 




100 


100 


94.3 


95.7 


97.4 


arts 


80.0 


(98.5) 


100 


80.0 


76.2 


45.2 


aux 


72.1 


JOO 


100 


40.0 


(83.9) 


, 36.4 


past irr 


62.7 


100 


' 94.1 


32.0 


64.3 ^ 


23.3 




60.3 


80.8:^ 


71.1 


(50.0) 


44.2 


(55.6) 


possess 


41.4 


50.0 


. 33.3 




0.0 


(82.4) 


3 sing 


13.8 


30.0 


21.4 




(3.6) 


0.0 


past reg 


11.9 


18.2 






(17.6) 


0.0 



Table 8.6. Implicational scales for morpheme accuracy orders. Based 
the group mean. 



When the morphemes are separated into noun-related and verb- 



related morphemes, there is even more uniform ranking among students. 
Table 8.7 shows implicational scales for the six verb-related morpheme 
(the coefficients of reproducibility for the fall, winter, and spring 
are .857, .931, and .963 respectively). The number of deviations 
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decreases in all three periods, and Su Kyong's arid Andy's morphemes rank 
like those of the other students.. 



Mean 
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Su Kyong 
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Andy 
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f\ ll ll 
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oO.O 
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oO 
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0 1 .5 


^ A A 

bO.O 


OTOT 


.past irr 


19.1 


/ OA A N 


•MOT 


10.7 


ll 

25. M 


9.1 


3 sing 


19.0 


A A 

0.0 






^4 ll 

21.4 




past reg 


16.7 


(20.0) 




0.0 


21.^1 


0.0 


wini-er 














ing 






inn 


on c 


1 An 

lUU 


95.5 


cop 


92.9 


inn 


nC A 


Qa Q 

oO.o 


A A A 

92.2 


95.3 


aux 


81.2 


A It i 

9**;« 1 


100) 


71. M 


92.3 


5^1.5 


past irr 


52.8 


TC A 

75-0 


QQ o 


ll A A 

40.0 


51. 1 


10.7 


past reg 


18. H 


ll A A 

10.0 


ll A A 

*10.0 


A A 

0.0 


^.2 




3 sing 


5.7 


1^1.3 


il.2 


0.0 


(7.1) 


5.0 


Spring 














ing 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


cop 


97.5 


100 


100 


9^1.3 


95.7 


97.4 


aux 


72.1 


100 


100 


ilO.O 


83.9 


36.4 


past irr 


62.7 


100 


9^1.1 


32.0 


6^1.3 


23.3 


3 sing 


13.8 


30.0 


21.^ 




3.6 


0.0 


past reg 


11.9 


18.2 






(17.6) 


0.0 



Table 8.7. Implicational scales for verb-related morphemes. 



Table 8.8 shows the implicational scales for the three noun- . 
related morphemes. Here, only Andy differs, his scores for plia^al and 
possessive ranking higher than those of the other students. For the 
other students, a group rank order can be established that reflects 
individual performance (the coefficients of reproducibility for the 
fall, winter, and spring are .833, .833, and .857 respectively). 
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Mean 
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Su Kyonj? 
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Andy 
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r dx X 














arts 


67.9 


86.8 


. 34 . 8 ,,. 


65.0 . 


84.3 


68.6 


plu 


69.3 


64.3 


(90.9) 


50.0 


64. V 


(76.5) 


possess 


0.0 




■ 




0.0 


0.0 


Winter 














arts 


72.2 


92.6 


100 


56.4 


91.7 


20.4 


plu 


54.2 


65.5 


64.3 


50.0 


38.6 


(52.5) 


possess 


32.6 




— 


— 


8.0 


(57.1) 


Spring 














arts 


80.0 


98.5 


100 


80.0 


76.2 


45\2 


plu 


60.3 


80.8 


71.1 


50.0 


44.2 


(55.6) 


possess 




50.0 


33.3 




0.0 


(82.4) 



Table 8.8. Implicational scales for noun-related morphemes. 



Based on the implicational scales, a .Group Accuracy. Order can be 
established. I did this by using both the Group Mean and the order that 
resulted in the best implicational scale in the winter and spring 
samples. Thus, progressive -ing , for example, ranks before copula in 
the Group Mean (Table 8.6) and on the implicational scale in the winter 
and spring, so that -ing is ranked before copula in the Group Accuracy 
Order. On the other hand, past regular ranks before third singular in 
the Group Mean and on the implicational scale in the winter, but after 
third singular in the spring. Therefore, past regular and third singu- 
lar are not ranked in relation to each other in the Group Accuracy 
Order. . - 

The rank order for all nine morphemes together is shown below, 
the morphemes ranked from left to right. The morphemes that are listed 
together are not ranked in relation to each other. 
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Higher rank Lower rank 

aux past irr past reg 

ing > cop > arts > plu > possess > 3 sing 

The order is similar to Krashen's proposed "natural order," except that 
Krashen places plural higher than it ranks in this study: 

ing aux past reg 

plu > arts > past irr > 3 sing 
cop possess 
(Krashen, natural order, 1977) 

When verb phrase morphemes are grouped, the implicational scale 
shows more aniformity among students, the order being: 

past reg 

ing > cop > aux > past irr > 3 sing 

This is similar to the "natural order" (the only difference being that 
cop ranks with in£ in the natural order). 

The noun phrase morphemes rank uniformly for everyone except 

Andy: 

arts , > plu > pxjssess 
The "natural order" is: 

plu > arts > possess 

Conclusions 

In this chapter we have been able to identify a pattern for 
morpheme suppliance in obligatory contexts in the dialogue journal 
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siting of five students from four different language backgrounds— 2 
Koreans, 1 Burmese, 1 Italian, and 1 Korean /Portuguese— and with dif- 
fering degrees of English proficiency. 

In response to question 2 posed at the beginning of this 
chapter, we have found fnat the rank order for morpheme suppliance is 
similar for three sample periods during the year, although the greatest 
similarity is evident between the winter and spring samples. Individual 
students' performances on the morphemes are also quite similar, with 
considerable variation only by Andy, on the noun-related morphemes. 

In response to question 3» the order found in the winter and 
spring samples is very similar to that found in other ESL studies of 
spoken productions and written compositions and to Krashen's "natural 
order. " 

Thus, it appears that teachers can expect to find some con- 
sistent patterns for morpheme suppliance in the dialogue journal writing 
of their students. T.iese patterns will probably not emerge immediately 
with beginning ESL learners who have very limited proficiency with 
English, but will appear eventually (in the fall sample in this study, 
when these students had just begun learning English, there were few 
occassions for the occurrence of some of the morphemes and the rank 
orders were slightly different from those in the winter and spring 
samples). Certain morphemes, such as progressive -ing and auxiliary, 
copula, and irregular past tense, will tend to be supplied frequently in 
obligatory contexts, while others, such as third singular and possessive 
-s and the regular past morpheme will be supplied infrequently relative 
to other morphemes. 
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^ It .also appears that students'. written productions in dialogue 
■journals may provide an adequate picture of their competence with 
English in non-test situations, and thus serve as additional data for 

assessing students' English proficiency In informal contexts. Although 

\ ^ ■ .■ ' 

we have made hp comparison here between these students' dialogue journal 
writing and theXr speech or their written ccmpositions, we have. found 
similarities in\patterns of morpheme use between the dialogue journal 
writing of these \students and the speech and compositions of other ESL 
learners. Although we have focused only on morphemes, a small part of 
total language proficiency, the similarities that we found for morphemes 
are probably indicative of similarities in other aspects of language 
proficiency as well. Thus, it may even be possible to forego some tests 
that are given to determine proficiency with English form and look to. . 
dialogue journal data instead. 

We must remind ourselves at this point, however, that the analy- 
- sis presented in this chapter has yielded a very general picture of pat- 
terns for morpheme use in the journals. We have looked only at morpheme 
use in obligatory contexts and not at overgeneralizations of the 
morphemes to contexts in which they are not required. We have not con- 
sidered possible factors influencing the use of the morphemes, and we 
have not examined the possible effect of first language background on . 
morpheme production. In Chapter Nine a more detailed analysis of a sub- 
set of the morphemes analyzed here is performed in order to examine 
these issues more carefully. Also, questions about the methods of ana- 
lysis used in previous studies of grammatical morphology are raised, as 
it soon became clear during the analysis of these data that some of 
these methods are not adequate for a complete understanding of the 
morpheme acquisition of beginning ESL learners. 
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. Notes to Chapter Eight 

^ At the beginning of the study the morpheme analyses presented 
here were performed by dividing Michael's whole journal into three 
equal sections and analyzing each whole section. Then a sample of 
twenty interactions was extracted from each section. When it was deter- 
mined that the twenty-interaction samples were representative of the 
whole section, only the samples were analyzed in the rest of the jour- 
nals. In Chapter Nine, some of the findings from the analysis of 
Michael's whole journal will be presented. 

2 

The implicational scales used here differ somewhat from 
Andersen's. Andersen's implicational scale, shown below, is. designed to 
be used with large numbers of subjects. It gives the percentage of sub- 
jects who use each morpheme correctly at different levels of accuracy 
(loot, 90-100i, 80-100<, etc.) and establishes a group accuracy order on 
the basis of these percentages rather than on the basis of the group 
mean. The morphemes in question rank from highest to lowest (from left 
to right), based on the percentage of subjects that attain each level of 
accuracy. In this way, Andersen is able to establish group rank orders 
with what he calls the Group Range method, rather than the Group Mean or 
Group Score methods used in other studies and used so far in this study. 

PAST PAST 3 PAST 

COP AUX ING IRR REG HAVE» SING PART»» 

(n=83) (n=83) (n=83) (n=72) (n=HO) (n=70) (n=73) '(n=70) 



90i 

CRITERION 9^ 53 ^8 31 20 11 6 6 

(90-100«) 

80* 

CRITERION 98 66 61 H5 25 ^^ 13 7 

(80t-100t) 

70* 

CRITERION 99 70 66 53 32.5 17 16 8 

(70-1000 

* I have lived. . . 
I have lived. . . 

Illustration of "Group Ranges". Percent of Subjects Using 
Eight Verb-Related Morphemes Correctly at Different Levels of 
Accuracy (Andersen, 1977, p. 51). 

Since my study is based on only five subjects, I used each subject's 
percentage score on the use of each morpheme as ttu basis for the scale 
rather than the percent of subjects using each morpheme at each level. 

0 

-• This was suggested by Andersen (1978). The formula, first 
used by Gutraann (19^^), is: 

R - 1 - no of errors 

" uno. 01 rows) (no. of columns)) - no. of empty cells 

For Period 3, the formula would be: R = 1- i^i^^^ ^ = .829 
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CHAPTER NINE 

I 

1 

LONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS OF SELECTED MORPHEMES 
Joy Kreeft 

Introduction 

The cross-sectional analysis of the supp]\ance of ten rnorpheraes 
in obligatory contexts, in Chapter Eight, has provided quantitative 
information about how these morphemes rank in relation to each other 

I 

/ 

during three periods of the school year. It has shown^that morpheme 
rank orders agree significantly with those found in ot/'her studies and 
are quite uniform among individual students during Vrfe last two sample 
periods. However, this analysis has provided little' information about 
the processes involved in the students' acquisition of each of the 
raorpheraes as evidenced in their dialogue journal writing. The longitu- 
dinal analyses in this chapter involve more qualitative, microanalyses 
of the morphemes for the purposes of providing a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of morpheme acquisition in the dialogue writing. 

The following morphemes will be discussed, a subset of those 
covered in Chapter Eight (but cf. Kreeft, 1984b for a discussion of all 
of the morphemes): progressive auxiliary and -ing , copula, regular and 
irregular past tense, articles, and possessive Each morpheme is 

discussed separately, and the following issues are addressed: 



1. General patterns of morpheme use in the dialogue journal 
writing of each of the five students, including suppliance of the 
morpheme in context^ in which it is required, as well as overgeneraliza- 
tions to contexts where it is not required. 

2. Individiial variation in the use of the morpheme and possible 
reasons for the variation. ; 

3. Linguistic factprs that constrain morpheme production in the 
written medium. 

^. Change over the ten months' time of dialogue journal writing 
in the use of the morphemes. 

• Because this is the first study of features of grararaatical 
morphology in dialogue journal writing, the procedures used in the ana- 
lysis of each morpheme are also discussed. It is hoped that this 
discussion will prove useful not only as background information about 
how the findings presented here were obtained, but will also serve as a 
guide to others interested in studying the acquisition of grammatical 
morphology in dialogue journal writing or in other kinds of data. 
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VERB PHRASE MORPHEMES ' 

1. Progressive 

The majority of studies of raorpherae acquisition in Eiglish as a 
second language have found that the two progressive morphemes, in lec- 
tional suffix -ing (ING) and auxiliary BE (AUX) are present in obliga- 
tory contexts with a high frequency relative to other verb phrase 
roorpheraes, and that ING is present more frequently than AUX. As we saw 
in Chapter Eight, these patterns are confirmed in these dialogue journal 
data when the methods of analysis used in previous studies are repli- 
cated. In this section, we will explore in more detail the factors that 
must be taken into consideration in the study of progressive morphemes. 
It will be shown that: 

I 

..... .. . ■ .. ... . . .. / 

*• ING is not necessarily supplied more frequently than AUX by I 

ESL learners. When ambiguous progressive constructions are included in ! 

J 

the analysis, it appears chat AUX is supplied before ING by some of the / 
students in the early stages of acquisition; j 

i 

° A truer picture of the patterns for progressive formation can j 
be obtained when the two morphemes that form the progressive are con- / 
sidered together rather than separately. 

First, details pertinent to the procedures used for analysis 
will be discussed. 

Details of the analysis / . 

Potential progressive constructions. are included in the analysis 
when the -ing form should, in the context, be attached to the main 
finite verb ("We are looking at the newspaper." "We" are going to 66 



art."), and the auxiliary is a form of BE. Thus gerundive forms, passives, 
and progressives in which the auxiliary is a verb other than BE are 
excluded. 

All auxiliaries, whether contractible ("We're going.") or 
uncontractible ("Are we going?" "We were going."), whether in state- 
ments or subject-verb inversion questions, are considered together. 
Full credit iS' given for any AUX supplied in an obligatory context, whether 
or not person, number, and/or tense are correct. Thus, in constructions 
such as, "Yesterday Im writing ..." and "Yesterday you was writing," 
full credit is given for AUX. 

Constructions, in which another auxiliary is substituted for BE, 
such as, "How do you going to pick the winner ?",,4re infrequent in these 
data and excluded from the analysis. 

Presence of AUX and ING in progressive contexts 
The major analytical issue that arises in the study of the 
progressive morphemes in the dialogue journal writing of beginning ESL 
learners is the difficulty in determining whether certain structures 
provide the context for the progressive. For example, the following 
structures were found in the journals: 

!• I am writing in my journal. (AUX + Verb + ING) 

2. I writing in my journal. (Verb + ING) 

3. I am write in my journal. (AUX + Verb) 
J\. 1 write in my journal. (Verb) 

Numbers 1 and 2 are pretty clearly progressive structures, since -ing is 
present. But in numbers 3 and 4, if nothing in the surrounding context 
provides more information, it is not clear whether these are progressive 
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structures or not. In both cases, both the simple present (or past) and 
the progressive are possible. 

Soraetiraes the linguistic context helps to clear up the ambiguity. 
For example, sometimes the teacher asks a question and the student 
responds in a form very similar to the question: 

Teacher: What are you doing ?"* 

Student: I do my spelling. 
At times the student imitates the teacher: 

Teacher: You are doin ^ very well. 

Student: Why do you say I do well? 
At times the student's own entry makes ii clear that the progressive is 
necessary: '"H 

) 

The time is go fast because 1 second to 1 minute r 
' to 1 hour 1 day to 1 week to 1 month to 1 year that Vwhy 
time is going too fast. [ 

To be parallel with the second progressive, is g o should also be \tv .the^' - 
progressive. I \ 

i \ 

However, the linguistic context does not always clear up ambk- ^ 
guities. One exchange goes as follows: 

Student: The fox ring the bell, and "the little 
girls is open the door . . . 

Teacher: I wonder how the little girls feel 
when they are opening the door! 

The teacher models the progressive in her reply, but we do not know 
whether the student has meant to write the progressive or the simple 
past ("The fox rang the bell, and the little girls opened the door."). 
Of course, the question of ambiguity does not arise in going to -t- infin - 
itive constructions, which are expressed in the following constructions 
in the journals: 



^' We are going to have art tomorrow. (Referred to henceforth 

as AUX + Verb + ING) 

2« We going to have art tomorrow. (Verb + ING) 
3« We are go to have art tomorrow. (AUX + Verb) 
We go to have art tomorrow. (Verb) 

In each case, a progressive is clearly intended, and therefore AUX and 

ING are required. 

In this study, ambiguous progressive constructions are dealt 
with in the following ways: 

1) Apart from going to + infinitive constructions, a verb 

alone, with no inflections (either AUX or. ING) is not considered as a 

potential progressive. For example, one student writes: 

Today math time Lisa bother me everytirae that's why I not 
talking to her. 

She could mean "Lisa was bothering me today," "Lisa bothers me everytirae 
^in math," or "Lisa bothered me/. . . ". 

2) Decisions about AUX + Verb constructions, which can also be 
ambiguous, are made based on the context: 

° Instances in which it is clear from the context that the pro- 
gressive is requiredyare counted as obligatory contexts for AUX and ING. 

I 'm go io fifiish my homework. 
[I 'm going t6| finish . . . ] 

- - j ■ ■ ■ . 

° Instances in which it is not clear whether the progressive or 

some other verb form is intended are considered ambiguous: 

Tony have beg cut in the pans. Am not tell my friends but 
gest tell you. 

[I am not telling . . ./I am not going to tell . . .'/I did 
not tell . . . ] 

Instances in which it is clear from the context that a 

progressive form is/not possible are considered overgeneralizations of 

« 

the AUX 4» Verb construction: 



Yesterday night is telephone message the ray grandmother 
is die that is bad message and sad message. 

In this example, the rest of the context makes it clear that his grand- 
mother had died. 

The following sample from Michael's journal, in which he 
recounts the plot of a story that he had read, "The Clever Fox," shows 
how he uses the AUX Verb construction: 

. . . she [the woman in the story] open the bag, and then 
bee is get [was getting] away, and the hen is eat [ate] 
the bee, and the fox was come [came] back the woman said 
"the bee got away, and my hen was eat [ate] the bee" . . . . 
Next he is go [went] to the another house. The fox ring the 
bell, and the little girls is open [opened] the door . . . 
and he open the bag and the big dog is come [came] out, and 
the fox is cry [cried] and run away. 

Although an AUX with the verb may be an indication of the progressive, 

in this example progressive is possible only in the first instance 

(". . . the bee was getting away). In all of the others, the verb 

should be in the simple past. 

The important point here is that AUX + Verb is a frequently 
occurring form in' some af the journals. It is often used in contexts 
where progressive is possible and sometimes used in contexts where 
progressive is obligatory. Thus, it appears that for some ESL learners 
it is AUX + Verb which marks the progressive in the early stages rather 
than VERB + ING, with AUX appearing later. This process may have been 
obscured in previous studies of morpheme acquisition in ESL, in which 
only a VERB + ING construction is considered a context for AUX. 

Table 9*1 shows the scores for AUX and ING suppliance in all 
contexts in which progressive is possible, including ambiguous AUX + 
Verb constructions (such as "I am go . . ."). What we find is that when 
ambiguous AUX + Verb constructions are included in the analysis, ING is 
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Su Kyong 
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73.7 


19/26 


73.1 


7/13 


53.8 


Michael 


10/14 


7U4 


26/28 


92.9 


27/32 ^ 


84.4 


Andy 


• 18/18 


100 


27/37 


73.0 


9/17 


52.9 


TOTAL 


■ 46/68 


67.6 


110/130 


84.6 


93/112 


83.0 



Table 9.1. Progressive morphemes. Including ambiguous AUX + Verb. 



supplied more frequently than AUX only in the spring sample. When these 
ambiguous instances are excluded from the analysis, as was the case in 
Chapter Eight, ING appears to be consistently more frequently than AUX. 
Both patterns are shown in Figure 9.1. 
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30 
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0- 

..Fall - Winter Spring • - 

Ambiguous constructions included 
100 

91.1. 




20 



10 

0 

Fall Winter Spring 

Figure 9.1. Progressive morphemes by two methods of calculation. 
Group scores. 



The finding that AUX is supplied more frequently than ING con- 
firms Andersen (1977), who found in the written compositions of college 
students that more of his subjects used AUX + Verb without ING to 
express the progressive than Verb + ING without AUX. For his subjects, 
it was the free morpheme AUX that was used to indicate progressive 
before the bound morpheme ING (p. 62). 

Andersen (1977) suggests an alternative method for analyzing the 
incipient stages of progressive formation. He argues that rather than 
treating AUX and ING as separately occurring morphemes, it is more ^ 
informative to note the occurrence of all of the possible forms that are 
used by ESL learners to express the progressive. This analysis was per- 
formed on the dialogue journal data. Table 9.2 shows the four verb 
forms used in the dialogue journal samples and . the frequency of each 
form in contexts in which it is possible that the progressive is being 
used (as before, almost all of the AUX Verb constructions are 
ambiguous). 

Several details about this table, are pertinent: While patterns 
differ for individual students, three of the forms are used by all of 
the students at various times during the year, and in the fall and 
winter samples, AUX + Verb occurs more frequently than Verb.+ ING. As 
the year progresses, there is a general decrease in frequency of AUX + 
Verb and increase in the use of AUX + Verb + ING. U Chal and Laura have 
similar patterns for progressive formation. They begin to use AUX and 
ING together, ana use it almost exclusively by the winter sample, as 
shown in Figure 9.2. On the other hand, Andy, Michael, and Su Kyong 
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Figure 9.2. Verb forms used to express the progressive. 
Laura and U Chal. 
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have a high frequency of AUX Verb at the beginning of the year and 
Verb ING is present more frequently only in the spring sample. 

There are two findings in this analysis that are relevant to a 
study of the acquisition of progressive morphemes. First, suppliance 
scores for AUX and ING may depend on the researcher's perception of con- 
texts for their use. While ING presence does indeed create an obliga- 
tory context for AUX, many ambiguous AUX Verb constructions were found 
in these data. These may also be progressive constructions. In these 

cases AUX presence may have created an obligatory context for ING rather 
than the other way around. This finding calls into question previous 
conclusions that ING ranks before AUX. 

Second, when we look at the four constructions used in contexts 
where progressive is possible (AUX Verb ING; AUX VERB; Verb ING; 
Verb alone) we find that two of the subjects supply AUX and ING 
together. The other three supply AUX first, and ING appears later. 
This finding supports Meisel, Clahsen, and Pieneman's (198I) argument 
that while there may be certain universal patterns in second language 
development (such as early use of progressive auxiliary and -ing rela- 
tive to other morphemes), it is still necessary to distinguish between 
"different groups of learners who may follow different paths on their 
wajf to their variety of the target language" (p. 110). 

Factors influencing auxiliary suppliance 

Up to now, we have treated the progressive AUX as a single cate- 
gory, disregarding possible influences on its use. Previous studies 
have found variability in AUX suppliance as a result of two factors— the 
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alloraorph of BE and the type of progressive construction. These two 
factors were investigated in these data as well. 

Allofflorph of BE 

Progressive BE has three forms in the present tense, related to 
the verb subject: . .' 

I am 
he, she, it, singular noun phrase 
you, we, they, plural noun phrase are 
Both Hakuta (1976) and Schumann (1978) found that variability of AUX 
presence in their data depended on the alloraorph of BE—am and is were 
supplied more often than are. Hakuta suggests that the infrequent use 
of are may be due to the high frequency of subject-verb inverted 
questions with we and ^ as subject addressed to the learner. The AUX- 
is moved out of its normal position to sentence-initial position, and, 
thus may not be as noticeable ( "Are you gonna make that?" "What are we 
gonna do?"). He also notes that in some colloquial speech the AUX is 
often not present at all in inverted questions ("You gonna make that?"). 

In the three dialogue journals in which AUX suppliance is 
variable, there is variation related to the alloraorph (only instances 
where ING was already present are considered here). Table 9.3 gives 
percentages for AUX suppliance for Michael, Su Kyong, and Andy (the 
totals for Michael corae frora his whole journal, rather than the sample 
periods). Am is always present for Michael. Early in the year, Su 
Kyong treats Im as a single unit, writing Im every time that I is the 
subject of a sentence. ^ As she later begins to write I am , her score for 
AUX suppliance with I as subject decreases. Andy shows no particular 
pattern for the use of am and is, but for all three students percentages 
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Fall Winter . Spring 

Michael / 

/am 15/15 100 18/18 100 26/26 100 



/is 6/8 75.0 22/25 88.0 18/20 90.O 

/are 1/10 1.4.0 27/36 75.0 /. 15/29 51.7 

Su Kyong 

/ H 7/7 100 7/9 77.8 2/3 67.0 

/ is 1/6 16.7 6/9 66.7 . 2/4 50.0 

are - 0/2 0.0 0/3 0.0 



Andy 



B. • 2/3 66.7 1/2 50.0 

is 10/13 76.9 2/4 50.0 

^ 0/6 0.0 1/6 16.7 



• There are no instances of Verb + ING in Period 1 in Andy's journal. 



Table 9.3. AUX suppliance by alloraorph. 

for are suppliance are low, and only Michael shows an increase over time 
in the use of are. Thus,, in these written data, previous findings about 
variability related to the alloraorph of BE in speech have been con- 
finned. 

Progressive construction 
There is evidence in the journals that AUX suppliance also 
depends on the type of progressive construction— the' present progressive 
("We are going to- the zoo.") or be going to infinitive ('•We are going 
to go to the zoo tomorrow"). Although small numbers in most of the 
student samples analyzed prohibit study of the differences for all of 
the students,, a pattern is evident in U Chal's and Michael's journals. 
In U Chal's journal in the fall, only one present progressive occurs, 
and both AUX and ING are present (". . . and it is raining ."). All 
other eleven instances are going to ♦ infinitive , and for all of these 
neither AUX nor ING is present (e.g., "Our Korean group £0 to report 
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. . .). In the winter and spring, both AUX and ING are supplied for 
both progressives, except for one instance of going to ^'infinitive , in 
which AUX is not present ("We going to do . . ."). 

In Michael's journal, present/past progressive and £oiii£_tOjf 

infinitive constructions were analyzed for the entire,' year. Table 9.4 

/ 

and Figure 9.3 show that the presence of , AUX in goinfe to ■»• infinitive 
constructions is consistently less frequent than wi.th the present or 
past progressive. 

■ / 

/ 

/ - 





Fall 




Winter 


Spr'HR 


Past/Prerent 


15/20 


75.0 


38/40 / 95.0 


34/37 92.0 


Going to + 
infinitive 


7/13 


54.0 . 


29/39/ 74.0 . 


25/34 74.0 



Table 9.4. AUX suppliance in context of Verb ^ ING. Michael's whole 
journal. - . /. . 

. / ■ 

I 

/ 

. 100 / 




40 " ; 
30 

• ■ ■ 20 • • 

10 

0 ■ " 

Fall Winter Spring 

Figure 9.3. AUX suppliance in context of Verb INC. Michael 's whole 
journal. 
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A clear preference for supplying AUX in past/present progressive 
constructions is evident in the two journals analyzed". It may be that 
because in the going to + infinitive form there are already two verbs 
("I going to study . ")> a third verb, BE, seems superfluous. It is also 
possible that going is considered the auxiliary to the main verb ( study , 
for example). 

Summary 

In this discussion of the two morphemes involved in the for- 
mation of the progressive, AUX and ING, we have seen that although both 
are supplied early by these beginning ESL learners, confirming previous 
L2 studies, it is not as clear as it has seemed which is supplied first. 
Results depend on whether or not ambiguous AUX + Verb is included in the 
calculations. When the four possible patterns for progressive formation 
found in the journals are compared, it becomes clear 'that not only is 
AUX + Verb a prevalent pattern, but that there is individual variation 
in patterns for AUX and ING suppliance. As will be argued in the next 
section, on the copula and BE use in general, this variation may be due 
to the first language background of the subjects. 

It also appears from these data that there are some sub- 
processes involved in the acquisition of the progressive auxiliary. It 
is first supplied when I^ is the verb subject and later genei'alized to 
other contexts. It also appears that vhe auxiliary is first supplied in 
simple present/past constructions and later generalized to going to 
infinitive constructions. 
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2. Copula 

Although copula absence in equational clauses is a coomon 
characteristic of child first language production, of talk to foreigneiS 
and babies, of pidgins (Ferguson, 1971) and of certain dialects of 
English, this type of "simplification" is less prevalent in the speech 
of nonnative speakers of English. Copula deletion does occur in the 
process of learning English as a second language and has been investi- 
gated in all of the morpheme studies, but in those studies and in the 
present one copula appears with high frequency relative to other mor- 
phemes. The process that seems to differentiate morpheme acquisition in 
English as a first language from acquisition of English as a second 
language is the suppliance of copula (as well as progressive auxiliary)— 
children learning English as a first language supply the copula and 
auxiliary late, while second language learners supply them early. 

In this section, copula presence in obligatory contexts in rela- 
tion to progressive ^ing and auxiliary (the three most frequently 
supplied morphemes in the dialogue journals) will be discussed. Since 
it is impossible to study copula suppliaiioe in obligatory contexts 
without noticing the extensive overgeneralizations by some of the stu- 
dents of BE to inappropriate contexts, this pattern will also be 
discussed. It will be suggested that BE is the most salient morpheme in 
the early stages of English second language acquisition. 

Details of the analysis 

The presence of BE as copula with the following subject comple- 
ments (a. i b.) and adverbial adjunct (c. ) is analyzed: 

or , 
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a. Predicate adjective - John is tall . 

b. Predicate nominative - Mrs. R. _is my math teache r. 

c. Predicate locative - I was in Burma . 

Other verbs that act as copulas (e.g., appear, seem, feel, etc.) are not 
included in the analysis. 

Statements and questions, both positive and negative, with both 

/ 

singular and plural subjects are treated together. Contractible 

i 

and uncontractible copula are also considered together. "Uncontractible 
copula" occurs when a subject and verb are separated or when the copula 
carries tense or appears in non-finite form: 

Is you sister in Burma? (copula before subject) 

Yesterday you were absent. (past tense) 

This is going to be very big. (non-finite form) 
In other contexts the copula can be contracted: 

The Burma school is (school's) no good. 

That_^ right. 

Ambiguous uses of BE in a possible context for copula are not 

included in this analysis: 

I was sleep at the night ... 

[This could be "I was asleep" or "I was sleeping"] 

In the scoring of copula suppliance, one point is given ;lf the 

copula is present, no points if it is absent,. As with the progressive 

auxiliary full credit is given if any copula is present, whether or not 

it is correctly marked for person, number, or tense. For example: 

person - You is my favorite teacher 

number - The children and men i^ very thin . . . 

tense - Yesterday I ride the big ride. 
I 'm very scare. 
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The copula is ,coi;isidered supplied when two clauses are connected 
by a form of BE, and the direct object of the first clause is also the 
subject of the second clause (this construction was found frequently in 
one of the journals). 

I like homework math. 

["I like the homework. It is math."] 

Today we play kickball is fun games. ' 

[••Today we played kickball. It is a fun game. '•] 

Presence of the copula in obligatory contexts 
The patterns for copula suppliance in obligatory contexts in 
the dialogue journal writing of these students suggest that BE is the 
most salient morpheme in the early stages of the acquisition of English 
as a second language. In all of the journals except Su Kyong's, the 
copula (COP in figures and tables) is supplied in obligatory contexts 
over 90 percent of the time throughout the entire year. The copula is 
present even in the journals of the students who display very rudimen- 
tary knowledge of English, as this example from Laura's journal 
illustrates: 

Laura: I like Italy because are my country. I ave 
S-20 [have] problems wyt [with] my hair because me 

dont look good and my mother donth beylivet 
[believe it]. So then maybe _is not bad 
problem. ... I dont ave fish but I like 
because are nice. 



Su Kyong is the only exception. In the fall sample she almost never 
supplies the copula except when the verb subject is I. For example: 

Su Kyong:- - today lunch Ira no diek lunch [I- didn ' t- like^ 

S-9 lunch] but Im Hungelly [hungry] and Im eying 

[eating] and math time pushin the people. 

With other subjects, the copula is absent: 




'1 c: 



Su Kyong: today . . . leticia my flaend [friend] we do 

S-23 abresing [everything], today flaend then 

tomorrow not flaend' so funny maby monday 

not flaend. 

As>will be discussed in m©re detail later, it appears that Im has been 

learned as a frozen form. By the spring, the use of the copula has 
become more generalized: '* 

Su Kyong Satrday I want [went] to the Disneyland is so 
S-76 fun . . . and the rikit [rocket] is so scar 

[scarey] . . . and I have nather Tinother] frand 

[friend] _is so fun. 

Percentages for suppliance of the copula in obligatory contexts 
are shown in Table 9.5. Suppliance scores given in this chapter will - 



Fall Winter Spring 



U Chal 


18/18 


100 


21/21 


100 


26/26 


100 


Laura 


18/20 


90.0 


48/50 


96.0 


54/54 ~ 


100 


Andy 


44/45 


97.8 


202/212 


.95.3 


149/153 


97.4 


Michael 


34/36 


' 94.4 


59/64 


92.2 


89/93 ■ 


95.7 


Su Kyong 


17/23 


73.9 


21/26 


80.8 


33/35 


94.3 


TOTAL 


^ 131/142 


92.3 


351/373 


94. 1 


351/361 


97.2 



Table 9.5. Copula suppliance in obligatory Contexts. 

differ slightly from those given in Chapter Eight because in that 
chapter, only raorpheraes for which there were five occasions for 
occurrence were included in the analysis, where here all raorpheraes are 
included. The copula is supplied with greater frequency than the 
progressive auxiliary BE throughout the year, consistent with findings 
in both first and second language acquisition studies. This is shown in 



Figure 9.^, based on the group scores for presence of copula, -ing . and 
progressive auxiliary in obligatory contexts. Ambiguous BE + Verb 
constructions are excluded in the first figure and included in the 
second (as discussed in the previous section on the progressive). 

The difference between the two methods of calculation is that 
when ambiguous BE + Verb is excluded from counts, the position of COP 
relative to ING and AUX for both group and individual accuracy scores 
follows the "natural order" suggested by Krashen: 

ING - COP 
AUX 

When ambiguous BE + Verb is included in counts, the order for individual 
and group scores is: 

COP - AUX 

■ ' ^ ^ ' ING 

in the fall and winter. Only in the spring sample does ING precede AUX 
for most of the students. Thus, it appears in these data that BE is a 
more salient morpheme than ING; 

Overgeneralizations of BE and ING 

Many second language researchers (Hakuta, 1976; Andersen, 1977; 
Lightbown, Spada, and Wallace, 1978; Pica, 1983 among others) argue that 
in the study of morpheme acquisition it is not enough to consider only 
the suppliance of morphemes in obligatory contexts, for many instances 
have been found of overgeneralization- of morphemes to inappropriate con- 
texts, and it is misleading to state that a morpheme has been "acquired" 
when its function has not been mastered. 
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Figure 9.4. Copula in relation to progressive -ing and auxiliary. 
Group Scores. 
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The overgeneralizations of BE and progressive -ing to other con- 
texts in the journals show that: 1) contrary to previous claims, BE is 
a roore salient raorpherne to some second language learners than ING; ' 
2) although scores for copula suppliance are above 90 percent throughout 
the year for most students > the use of BE cannot be considered acquired 
by some of the students until late in the year; and 3) patterns for the 
use of BE seem to be related to the learner's first language. 

Table 9.6 shows the instances of overgeneralizations of ING to 
contexts where no progressive is possible. These overgeneralizations 



Fall Winter Spring 

U Chal .2 0 0 

Laura 5 0 o 

Su Kyong 2 3 o 

Michael 1 . 4 1 

Andy 0 9 2 



Table 9.6. Instances of overgeneralizations of (AUX) Verb + ING. 

occur in contexts for either the simple present or the present perfect, 
as in these two exaiiiples from U Chal's journal: 
^ He is living here only 2 years. 

How many year he :s collecting stamps? 
or result from consistent use of particular words with ^ing attached in 
all contexts, as in this example from Andy's journal, in which he writes 
moving throughout: 



S-76 Today I am not happy, because I am moving . I go to 
Virgil Junior High School ... so my mother said 
"Maybe moving Glendale" ... I want moving , but I 
want finish Alexandria School . . . 

Laura does the same thing with learning . At the beginning of 
the year, she writes learning consistently in all^contexts, so that four 
of her five overappli cations of -ing are on the same word, learning . 
For example: * • 

I want learning more and more English. 

In order to quantify percentages for overgeneralization of -ing , 
I have followed the method that Hakuta (1976) used to calculate mastery 
of the use of a morpheme, or the percentage of times that it is used in 
appropriate contexts. The number of times the morpheme appears in 
correct contexts is divided by the total number of times it is used 
.:Table 9.7). We can see that especially at the beginning of the year 
some students have not mastered the function of -ing . 

Much more prevalent in three of the journals, however, are 
overgeneralizations of BE. These are shown in Table 9.8. 



Fall Winter Spring 



U Chal 


1/3 


33-3 


17/17 


100 


11/11 


100 


Laura . 


3/8 


37.5 


21/21 


100 


38/38 


100 


Su Kyong 


12/1i4 


85.7 


20/23 


87.0 


10/10 


100 


Michael 


8/9 


88.9 


26/30 


86.7 


31/32 


96.9 


Andy 






21/30 


70.0 


11/13 


84.6 


TOTAL 


24/3^ 


70.6 


105/121 


86.8 


101/104 


97.1 



Table 9.7. Percentage appropriate use of ING. 




Fall 


U Chal 


r 




1 


Sm Kyong 

i 


3 


Miichael 


24 


Addy 


28 



Winter 
0 

0 

5 
23 
57 



Spring 

0 

0 

H 
12 
32 



Ta()le 9.8.. Instances of overgeneralizations of BE. 

U Chal and Laura use BE in inappropriate contexts only once. 
However, Su Kyong, Andy, and Michael use BE in inappropriate contexts 
much more frequently. Table 9.9 shows the percentage of times that BE 
is used in appropriate contexts by each student. The numerator in each 
case is the total of unambiguous instances where BE is used correctly, 
either in the context for a copula or for a progressive auxiliary (BE + 
Verb which are ambiguously progressive are excluded), and the denomina- 
tor is the total number of times that BE is used. 



Fall 



Winter 



Table 9.9. Percentage appropriate use of BE. 



Spring 



U Chal 


19/20 


95.0 


37/37 


100 


37/37 


100 


Laura 


19/20 


95.0 


69/69 


.100 


69/69 


100 


Su Kyong 


25/28 


89.3 


34/39 


87.2 


37/41 


90.2 


Michael 


40/64 


62.5 


83/106 


78.3 


115/127 


90 . 6 ' 


"Andy 


44/72 


61.1 


214/271 


79.0 


153/185 


82.7 


TOTAL 


147/204 


72.1 


437/522 


83.7 


434/482 


90.0 
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It is very possible that overgeneralization of BE is related to 
language background. Laura (whose first language is Italian) and U Chal 
(whose first language is Korean, but he had spent the past seven years 
in Brazil, so that Portuguese is his second language and English his 
third) show very little overgeneralization of BE. On the other hand, 
Su Kyong and Andy (Korean) and Michael (Burmese) supply the copula in 
obligatory contexts with the same frequency as Laura and U Chal, but 
their patterns of overgeneralization of BE reflect aspects of the struc- 
ture of their previous languages. 

As stated earlier, at the beginning of the year, Su Kyong almost 
always writes Im when I is the verb subject. Since Korean employs a 
subject marker after the verb subject, it appears that Su Kyong is 
translating directly from Korean, using Im as subject (I^) plus a subject 
marker (m), as the English substitute for the Korean subject (na) and 
subject marker (nun). Sometimes Im appears in the context for a copula 
("Im Hungelly") and sometimes in the context for progressive auxiliary 
("Im eating . . ."), but it also appears in the wrong context ("Im liek 
lunch."). Thus, her consistent use of Im gives her high scores for 
copula and auxiliary presence, while at the same time resulting in 
inappropriate uses of BE. By the end of the year, when she is writing 
I__am rather than Im, scores for copula and auxiliary presence when I^ is 
subject decrease, as do overgeneralizations of BE. 

The following example, from one entry early in the year, shows 
how often Michael uses BE. Sometimes it is correct, sometimes it is 
clearly incorrect, and sometimes it is impossible to determine whether 
it is correct or not: 



S-6 You are welcome Mrs. Reed. 

Mrs. Reed, equator is a north, east, west,, 
south,' right? 

Mrs. Reed, yesterday we doing inath j_s How many right, 
and How many wrong? 

Mrs. Reed,' you know I_[m live in Burmese. 
The Burma school is no good. You know why? 
At the Burma school _is no free lunch. At 
the American school is good free lunch, 
and the games _is funny games. At the Burma 
is no games. Only is you can fight ... The 
American school is "You very good students 
you can skip to the 6 grate . . . Here is all 
is good friend. ~ 

Where are you come from? 

How old are you? 

For Michael BE may function as the topic emphatic particle £a in 
Burmese. In the following narrative, in which the simple past is 
required, he crosses out words ending with ~ing , but in all cases leaves 
BE: 

. . . she open the bag and then bee is get away, and the 
hen is eatVRg the bee, and the fox was coming come back to 
the woman and said "the bee got away, and. my hen was eat 
the , bee ... 

Michael also uses BE: 

in the place of another verb: 

Today I go to the math class I get two prize. 
Yesterday is [I got] one and today _is [I got] one. 

in the place of DO 

I like chocolate but I am not/very like, 
[do not like' it very much. ] 

Often it appears that he uses ^E to connect two clauses, 

replacing the mark of an embedded clause in Burmese, lou, with BE: 
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Another reason is I don't understand ^s you write on the 
board . 

[What I don't understand is what you write on the board.] 

I mean ray father brother wife . . . 
[What I raean is . . . ] ' ■ 

... he said to his self is "I'm very smart." 
[What he said ... is ... ] 

By the spring, there are signs that Michael is learning the 
functions of BE. In these two. passages, he. uses is in the wrong con- 
text, and then crosses it out: * 

... she say "I do not want Michael to wash the bath 
becuse he 46 never wash clean so I do not trust him and 
she 46 told my mother to wash. ... 

Some of the word 46 I don't understand. 

He also" correctly joins two clauses with i^: 

What I did for hanging ony of the dolphin i£ Jung An did 
- it for me. - . 

What I remember i^ yesterday I fold the paper. 

Andy overapplies BE more than any other student, as shown in 

this passage from early in the year; 

S-19 today in the morning turtle change water 
. turtle, water turtle is too cute, 
and picture time _is good picture 

teacher is good "teacher thanks" 

Steve anH~Ingrid is bad. 

Steve i^ strike Ingrid i_s ray seat - - 

i£ Ingrid the my seat 

Ingrid i_s bad yesterday too, 

today i_s I have a headache. 

As in Su Kyong's journal, BE may be functioning as a subject marker. He 

frequently writes, "I am thank- for you," for example, and sometimes uses 

a copula and a subject marker together ("I am be concerned."; "today is 
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/' ■ ' . 

my watch i$ be out of order."). At times, when it looks as if he has 

substituted BE for another verb, "I am haircut" (I £ot a haircut), he 

may actually be writing, "I (subject marker) cut ray hair." Korean also 

has a topic marker, which has the same form as the subject marker ( nun ) 

Many instances of BE in Andy 's journal may be topic markers. In the 

aboye passage, "today is I have a headache" is a candidate. Literally, 

he' may be saying, "As for today, I have a headache." Thus, the very 

confusing sentence in the example above: 

Steve is strike Ingrid is my seat 
is Ingrid is the ray seat 

makes sense as: 

Steve [is r subject marker] strike Ingrid. 

[is r unclear] As for my seat [is = topic marker], 

Ingrid [is = subject marker] in my seat. 
VThether BE functions as a subject or topic marker is often 
ambiguous in Andy's journal, but the point is that in the following 
instances from the above entry, BE appears in the context for a copula, 
but may actually be functioning as a subject marker: 

water turtle' too cute 

picture time is good picture 

teacher _is good 

Steve and Ingrid is bad 

Sumnary 

These data support previous findings that mastery of copula use 
in obligatory contexts is uniformly early in second language learning, 
regardless of first language background or individual learner charac- 
teristics. They also suggest that BE is the most salient morpheme for 



second language learners, at least during the early stages of language 
acquisition, rather than -ing . as has been suggested previously. 

However, when we look beyond suppliance of BE in obligatory con- 
texts to overgeneralizations, we see that total mastery of the functions 
of BE does not occur until much later for .some students, and that pat- 
terns of BE use point clearly to first language influence. While Laura 
and U Chal hardly ever overgeneralize BE, there are extensive over- 
generalizations in the journals of the three Asian students—two Koreans 
and one Burmese. 
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3. Past Tense 

In the cross-sectional analysis of rank orders for morpheme 
suppliance, it was found that past tense inflections on both regular and 
irregular main verbs rank quite low relative to the other morphemes 
studied, regardless of the first language or individual characteristics 
of the learners, and that irregular verb inflections rank before regular 

verbs. This pattern confirms the "natural order" suggested by Krashen 
and the findings of most other morpheme studies. 2 

Up to now all main verbs have been treated together as either 
regular or irregular, and results have been presented cross-sec tionally. 
In order to present a more comprehensive picture of the patterns for 
tense marking that can be expected in the dialogue journal writing of 
beginning ESL learners, in this sec^-ion some of the factors that may 
influence tense marking in general and in dialogue journal writing in 
particular will be discussed. 

The following passage from one entry in Michael's journal illus- 
trates his tense marking patterns halfway through the school year. 

Yes the bicycle safty was so good. You know Simon 
and Betty did something to bicycle safty becuse 
you said "Go get the ball" and they £o up and they 
get the paper and they £0 to the bicycle safty and 
they said "Will you please sign on this paper" 
... Yesterday after school I give the Godsize 

[god's eye] to Mrs. C , then I tell her "Tnis 

Godsize is for you," and she said "This is for me 
really really!" and I tell her "really" than she 
said "It is so cute thank you." I said "That's 
O.K." 

This passage is a narration of two incidents that happened in school. 
Verbs which should be inflected for past tense are underlined; seven out 
of thirteen, or 5^ percent, are marked for past, but actually one verb, 
said, accounts for five of the seven incidences. Besides said, only was 
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and did are inflected for past. \ 

The following exchange occurs later in ^he year: 

Michael: Mrs. Reed now at the Burma you could learn 
3-1^40 English start for kindergardon and they have 

TV too. Everything is been 'change at 
Burma ... I don't know what happen at Burma. 
I never saw the T.V. at Burma . . . 

T-1^0 How do you know about the schools at your home 

country? Did you get a letter? 

S-1i<1 How did I know about the schools at ray home 

country! because the letter came to our 
home ... 

Here Michael marks both irregular verbs for past ( saw and came ). He 
doesn't mark the regular verb ( happen ) (if it should be marked; the con- 
text is unclear), nor the regular past participle ( change ). Whereas in 
the earlier passage he had marked did, he now overgeneralizes the use of 
did to a contr,::t where the present tense is required ("How d^d I know 
about the schools . . . ") , even after the teacher has used the present 
tense ("How do you know about the schools ..."). He also marks the 
modal could when present tense is required ("Now in Burma you can 
learn ..."). 

These two samples illustrate some of the patterns that charac- 
terize past tense marking in the dialogue journals in this study: 

There are different frequencies for the tense marking of 
irregular and regular verbs; 

' There are different frequencies for the marking of main 
verlDs and verbal auxiliaries.; 

« For irregular verbs, there is a gradual increase in tense 
marking, along with the overgeneralization of some past tense forms; 

® For regular verbs, there is general staoility throughout the 
year in tense marking. 
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After a discussion of analytical procedures, each of these 
points will be discussed in turn. 

Details of the analysi s 

Some verb forms are excluded from the analysis in this study 
because they are ambiguous: 

Verbs i'or which the present and past tense forms are the 

. same. 

We £ut the boxes on the shelves. 
° Contexts in which it is unclear whether the student is 
writing about a general state of affairs or about a particular event in 
the past: 

You know at the Burma we bujr the enlish book is about $100 
or $200 dollar, and we don't have the Christmas. 

° Places in which the verb in the subordinate clause could be 

either in the past or the present: 

He said he don't [didn't/doesn't] want to read and he said 
he want [wants /wanted] to take the book to home ... 

Got is excluded when it means have: 

I got very good on my math test. Isn't that great when you 
got a good grade,. 

Students use got for have in the journals in both.pa^t and present con^ 
texts, for both singular and plural subjects. In other contexts, got is 
included: 

He got mad. 

" Said occurs with high frequency in some students' writing 
and when it does occur, it is nearly always marked for past. Thus, 
inclusion of said in the totals would inflate suppliance scores, so it 
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is excluded from totals (the use of said will be discussed in more 
detail later). 

» At the beginning of the year, both Michael and Andy often 
use BE in the present with a past tense verb: 

I am first came to school, 
and Michael uses BE in the past with a non-past verb: 

She was go to the other classroom. 
As it is difficult to determine whether these instances constitute a 
misformation of the past or an overgeneralization of BE (as discussed in 
the section on the copula), they are considered ambiguous and excluded 
from the analysis. 

The score used for calculations of tense marking is the score 
for an^ past marking, whether or not it is in the .correct form. Thus, 
regularizations of irregular forms such as thinked and teached, of which 
there are very few in the data, are given full credit for tense marking 
of an irregular verb. 

Past tense marking of regular and irregular verbs 
Most first and second language acquisition studies have found 
that irregular verbs are marked for past more frequently than regular 
verbs. For example, in English as a first languar\ Brown (1973) found 
that irregular past forms were present for all three children even at 
Stage I, the stage at which inflectional markings are generally not 
present. In English as a second language. Christian et al. (1983) 
report that irregular verbs are marked for past more frequently than 
regular verbs in the speech of all of their Vietnamese subjects, 
regardless of age or length of residency in the United States. In the 
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present study, past irregular is marked more frequently than past .regu- 
lar in both group and individual scores for fJI three sample periods of 
the year, as shown in Table 9.10. 





Fall 


Winter- 


Spring 




Irregular 


















20.0 


27/36 


75.0 


35/35 


ICQ 


Michael 


13/51 


25.5 




51.1 


i\5/10 


64.3 


Andy 


3/32 


n It 

9.M 


8/83 


9.6 


21/90 


23.3 


Laura 






1 C / 17 


00 • 


33/34 


97.0 


Su Kyong 


2/12 


16.7 


7/18 


38.8 


0/ do 




TOTAL 


21/108 


19.4 


81/201 


i*0.3 


142/254 


55.9 


Regular 














U Chal 


2/10 


20.0 


VIO 


ilO.O 


2/11 


18.2 


Michael 


6/28 


21. M 


1/1i| 


7.1 


3/17 


17.6 


Andy 


0/10 


0.0 


1/20 


5.0 


0/23 


-0.0 


Laura 


^A 


25.0 


V10 




1/4 


25.0 


Su Kyong 


0/10 


0.0 . 


0/10 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 


TOTAL 


9/62 


14.5 


10/6^ 


15.6 


6/59 


10.2 



Table 9. 10. Past tense marking of irregular and regular verbs. 



Factors influencing tense marking 

Several factors have been suggested in the past as reasons for 
the differential tense marking, in speech, of' regular and" irregular 
verbs— frequency of occurrence of the forms, the diff«jrence in the for- 
mation of the past tense for regular and irregular verbt, and the rote 
learning of individual lexical items. Each of these factors were 
investigated in these written dataand will be discussed in turn. 

Fr equency of occurrence 
Many researchers have concluded that frequency , of occurrence of 
a given morpheme is at least one important factor in its accurate use by 
language learners (Larsen -Freeman, 1976; Long, 198O, for example). 
When comparing regular a;,id irregular past. Brown (1973) found that 
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irregular past occurred more frequently in the speech of both the 
children and adults in his study. This is true for these data as well. 
Table 9.11 shows the frequency of occurrence of irregular and regular 
verbs in a context in which the past is required (whether or not they 
are marked for past) in the five students' journal samples. Irregular 
past occurs more frequently in each period of the year, and this fre- 
quency could be a factor affecting tense marking. Although frequency in 
the teacher's writing was not quantified, the same pattern would pro- 
bably be found. 





Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


' Total 


Irregular 


108 


201 


254 


565 


Regular 


'62 


64 


59 


185 



Table. 9. t1. Occurrence, of irregular, and regular verbs in past tense 
contexts. 

It is also possible that frequency of individual verbs affects 
tense marking, with the most frequently used verbs being marked for past 



the most often. However, the data do not confirm this. Table 9.12 
shows the verbs that are used in most of the journals and are used the 
most frequently by some of the students — was /were . went, came, main verb 
did , and had^ Was /we re are the most frequently occurring verbs in all 
of the journals (besides said ). Laura and U Chal quickly mark them for 
past, Michael marks them variably, and Su Kyong and Andy rarely mark 
them, although Andy uses them more often than any other student. Main 
verb did, which occurs infrequently, is marked even by Andy, who marks 
few verbs for past tense. Thus, even though irriegular verbs in general 
do occur more frequently in the students' writing, it is not clear that 
frequency is a major factor influencing tense marking. 





Fall 


Winter 




was/were 








U Chal 


1/2 


10/11 


15/15 


Laura 




7/7 


20/20 


Michael 


0/8 


7/8 


8/12 


Su Kyong 


0/3 


0/2 


1/12 


Andy 


3/22 


0/18 


1/34 



wen t 

U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Su Kyong 
Andy 



came 
U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Su Kyong 
Andy 



did 
U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Su Kyong 
Andy 



0/2 

0/10 

0/4 

0/1 



2/3 
0/1 
0/2 



0/2 
1/1 
0/3 



1/2 

0/3 
0/3 
0/11 



1/3 
3/3 

2/3 
3/8 



2/2 
1/1 
2/2 



5/5 
2/2 

2/3 
5/5 
0/7 



2/2 

3/3 

0/1 

6/9 



2/2 
3/4 
4/6 



had 
U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Su Kyong 
Andy 



0/2 
0/2 



3/3 
0/1 
0/2 



5/5 
2/2 

1/3 
0/2 



Table 9.12. Tense marking on individual verbs. Five students. 

Formation of past tense 
The manner in which irregular and regular past tense is formed 
is a second possible factor influencing tense marking. Past tense 
inflection for irregular verbs involves a change in the verb stem 
( go/went ), while thje inflection for regular verbs involves the addition 
of a suffix at the end of the unchanged verb stem. 
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Hakuta (1976) argued, on the basis of spoken data, that a stem 
change is more salient to a language learner than the affixing of a 
morpheme "because affixes can be filtered out more easily. in perception 
than roots" (p. 335), and thus it is the presence of a stem change that 
promotes tense marking of irregular verbs. Christian, et al. (1983) in 
their study of tense marking in the English of Vietnamese native 
speakers went one step further. and classified different kinds of stem 
changes in past irregular forms. They found,- that frequency of tense ' 
marking tends to correlate with the degree of phonetic difference of the 
irregular past from its present tense form— "the more distant 
phonetically the past form is from the non-past, the more likely it will 
be marked for tense" (p. 187). Their four categories for irregular 
verbs range from most to least change in phonetic form: (1) supple tive 
forms such as i s/was and go/went ; (2) internal vowel changes plus a d or 
t suffix as in do/did and keep/kept ; (3) internal vowel changes such as 
come/came and sit/sat ; and final d or t consonant replacement, as in 
have /had or make/made . In order to determine whether this ''principle" 
for tense marking is evident in the written data in this study, the 
irregular verbs in the journals were divided into the same four cate- 
gories. Table 9.13 shows group percentages for tense marking on each of 
the four irregular verb types and for regular verbs, for which there is 
no stem change, ranked from highest to lowest in the spring sample. The 
order for group scores is Vowel Change + Suffix > Vowel Change > 
Suppletive in all three periods. " Replacive changes its rank each 
period, and ranks first in the fall and second in the winter. Except 
for the Regular Verb, which is marked the least frequently in the winter 
and spring, the expected order does not occur. In the winter and 
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spring, percentages are also too close to provide evidence for any dif- 
ference in tense marking based on verb type. Thus, it appears, by this 
calculation, that these data do not follow the principle. 





Fall 


Winter 


Sorine 


Vowel Change 
+ Suffix 


11/3^ 


32. i\ 


. 30/75 




J41/71 57.7 


Replacive 


1/6 


16.7 


8/18 




9/16 56.3 


Vowel Change 


5/16 


31.3 




38.6 


26/1^1 54.0 


Supple tive 


4/52 


7.7 


28/83 


38.5 


65/121 51.3 


Reg. Verb 


9/62 




10/6H 


15.6 


6/59 10.2 



Table 9.13. Tense marking by verb type. Group scores. 



However, scores can also be computed in a way that gives equal 
weight to each different lexical item and prevents the possible skewing 
of scores that can result from repetitions of particular words (a method 
suggested by Pica, 1984). By this method, one point is given for each 
lexical item for which the morpheme is always supplied and no points for 
each lexical item for which the morpheme is never supplied. Where 
suppliance of a lexical item is variable, a percentage score is 
computed. For example, if a student has the following incidences of 



past tense marking: went 10/10 

gave 0/7 

came 5/10 

percentages would be: went 1001 

gave 0% 

came 50t 



By this method of calculation (shown in Table 9.14), a pattern 
for the irregular verbs emerges in the spring which is. both more reveal- 
ing than the pattern in Table 9.13 because the range between percentages 



is greater, and is very similar to the principle for tense marking- 
Vowel Change + Suffix > Suppletive > Vowel Change > Replacives (Regular 
Verbs were not calculated in this way because of small numbers). 





Fall ■ 


Winter 


Spring 


Vowel Change 
•f Suffix 




59.7 


71.7 


Suppletive 


8.0 


42.9 


63.9 


Vowel Change 


27.8 ■ 


30.0 


48.7 


Replacive 


16.7 


50.0 


43.3 



Table 9.14. Tense marking by verb type. Group scores based on an equal 
score for each lexical item. 



It would be helpful to examine whether a similar pattern by verb 
type would be evident for each student, but the numbers are generally 
too small to provide meaningful percentages. Analysis of Michael's 
whole journal, however, allows such an examination, because there are 
more tokens of each verb type. Michael's scores are shown in Table 
9.15, ranked from highest to lowest in the spring, where the order 
follows the principle: Suppletive > Vowel Change + Suffix > Vowel 
Change > Replacive > Regular Verb. However, in the fall and winter the ' 
orders do not follow the principle, except chat the Regular Verb, ranks 
lowest in the winter. 

In the spring in both group scares and Michael's individual 
scores the pattern for tense marking found for speech— that the more 
different the past tense form is from the present tense form, the more 
likely it is that the verb will be marked for tense— has been confirmed 
in these written data. It may be that in earlier stages of language 
acquisition learners use a word-related strategy for adding new past 



Suppletive 


3/25 


12.0 


12/37 


^2.i4 




.lift 


VowpI rh;^nc7P 

-»■ Suffix 


ft/17 


Jl'7 1 
^ f • 1 


12/25 


Mo.O 


. 25/39 


6^4. 1 


Vowel Change 


, 26/56 




19/48 


39.6 


2i^/i^3 


55.8 


Replacive 


0/3 


0.0 


9/13 


69.2 


V13 ■ 


■30.7 


Reg. Verb . 


6/28 


21. 


1/1i^ 


7.1 


3/17 


17.6 



Table 9.15. Tense marking by verb type. Michael's whole journal. 

tense forms, selecting only certain verbs to mark for tense and ignoring 
others, and that patterns for tense marking based on form of the verb 
appear in later stages (this will be discussed in more detail later). 

It has already been pointed out that one possible reason for 
infrequent tense marking of regular verbs is that no change occurs in 
the verb stem, so that regular verbs rank below all four irregular verb 
types.. Wolfram (198^^) points out that there are additional phonological 
factors constraining tense marking on regular verbs in speech— the shape 
of the verb suffix and the following phonological context (consonant, 
vowel, or pause). One of three. endings is added to the regular verb 
stem, depending on the final segment of the stem: 1) If the verb stem 
ends in a consonant other than, t or d, the past is formed by the 
addition of /-d/ if the segment is voiced (climbed) and /-t/ if the 
segment is voiceless ( jumped ). 2) If the verb stem ends in a vowel, a 
/-d/ is added (s tayed ). 3) If the verb stem ends in t or d, /-j^/ is 
added ( started ). (In .writing either of two suffixes, -d or -ed, is 
added.) When a -t or -d suffix is added to a verb stem that ends in a 
consonant (as in jumped and climbed ), the resulting consonant cluster 
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is often reduced to a single consonant ( jump and climb ). A following 
consonant favors this consonant cluster reduction. This process, which 
accounts for much of regular past tense unraarking in speech, occurs 
frequently in nonstandard dialects of English (Fasold, 1972; Wolfram and 
Fasold, 197^; Wolfram,, et al., 1979), in the speech of nonnati-ve 
speakers of English (Christian, et al., 1983), and, although to a 
lesser degree, in standard English. 

This possibility was investigated for these data. Table 9.16 
shows individual ratios and group scores for past tense inflections of 
three types: -t/-d following a consonant in the stem which creates a 



Fall Winter Spring 



Consonant,. -t/-d (asked, climbed ) 

U Chal 0/k ' H/S 2/3 

Michael 5/21 1/10 j/12 

Andy .0/6 I/13 0/12 

Laura - 14/8 0/2 

Su Kyong 0/7 0/5 . 0/2 

TOTAL 5/38 13.2 ^0/kk 22.7 5/31 16.I 

t/d,-id (wanted ) 

U Chal 2/M 0/2 0/1 

Michael 0/2 0/1 0/3 

Andy - 0/1 0 0/2 

Laura - 0/2 1/1 

Su Kyong 0/2 - 

TOTAL 2/6 33.3 0/8 ' 0.0 1/7 1^.3 

Vowel, —d (played) 

" ^^a^ 0/1 - .0/3 

Michael 1/5 0/k 0/1 

Andy 0/3 0/7 0/8 

Laura - - 0/1 

Su Kyong 0/3 0/2 0/2 

TOTAL 1/12 8.3 0/13 "O" fj7T5 O" 



Table 9.16. Regular past tense marking by phonological shape of suffix. 

3^7 I 

/ 0 i ( 



consonant cluster, -^d following a t or d, and -d following a vowel. 
Results are inconclusive because of small numbers, but there is no evi- 
dence that consonant cluster reduction is an operative factor here. 

There are two possible reasons that the pattern for tense 
marking of regular verbs which is common in speech is not confirmed in 
these data. First, phonological factors may play no part in written 
data, so that patterns for speech do not apply in writing. This does' 
not seem to a good explanation, however, because in other aspects of 
tense marking, written forms do seem to reflect patterns for speech. A 
more plausible explanation seems to be that for the Korean and B-irmese 
students at least, phonological factors in the first language exert an 
influence as well. In both Korean and Burmese, CV (consonant-vowel) is 
the preferred canonical pattern, with no word-final consonants. To 
retain this pattern, the speakers of these languages would tend not to 
hear final consonant inflections, whether they appeared singly or in 
clusters, and would thus drop them in their speech. This process may be 
reflected in their writing. The convergence of two processes— the 
dropping of all final consonants and the fact that since there is no 
stem change on the regular verb, ESL learners do not notice the suffix- 
lead to very low frequencies for tense marking on regular verbs. While 
it is impossible to be sure of this conclusion based on the few tokens 
of regular verbs that are available in these data, this question is 
worth pursuing further with larger bodies of data. 

Acquisition of lexical items as separate units 
Arlo^her possible influencing factor in tense marking is the 
learner's acquisition of individual words marked for tense. Schumann 
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(1978) found that although his subject, Alberto, usually left. both regu- 
lar and irregular verbs unmarked for past, said was marked over 90 per- 
cent of the time. Only three other yerbs — went , saw, and made — were 
usually marked correctly. Hakuta (1976) found that his subject, Uguisu, 
marked said, made , and forgot consistently from early speech samples. 
Christian, et al. (I983) argue that one reason for high incidences of 
past tense marking on irregular verbs, especially at the early stages of 
acquisition, is that certain forms, are memorized as individual lexical 
items, rather than as a result of internal processing of the rules for 
tense marking. 

We have seen in these data that although some pattern exists for 
tense marking by verb type for irregular verbs, 'this pattern is most 
evident only in the spring sample. When we look at individual verbs in 
each student's journal, it becomes clear that tense marking is closely 
tied to individual words. ^We have already seen that U Chal, Laura and 
Michael almost always mark' was/were for past, while Su Kyong and Andy 
rarely do. At the beginnijng of this section it was staged that said, was 

excluded from the counts for tense marking. This is because said 

I 

occurs with high frequency^ in some students' writing and is almost 
categorically marked for past. 

Table 9.17 shows incidences of tense marking on individual words 
by Michael, in the fall. Four verbs are always marked for past, nine 
are never marked, and only three verbs out of a total of sixteen are 
marked, variably. When we look at the journals of each student across 
the year, we find the same pattern. Some verbs are always marked for 
past, some never are, while others are marlced variably all year long, 
these are not the same verbs from student to student. 



319 

37,-} 



forgot 


1/1 




found 


2/2 




saw 


2/2 




aid 


1/1 


6/6 , loot 


got 


0/1 




thought 


0/2 




went 


0/10 




gave 


0/7 




was 


0/8 




drank 


0/1 




ate 


0/1 




wrote 


0/1 




knew 


0/1 


0/32 Ot 


came 


2/3 




took 


3/5 




told 


2/5 


7/13 53. 8t 


Table 9.17. 


lense marking on individual verbs.. Michael, fall sample. 



That the acquisition of certain words as a single unit is one 
factor in the tense marking of both irregular and regular verbs in the 
journals is supported by Michael's overgeneralizations of the past to 
non-past contexts, as in the following examples. In each case, the verb 
always appears in the past form during the part of the year that it is 
overgeneralized. 

I did not even made my travel poster yet. 

Are we going to used the new language book ... 

We did not found the book ... 

Don't forgot to bring the picture ... 

Tense marking of verbal auxiliaries 

The verbal auxiliaries BE ("I was playing the game.") and DO ("I 
didn^ go." "Did you go?") are not included in counts for tense marking 
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in the cross-sectional analysis, and have not been discussed so far in 
this section. However, when they are present, they were nearly always 
marked foi^ past in the winter and spring by everyone except Andy 
(although they are frequently not present in the dialogue Journals in 
the required contexts especially at the beginning of the year). Table 
9.18 shows tense marking for DO and BE auxiliaries. 



Fall Winter Spring 



U Chal 0/1 3/3 g/Q 

Michael 1/2 21/21 24/26 

Andy - 1/5 1/3 

Laura - 4/5 i^/ii 

Su Kyong 0/2 3/3 4/5 

TOTAL 1/5 20.0 32/37 86.5 49/54 90.7 



Aux BE — — — — ——————— — ■ 

U Chal - 6/6 10/10 

Michael 0/1 5/5 5/6 

Andy - . 0/3 

Laura - -1/1 

Su Kyong 0/2 0/3 2/2 



TOTAL 0/3 0.0 12/-I5 So.O ' 17/21 61.O 



Table 9.18. Tense marking of auxiliaries DO and BE. 



In Table 9.19, the group scores for auxiliaries DO and BE and 
for irregular and regular past main verb, we see that past tense marking 
is more frequent for the auxiliaries throughout the year. ' 





- Fall 




Winter 


Spring 


Auxiliary DO 
Auxiliary BE . 
Irregular MV 
Regular MV 


1/5 
0/3 
21/108 
9/62 


20.0 
0.0 
19.4 
14.5 


32/37 86.5 
12/15 ' 80.0 
81/201 40.3 
10/64 15.6 

p 


49/54 90.7 
17/21 ■ 81.0 
142/234 55.9 
6/59 10.2 



Table 9.19. Tense marking of auxiliaries and main verbs. Group scores. 



These group scores are confirmed in Michael's journal, in Table 9.20. 





Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Auxiliary DO 
Auxiliary BE 
Irregular MV 
Regular MV 


V7 57.1 
1/4 25.0 
35/103 34.0 
' 11/45 24.4 


38/40 
13/17 
54/125 
1/27 


95.0 

76.5 
43.2 
3.7 


36/39 92.3 
12/13 92.3 
78/133 58.6 
10/34 29.4 


Table 9.20. 


Tense marking of auxiliaries and 
whole journal. 


main verbs. 


Michael 's 



This order supports the notion that forms marked early are those 
in which a stem change occurs — was/were are suppletive forms and did 
involves a vowel change plus the addition of a suffix. At the same 
time, auxiliaries, which are fronted in the sentence in questions ("Was 
he going?" "Did he go?") are marked before main verbs. To check this 
further, I calculated Michael 's past tense marking of BE when used as a 
main verb and when used as an auxiliary, and found that the auxiliary is 
narked for past more frequently (Table 9.21). 





Fall 




Winter 


Spring 


BE auxiliary 


1/4 


25.0 


13/17 76.5 


12/13 92.3 


BE main verb 


3/9 


33.3 


12/22 54.5 


19/30 63.3 



Table 9.21. Tense marking of BE as auxiliary and as main verb. 
Michael's whole journal. 



Th;; salience of auxiliary did. is clear in Michael's use of it in 
the journal. He quickly produces did in past contexts. At the same ' 
time, he begins to use auxiliary did in past form in all contexts, 
including those in which the past is not required, writing things like, 
"I guess we needed the big paper for the cubes Mrs. Reed. Did you think 
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you could get it for me?" Even when Mrs. Reed asks a question using the 
present tense form, he answers with the past: 

T-140 How do you know about the schools at your home 
country? .Did you get a letter? 

S-141 How did I know about the schools at ray home country? 
Becuse the letter came to our house . . . 

Michael's use of did may reflect effects of the dialogue journal 
writing. Most instances of his use, (and overuse) of did occur in ques- 
tions that begin with did ("Did you know . . .?" "Did you like . .?"). 
He seems to have developed the practice of asking "Did-. . .?" questions 
from reading Mrs. Reed's journal writing, as this exchange indicates: 

T-29 Did you like the party? The" cookies you brought 
were delicious ... 

.- _ S-3P , . . . I want to do the party., .Did you like the . . 
party? 

Table 9.22 shows the frequency of "Did?" questions in Michael's and Mrs. 
Reed's journals during the year. In the spring, Michael frequently . 
writes questions in this form, which Mrs. Reed has done frequently in 
the winter. 





' Fall ^ 


Winter 


Spring 


Mrs. Reed 


9 


20 ■ 


10 


Michael 


5 ' 


5 


la- 


Table 9.22. 


Number of "Did?" 


questions. Michael 


's whole joyrnal. 



'J 



Summary 

In this section we have explored the.factors that influence 
tense marking in the. dialogue Journal writing of these beginning ESL 
learners. We have found that the factors involved are fairly complex, a 
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combination of: vrtiether the verb is a main verb or auxiliary (auxiliary 
is marked firs.t); type of past tense formation (verbs with 4tera changes 
are marked first); and the acquisition by the students of individual 
lexical items in their past tense form. Although ihe frequent 
occurrence of individual words did not necessarily mean that they would 
be inflected for past, irregular verbs in general did occur with a much 
higher frequency than regular verbs, and said, which occurred frequently 
in most students* journals arid did , which occurred frequently as well as 
in a fronted position in the teacher *s questions, were almost 
categorically inflected for past. One phonological feature, consonant 
cluster reduction, was considered as a possible factor influencing tense 
unmarking on regular verbs, but was found to be non-influential in these 

data. - ^ -"■ ■ - ^ ' ■ . ■ - - 

Thus, overall patterns for tense marking in these written data 
are very similar to those found in previous studies of spoken data. The 
only difference foupd in this study is that the lack of tense marking on 
rep ar verbs cannot be attributed specifically to consonant cluster 
reduction. It* is the long form for regular past, -i_d, and -d following 
a vowel that are absent more often. There may be a more generalized 
processof final consonant deletion, whether or not it occurs in a 
cluster. This is probably a factor in these students* speech as well. 



Changes over time in the use of t h e verb phrase morphemes 

One of the research questions in this study is, "Is there 
evidence over time of increased proficiency on all of the morphemes 
studied?". The answer to this question should provide the basis for some 
expectations about beginning ESL learners' morpheme use over ten months' 
time (the length of a typical school year) in dialogue journal writing. 
To address this question, findings concerning the verb phrase morphemes 
discussed in this. chapter are pulled together in this section to deter- 
mine whether there is enough uniformity betweer, students to allow for 
some predictions. Table 9.23 reviews individual and group ratios 
for suppliance of the verb phrase morphemes in ouligatory contexts. 
Rather than listing progressive -ing and auxiliary separately, the 
percentage for suppliance of -ing and the auxiliary together (Verb > AUX 
+ ING) out of the total number of possible forms to express the 
progressive (which includes also AUX + Verb, Verb + ING, and Verb alone) 
is given. Our interest here is the students' use of the full 
progressive form when the progressive is possible. 

Some predictions about change over time can be made, based on 
group scores. Figure 9-5 illustrates group scores on each of the 
structures in the three periods during the year. Copula suppliance is 
above 90 percent at. the beginning of the year, and nearly reaches 100 
percent by the end of the year. Dramatic increases are made in the 
suppliance of the progressive and past irreguls*^ morphemes, while past 
regular is supplied infrequently both at the beginning and the end of 
the year. 



Copula 



Fall 



Winter 



Spring 



U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Andy 

Su Kyong 


18/18 
18/20 . 
3V36 

17/23 


100 
90.0 

97.8 
73.9 


21/21 
48/50 
59/6k 
202/212 
21/26 


100 

96.0 

92.2 

95.3 

80.8 


26/26 
54/54 
89/93 
149/153 
33/35 


100 
100 
95.7 
97.4 

94.3 • 


TOTAL 


131/1^2 


92. 3 




Q'4 1 






AUX + Verb + ING 












U Chal 

Laura 

Michael 

Andy 

Su Kyong 


1/13 

^/H 
ViH 
0/18 
7/19 


1.1 

25.0' 
28.6 
0.0 
36.8 


16/17 
21/22 1 
2i\/28 
11/37 
13/26 


94. 1 

95.5 
85.7 
29.7 
50.0 


11/11 ■ 

38/39 
26/32 

4/17 

4/13 


100 

57.4 • 
81.3 
23.5 
30.8 . 


TOTAL 


13/68 


19.1 


85/130 


65.4 


83/1 12 


74. V 

ft* P 


Past Irregular 














U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Andy 

Su Kyong 


2/10 

1/3 
13/51 . 
3/32 
2/12 


20.0 
33.0 
25.5 

16.7 


27/36 
15/17 
2i\/i\l 
8/83 
7/18' 


75.0 
88.2 
51.1 
9.6 
38.8 


35/35 
.33/34 
45/70 
21/90 
8/25 


100 

97.0 

64.3 

23.3^ 

32.0 


TOTAL 


21/108 


19.^ 


81/201 


40.3 


142/254 


55.9 


Past Regular 














U Chal 
Laura 
Michael 
Andy 

Su Kyong 


2/10 

6/28 
0/10 
0/10 


20.0 
25.0 
21. M 
0.0 
0.0 


ii/10 
i\/10 
1/lk 
1/20 
0/10 


40.0 
40.0 
7.1 
5.0 
0.0 


2/11 
.1/4 
3/17 
0/23 
0/4 


18.2 
25.0 
17.6 
0.0 
0.0 


TOTAL 


9/62 


U.5 


10 /6k 


15.6 


6/59 


10.2 



Table 9.23- Suppliance of verb-related morpheraes in obligatory conte. 
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0 ^_ 

Fall Winter Spring 

Figure 9.5. Change over time in suppliance of verb-related morphemes. 
Group scores. 
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Figure 9.6 shows the suppliance of the same, morpheraes by indi- 
vidual students. 



U ChAl 




10 

0 ' ' " 



Figure,9.6. Change over time in suppliance of verb-related morphemes. 
Individual students. 
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100 • 
90 
SO 
70 
60 ' 

no 

?o 

10 . 
0 _ 

Andy 

IOC 
90 
BC' 
70 
60 
50 
UC 
30 
20 
10 
0 




spring 



100 

9: 

7C 

6C 
50 

no 

30 

■?G 
10 

0 



Winler 



COP 




PAST }<EZ 



Spring 



COP 




Winter 



Ajx in: 



PAFT 

Spring 



1 

Figure 9.6, continued. 
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Table 'g.2k summarizes the raorpheraes that change over time, based 
on a criterion of change of 10 percent or more from the fall to spring. 
Patterns of change for the verb phrase raorpheraes are quite uniform 
among individual students. Copula and past regular show no change in 
most of the individual scores (for copula no change is possible unless 
backsliding occurs, since beginning scores are over 90 percent). 
Irregular past and progressive auxiliary and -ing change in almost all 
individual scores. There is no backsliding (a decrease in accuracy of. 
at least 10 percent) on any of the raorpheraes. 





5 students 




Laura 


U Chal 


Michael 


Andy 


Su Kyong 


past irr 












-f 


-f 


aux, ing 






















> 




-f 


0 


copula 


0 






0 


0 


0 


+ 


past reg 


0 




0 


0 


d 


0 


.0 



-♦■ = improvement of at least lOt 
0 = no change of at least lOt 

Table 9.2^. Morphemes that change over ■ time ;by ^roup. and individual 
scores. I 



1 

Thus, based on the data for these fivp students, we can predict 

\ \ 
1 

that in the dialogue journal writing of beginning IeSL learners over ten 



(nearly always sup- 



months' time, copula suppliance will remain stlable 

plied in obligatory contexts), as will past regular inflections (usually 
not supplied), while suppliance of progressive auxjliary and -ing and 
past irregular forms will improve perceptibly. ' 

These patterns point very clearly to the salience of the copula, 
the progressive auxiliary and -ing , and the irregular past forms, all of 
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whose forms constitute a separate syllable. All four morphemes not only 
rank consistently higher than the nonsyllabic regular past morpheme, but 
also show perceptible improvement over time, 

Overgeneralizations pf BE and -ing to other contexts decrease 
over time, so that along with improvement in suppliance of BE and ^ing 
in obligatory contexts, there is also improvement in the appropriate use 
of BE and ^ ing , as shown for group scores in Figure 9-7 (the scores on 
which this'; figure are based are in Tables 9.7 and 9-9 in the section on 
the copula)!. 

100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 

m 

30 

20 * 
10 




Fall 



Winter 



Spring 



Figure 9.7. Change over time in appropriate use of BE and -ing . 
GroUp scores. 



There is one more area in which change can be expected. So far 
in this section change has been quantified on the basis of suppliance of 

a morpheme once al context exists for its occurrence. But Brown (1973) 

i 

observed, "the pojistraints that define obligation themselves are 
acquired over time" (p. 257). Possibly as important an indication of 
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1 

liinguistic competence as suppliance of a morpheme when the context 
requires it is the creation of the context itself. In the journals, 
^possible contexts for copula, third singular and regular past remain 
kuite stable, but the possible contexts for progressive auxiliary and 
tin£,and for irregular past increase dr'amatically in most of the jour- 
r|als, as shown in Table 9.25. / 



l^il Winter Spring 



AUX and ING (ambiguous instances excluded) 



U Chal ■ 12 



17 11 



Laura 3 2I . 38 

Michael 10 26 

Andy 0 22 

Su Kyong 13 ' 20 

TOTAL -3B — ToET " 



31 
11 
10 



101 



Irregular Past 

U Chal 10 35 



35 



Laura 3 

70 

90' 



Michael 51 Hy 

Andy 33 
•Su Kyong 12 I8 



■25 



.TOTAL 109 " 202 25l\ 

Table 9.25. Obligatory contexts for AUX and ING and irregular past. 

This further supports the notion that frequency of occurrence is 
one of the factors influencing morpheme acquisition. Those morphemes 
for which there is improvement over time (progressive auxiliary, 
progressive -ing, and past irregular) are precisely those for which more 
obligatory contexts for use develop as the year progresses. 
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NOUN PHRASE MORPHEMES 

1. Articles 

^The use of articles may be the raost difficult task in the 
learning of English at the morphological (or actually functor) level. 
Besides knowing when to and. when not to use an article, language 
learners must also knew which article to use: when to use the definite 
article (the) and when to use the indefinite article (a). It has been 
suggested that the use of articles cannot in fact be learned by rule, 
but must instead be "acquired" as they are used in communication, for 
the rules for use are complicated and difficult to "learn" (Krashen, 
Butler, Birnbaum and Robertson, 1978). Turner, 1978; Pica, 1983). 
Evidence from the morpheme studies supports this. In studies of 
morpheme production in natural conmunication, articles tend to rank high 
relative to the other morphemes. However, in written test situations, 
in which learners have time to think about their production and are 
focused on form, articles rank low. At the same time, the rnorpheraes 
that are easily learned by rule and usually rank low in natural 
conmunication (regular past tense and third person singular -s) rise in 
rank in written test situations '(Larsen-Freeraan, 1975; Krashen, Butler, 
Birnbaum & Robertson, 1978). 

In this section we are interested in examining several aspects 

of the use of articles by the five students in their dialogue journal 

if 

writing— their use in obligatory' contexts, overgeneralizations to non- 
obligatory contexts, and variation in article use related to article 
type (definite or indefinite) and first language background of the stu- 
dents. 
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Details of the analysis 



The following two samples from Michael's dialogue journal 
illustrate some prevalent patterns in his use of articles. 

Mrs. Reed yesterday I go to Chinatown, and I want 
to read, and I ask my sister, "Can I use your 
library card" and she said, "You can use the 
library card, but don't lose the card." And I go 

to library and I found it the I want to read 

so I go library woman she said, "who is this 

card" and I said, "This is my sister card," and ' 
she said, "Call your sister, and coraeing to get 
the book and get the library card. I. go to home 
and tell the sister she took the card. My sister 

said that OK, becuse she is go to library is 

everyday. 

Mrs. Reed one time I go to ray sister house with 
the buses and I saw the big man in the buses he is 
tall in the buses. You know at the Burma we have 
the disco house for tape. Some of holiday and the 
sing and d^nce and you know what happen to the 
some of the people . . . 

In these sample passages, only the definite article is present. 
Sometimes it is used correctly in obligatory contexts: 

. . . coming to get the book and get the library card. 
At times it is not present in obligatory contexts: 

... and I go, to library ... 

At times it is overgeneralized to contexts in which: 
° no article is required: 

You know at the Burma we have . . . 
° a is required: 

... I saw the big man in the buses . . . 
° a possessive pronoun is required: 

I go home and tell the sister ... (my sister) 
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In order to make decisions about article use, it is necessary to 
look beyond the sentence to the whole entry or interaction wherever 
possible. For example, Michael writes: 

I have to tell you something if we have homework 
for to read at home but if I read the book, I don't 
look at the clock . . . Can I write the how many 
page I read the book? . . . 

From the context, it is clear that in the first instance he should have 
written "a book" because it is the first mention of the book in the 
interaction, and he is writing about reading any book. In the second 
instance, "the book" is correct, as he is referring to the book already 
mentioned in the same entry. 

However, not all instances of article usage and non-usage are 
clearcut, and many ambiguous cases had to be excluded from the analysis, ^ 
when : 

° It could not be determined whether an article should be 
supplied or not. 

I am play in the morning game is funny game. 

I like game. 

At the time that this example was written, this student did not inflect 
plurals or past ten^e. It is possible that he is writing, "I liked the 
game" or "I like games." 

. . . she help me with the math. * 
"She helped me with math" and "she helped me with the/my math" are both 
possible. 

° It could not be determined whether the definite or indefi- 
nite article should be supplied. 

today we had the test it seem so easy to me. 

39o 



In this example an article has been supplied, but it is unclear with 
the information available' in the journal whether a should have been used 
because this was the first mention of the noun in question, or the 
because reference is being made to a previously mentioned item. 

In the cross-sectional analysis in Chapter Eight, full credit 
was given for the use of an^ article in a context in which an article 
was necessary, even when an indefinite article was used in the context 
for a definite article. The focus of that analysis was the use of any 
article at all. In this section, definite and indefinite articles are 
treated separately. Thus, the score used for analysis is the score for 
a correct article. This means that if a appears in the context for the , 
the is counted as not present in an obligatory context and a is con- 
sidered as an overgeneralization".^ ' -. 

Definite and indefinite articles in obligatory contexts 
Brown (1973) collapsed definite and indefinite articles into a 
single category because he had difficulty separating contexts for the 
use of a and the, and was therefore forced to relegate much of his data 
on article use to a "doubtful" category, de Villiers and de Villiers 
(1973), followed the same procedure. This method for analyzing articles 
was carried over to the morpheme studies of English as L2, and in nea.-^y 
all of these studies and in Krashen's representation of a "natural 
order" for morpheme acquisition articles are considered as a single 
category. In the present study as well, to provide a basis for 
comparison with the other studies, a single score for articles was 
reported in the cross-sectional analysis. The rank order for articles 
as a single category in the dialogue journal writing was found to be 
identical to that found in previous studies. 
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However, some researchers who have separated articles into defi- 
nite and indefinite categories have found that they demonstrate very 
different patterns of acquisition (Hakuba, 1976; Rosansky, 1976; 
Andersen, 1977), and Andersen claims that the and a present different 
problems for all second language learners and thus should be considered 
separately in all studies of morpheme acquisition. 

The possibility that article type could be a source of variation 
in article suppliance rates was investigated in this study and the 

results confirm Andersen's claim. Table; 9.26 gives the individual and 
group scores for the presence of definite and indefinite articles in 
obligatory contexts. While in the cross-sectional analysis articles 
rank quite high. (after progressive -ing and copula), when they are 
separated, they demonstrate very different patterns of use. In group 
scores, only the is consistently present with high frecfttency in contexts 
where it is required, while a is rarely present at the beginning of the 
year, and even at the end of the year remains far below the. This is 
shown in Figure 9.8. This pattern of the being supplied in obligatory 
contexts more frequently than a is consistent among all five students. 
However, there is additional variation among students in suppliance of 
the two articles in obligatory contexts. While Figure 9.8 gives the 
impression that use of the remains stable throughout the year and that a 
use steadily increases, this is actually a result of differing perfor- 
mance by the individual students, as shown in Figure 9.9. 
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Definite Article Fall Winter^ Spring 



U Chal 


50/57 


87.7 


69/75 


92.0 


51/52 


98.1 


Laura 


6/10 


60.0 


40/40 


100. 


35/35 


100 


Su Kyong 


8/12 


66.7 


21/31 


66.7 


22/27 . 


81.5 


Michael 


39/43 


90.7 


120/130 


92.3 


102/129 


79.1 


Andy 


14/22 


63.6 


18/71 


25.4 


26/48 


54.2 


TOTAL 


117/144 


81.3 


268/347 


77.2 


236/291 


81.1 


Indefinite 


Article 












U Chal 


4/11 


6.3 


17/20 


85.0 


13/13 


100 


Laura 


0/13 


0.0 


16/17 


94.1 


14/14 


100 


Su Kyong 


0/8 


•0 


0/8 


0.0 


3/8 


37.5 


Michael 


3/8 


.5 


0/14 


0.0 


16/43 


37.2 


Andy 


7/14 


0.0 


2/32 


6.3 


7/25 


28.0 


TOTAL 


11/54 


20.4 


35/91 


38.5 


53/103 


51.5 



Table 9.26. Use of definite and indefinite articles in obligatory 
contexts. 
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10 
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Fall Winter Spring 

Figure 9,8, Definite and indefinite articles in obligatory contexts. 
Group score. 
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U Chal 




Tall Winter StTrinR 



Figure 9.9. Definite and indefinite articles in obligatory contexts. 
Individual students. 
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Several researchers have argued that variability, in article 
suppliance reflects first language background (Dulay and Burt, 1975; 
Rosanksy, 1976; Andersen, 1977; Kessler and Idar, 1979). The evidence 
from Figure 9.9 confirms these findings. Laura and U Chal, whose pre- 
vious languages (Portuguese and Italian) have articles, learn to supply^ 
both the and a in obligatory contexts very quickly and reach 100 percent 
accuracy on both by the end of the year. However, Su Kyong, Andy, and 
Michael, whose previous languages (Korean and Burmese) have no articles,' 
never reach 90 percent accuracy. Use of a remains far behind the, and 
Michael's and Andy's scores actually decrease over time. 

.Another first language-related pattern is U Chal's and Laura's 
use of one in place of a in the fall: "I have one new book." This 
seems to be a direct transfer from Italian ( uno/un ) and Portuguese (um). 

Qvergeneralizations of articles 

As well as learning to use the correct article in contexts^ where 

one is required, these students must also learn not to use articles in 

contexts where no article is required. For some of the students, 

Qvergeneralizations of articles are as frequent as their omission. 

Articles are overgeneralized in the journals to a variety of contexts, 

as the following examples show. 

° before proper names 

I have two sisters at the Burma. 

" with places 

We went at the outside. 

" with dates and days 

at tlie Feb. 5, 1981 

° with plural and non-count nouns 

We got a lot of tlie vacations. 
I need the something. 
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" with titles 

Did you ever see the "The Etapire Strikes Back." 

° before quantifiers and demonstratives 
I saw the many game. 
Write on the another journal. 

® after the adjective in a noun phrase 

. . . except the hostages the letter. 

° . in place of a possessive pronoun 
He hurt the hand, (his hand) 

°" in place of another article 
What time is a test? 

In order to determine e^ach student's total control of the function of 
articles (rather than simply use in obligatory contexts), I calculated a 
percentage of appropriate article use, shown in Table 9.27. The numera- 
tor represents the number of times the article is used in the correct 
context and the denominator, the total number of times the article is 
used (correct use total overgeneralizations) . 

The development of the appropriate use of articles is not at all 
uniform among students (individual patterns are shown in Figure 9.10) 
and, like the suppliance of articles in obligatory contexts, variation 
appears to be related to first language background. While U Chal and 
Laura show consistently high scores for their use of both articles in 
appropriate contexts, Su Kyong'is, Michael's, and Andy's scores remain 
quite low. Michael's and Andy's use of a in appropriate contexts 
decreases over time. 



the 




Fall ■ 


Winter 


Spring 


U Chal 


50/55 


90.9 


69/79 


87.3 


51/52 


98.1 


Laura 




6/7 


85.7 


i40/i42 


95.2 


35/40 


87.5 


Su Kyong 


8/15 


53.3 


21/27 


77.8 


22/35 


62.9 


Michael 


39/6 i 


63.9 


120/169 


71.0 


102/131 


■ 11.9 


Andy 




1i4/23 


60,9 


18/25 


72.0 ■ 


26/29 


89.7 


TOTAL 




117/161 


72.7 


268/342 


78. i4 


236/287 


88.2 


a 
















U Chal 




i4/5 


80.0 


17/18 


94.4 


13/15 


86.7 


Laura 




- 




16/18 


88.9 


14/14 


100 


Su Kyo|ng 

1 


0/6 


0.0 






3/6 


50.0 


Michae 


1. . . 


- 3/14 - 


75.0 


0/1 


0.0 


16/23 


69.6 


Andy 




7/9 


77.8 


2/3 ; 


66.7 


7/12 


58.3 


TOTAL 




1i4/2i4 


58.3 


35/40 


87.5 


53/70 


75.7 


Table 


9.27. 


Percentage of appropriate use of articles 


(correct 


use 



divided by total use). 
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A was not used by Laura in the fall sample. 

Figure 9-10 Appropriate use of definite and indefinite articles. 
Individual students. 
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Figure 9.10, continued. 



Another cause of variation in overgeneralizations of articles may 
be individual preferences fcr certain articles. Only Su Ky'ong tends to 
use a in contexts for the in Period 1, especially before "people": 

I don't like a people;- in that room ... 
M;chael seems to apply an initial "rule" for article use— "use the with 
any noun." As a result, Michael supplie-s the in obligatory contexts 
with a higher frequency than any other student (90 percent at the - 
beginning of the year), but he also overgeneralizes the to many contexts 
where no article is needed. No other student uses articles in such a 
wide range of contexts as Michael. He writes "at the Burma" ejon- 
sistently for most of the year, even though Mrs. Reed often responds 
with "in Burma." As he sorts out when not to use the, he begins to use 
it less frequently in obligatory contexts as well, and his score 
decreases to 79 percent. For example, at the beginning of the year, he 
frequently uses the before the name of a city or country: 

S-3 We live in the North America or South America. 

S-7 . . . You know at the Burma . . 
As he stops writing "the Burma," he also omits the in other contexts 
where it is needed: 

S-143 . . . my sisters is at Burma ... I hope they 
ccxne to U.S.A . 

He also frequently uses the in the context for a. In the winter sapiple 
he makes this substitution eleven times. The following example comes 
from one of his entries in the winter. Each underlined instance of the 
is really a context for a. , • 

S-103 Yesterday Simon took the picture is very good. 
Claudia got the camera too she will take the 
picture of we painting the wall isn't that nice to 
have the camera and take the picture. 



Andy's score for the suppliance remains low all year. However, 
he consistently writes, "Today in the morning . . ."in which the 
article is always present, instead of "this morning." 

It is not surprising that there is so much confusion with the . 

use of articles when we look at the structure of English. Here are just 

a few example pairs found in the journals that are structurally similar, 

but different as regards article presence. 

in the morning in the U.S. 

at night in Burma 

^ in the school watching the movie 

at school , watching TV 

after school 

In each case, it is easy to generalize, based on the first example, 
that an article should be present in the other, and those students in 
this study who tend to overgen.eralize articles tend to use the in both 
instances. 

Summary 

In this section we have seen that in order to adequately 
represent variation in the use of articles by ESL learners, both in 
obligatory and n on -obligatory contexts, definite and indefinite articles 
must be treated separately. The is clearly the preferred article for 
all of the students in this study, both supplied in obligatory contexts 
and used appropriately before a, although it is also the article that is 
overgeneralized to otl?er contexts the most frequently, with the 
other structures that have been discussed, some uniformity is certainly 
evident in the acquisition of articles by all ESL learners (here we 
foiihd that control of the definite article is acquired before the 
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indefinite article). However, first language background contributes to 
variability in the acquisition of articles. Those students whose first 
language has articles show much greater proficiency over time in the use 
of both definite and indefinite articles than those whose first language 
has no articles. 



2. Possessive 

In the cross-sectional analysis of rank orders, the possessive 
morpheme -J^ ( John's book ) follows the order found in most other studies 
and Krashen's "natural order" for only three of the five students. In 
this section, we will see that there is a lot of individual variation in 
the frequency of suppliance of in a possessive noun phrase, and that 
this variation may be associated with the students' first language. 

Details of the analyses 

The following two examples from Laura's and Andy's journals in 

the spring serve to show the patterns for possessive marking found in . 

the journals and the wide range in patterns among the students. 

- Laura . . . today is Nickys birthey [birthday] do 

S-110 you know that, when are we going to make 

flours [flowers] for mother day card, way 
[why] you don't you want to tell us when is 
your birthey? My sister birthey is going to 
be the May 25 .. . 



Andy . . . one day is Korean holiday, 

S-I35- children's day . . . After Saturday is 

1^5 mom's birthday . So maybp my mom is happy 

, .-(selected today. ... I like Sompob's journal because 

passages his journal is nice. So now I copy Sompob ' s 



journal . . . . Today in the morning my 
kindergarten 's sign is finish. . . . Today us 
room move the library because us room's winHo w 
fixed. 

Laura's example is representative of three of the students in the spring 
(Andy's example will be discussed later). Noun phrase possessive is 
usually expressed by two nouns with no suffix. 

Possessive pronouns generally appear in the correct form in the 
journals, so that only possessive noun phrases are included in counts of 
possessive marking (there are some deviations — us room , above, for 
example —which will be discussed later). 
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Both -s and -^s appear in contexts for the possessive (mom's 

birthday . Nickys birthday ), and both forms were accepted as possessive 
forms. 

There are also overgeneralizations of the possessive ( kinder - 
garten 'S sign ). This will be discussed in detail later. 

Suppliance of -'s in the possessive noun phrase 
Because so few instances of possessive noun phrases occur in 
some journals, not all students' suppliance ratios were included in the' 
cross-sectional analysis, but are included in this section, and given in 
Table 9.28. 





Fall 




Winter 


Spr: 




U Chal 


1/3 


33.3 


2/4 


50.0 


3/6 


50.0 


Laura 


1/2 


50.0 


0/3 


0.0 


2/6 


33.3 


Su Kyong 


1/2 


50.0 


1/1 


100 


3/4 


75.0 


Michael 


0/7 


0.0. 


1/12 


8.0 


.0/13 


o.'o 


Andy 


0/5 


0.0 


12/21 


57.0 


14/17" 


< 82.0 


TOTAL 


3/19 


15.8 


16/41 


39.0 


22/46 


47.8 



Table 9.28. Suppliance of possessive -J_s in obligatory contexts. 

There is a lot of individual variation in the frequency of 
occurrence of noun phrase- possessives at all. For U Chal, Laura, and 
Su Kyong, it waD necessary to go beyond the three sample periods to the 
three sections of the whole journal (corresponding to the sample 
periods; see Footnote 1 in Chapter Eight for an explanation) in. order to 
get more instances, and there are still very few. But because there are 
so many possessives in Andy's and Michael's journals, I only used the 
sample periods, and even then the frequency far exceeded that of the 
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other students. In their whole journal, there are at least twice as 

many instances as are shown here. They even have some complicated 

possessive constructions when writing about their families: 

Andy: ... my sister's boyfriend name . . , 

Michael: ... my father brother wife her daughter . . . 

There is also a lot of individual variation in the suppliance of 

once the N N construction is made, as Table 9.28 shows. Even though 

Michael frequently uses possessive noun phrases, he only writes the 

possessive suffix once during the whole year, and this is immediately 

after Mrs. Reed writes it: 

T-65 Why do you think he wants to steal Uncle Quenton's 
papers ? 

. S-66 . . . maybe Uncle Quenton's paper was a secret paper 
or somethings. 

Frequently he uses long possessive noun phrases, either omitting the 
or using a possessive pronoun: 

... my mother big sister son . . . 

... my father his brother wife . . . 

So is not a part of Michael's morpheme inventory. Even when 

Mrs. Reed models it for him, he does not pick it up: 

S-70 . . . one time ray father his brother wife she got 
three girls. So one time in the house her last 
daughter was crying like a radio ... 

T-70 Irfhy did your father's brother's wife cry so loud 
like a radio? 

S-71 You don't understand what I'm telling, you. I mean 
is my father brother wife' her daughter is crying 
like a radio not a mother. 

Burmese does have a possessive particle that follows the 

possessor noun (Maung Ba ^ saou = "Maung Ba's book"). Since this ' 
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particle constitutes a separate syllable, Michael no doubt fails to 
notice the possessive suffix -^s in English. At the same time, as two 
of the examples above indicate, he may have transferred the function of 
^re as a marker of possession to the English possessive pronoun, so that 
he might write something like, "Maung Ba her book" rather than, "Maung 
Ba_^ book." This structure appears only occasionally when he is writing 
about family members. 

The two students who supply -J_s the most frequently are Su Kyong 
and Andy, the Korean students. Korean has a possessive suffix on the 
possessor noun (Su Kyong-^ chek = "Su Kyong's book"), but it is rarely 
said in casual conversation. Still, the suffix in English is salient ' 
for them. Andy not only uses in obligatory contexts with high fre- 
quency, even writing things like, "Today is one's great great grand- 
father die day" and, "stick to one's own opinion," but he overgeneral- 
izes the form to many other situations, as if he is applying a rule that 
whenever two nouns occur together, the first one must have 
Friday I am lend Sompob's money . 

Today in the morning my kindergarten's sign is 
finish. 

Sometimes Andy uses a N's N construction when N of Nor no 

possessive at all would be preferable: 

Today our room move to the library because our 
room's window fixed. 

It would be better to write, "The window in our room was being fixed." 

Referring to a diagram that he. has drawn and labelled, he writes: 




One's power is small than two's power . 
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This comment on the diagram makes sense, but "One is less powerful than 
two" would have been preferable. 

Hakuta (1976) found a similar pattern for possessive markiTig in 
Uguisu's speech that I found in Andy's journal. While Uguisu marked 
plurals very infrequently, she reached 90 percent accuracy on the 

f 

possessive and overgeneralized the form to possessive pronouns ( he's , 

they's ) as well, Hakuta suggests that this could be a result of 
Japanese influence-^in Japanese a postposed particle no appears in the 
same position as the "'s. 

Possessive pronouns 

As stated previously, possessive pronouns (my, her , our , etc.) 
usually appear in the journals in the correct form. Occasionally 
Michael omits ('?! don't know why stomach hurt.") and writes you 
instead" of your ("What kind ^ou dog is it?" "Thank you for ^ou Easter 
card."). Again, Su Kyong and Andy demonstrate a pattern different from 
the other students. (Dccasionally , Su Kyong uses an -s suffix on third 
person pronouns ("I don't like hes name." "On shes birthday I have 
to . . ."). Andy occasionally writes you ("I take you bag.") amd we and 
instead of our ("We do we homework." "today us room move the library 
because ]js room's window fixed."). He always writes she ("I forgot the 
she name."). These patterns could also result from the influence of 
Korean. Usually no possessive suffix is added to the pronoun in casual 
speech. In careful speech and writing a suffix is added (as in ku-e 
chek = "his/her book"). This could be the reason for Su Kyong's use of 
hes and shes. 



Suanary 

The rank ordering of possessive -js^ suppliance is not at all 
uniform between this study and roost previous studies (except Hakuta's) 
or among the students in this. study. Staall numbers and few subjects 
make it difficult to draw any firm conclusions, but it appears as if the 
frequency of possessive marking, both on the noun phrase and on the 
pronoun, is closely related to first language background. Andy and Su 
Kyong, both Koreans, show high incidences of suppliance, while they 
have some difficulty with the possessive pronoun forms. Michael, the 
Burmese student, never supplies -Js, but displays only slight difficulty 
with the possessive pronoun. Laura and U Chal supply -J^ infrequently, 
but their possessive pronoun forms are always correct. 

It should be noted that lack of does not mean that a 
student has no concept of the possessive. As has been pointed out by 
other researchers, Lhe most salient feature of noun phrase possessive 
.formation is the possessor noun •♦• possessed noun construction (NN). 
Some dialects of English form the possessive in this way, with no 
The frequency with which the N N construction is used varies from stu- 
dent to student, but they all use it. Michael's complicated possessive 
constructions in S-70 and S-71 (p. 381) are a clear indication that he 
knows how to use the possessive. If we consider N N as the possessive 
form, all of the students quickly attain 100 percent accuracy on the 
possessive construction. 
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Changes over time in the use of the noun phrase 'morphemes 
I In this section, findings concerning the noun phrase morphemes 

discussed in this chapter are pulled together to determine to what 
extent there is unifonnity between students in the use of these mor- 
phemes over tiraie and what predictions can be made concerning itheir 

3J2C 



group percentages for 



acquisition. Table 9J29 reviews individual and: 
suppliance of the nouifi phrase morphemes in obligatory contexts. 

On the basis of the group scores it appears that improvement over 
ten months' time can be expected only in the suppliance of %he 
indefinite article and the possessive Thei;e is no change in the 

use of the definite article, shown in Figure 9. 11. ,' 
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Correct the 


Fall 




Winter 


Spring 


U Chal 


50/57 


87.7 


67/75 


92.0 


51/52, 


. 98.1 


Laura 


6/10 


60.0 


40/40 


100 , 


35/35 


■ 100 


Su Kyong 


8/12 


66.7 


. PI/31 


66.7 


27/27 


81.5 


Michael 


39/43 


90.7 


120/130 


92.3 


102/129 


79.1 


Andy 


14/22 


63.6 


18/71 


25. 41 


26/4$ 


54.2 


TOTAL 


117/144 


81.3 


268/347 


77.2 


V 236/291 


81.1 
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36.3 


17/20 


85.0 


'03/13 


100 
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0/13 


0.0 


16/17 


94. 1 


'14/14 


100 


Su Kyong 


0/8 


0.0 


0/8 


0.0 


\3/6 


37.5 


Michael 


3/8 


37.5 


0/14 


16/43 


37.2 


Andy 


7/14 


50.0 


2/32 


6.3 


7/25 


28.0 


TOTAL 


11/54 


20.4 


35/91 


38.5 


53/103 


51.5 
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1/3 


33.0 


2/4 


50.0 


3/6 


■50.0 


Laura 


1/2 


50.0 


0/3 


0.0 


2/6 


33.0 


Su Kyong 


1/2 


50.0 


1/1 


100 


, 3/4 ., 


75.0 


Michael 


0/7 


0.0 


1/12 


8.0 


0/13 ' 


0.0 : 


Andy 


0/5 


0.0 


12/21 


57.0 


14/17 \ 


82.0 


Total 


3/19 


15.8 


16/41 


39.0 


22/46 


47.8 



Table 9.29. Suppliance of noun-related morphemes in obligatory contexts. 
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Figure 9.11. Change over time in suppliance of noun-related morphemes. 
Group scores. 



However, individual patterns, shown in Figure 9.12, vary dramatically. 
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Figure 9.12. Change over time in suppliance of noun-related loorpheraes 
in obligatory contexts. Individual students. 
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Figure 9*12, continued. 



Table 9.30 siminarizes the morphemes that show change over time, 
based on a criterion of change of 10 percent or more difference from the 
fall to spring. Whereas with the verb phrase morphemes a great deal 
more uniformity was found among the students in the morphemes that 
improve over time, with the noun phrase morphemes there is evidence of 
more individual variability. There is also much more evidence of 
improvement over time in the use of the verb phrase morphemes. None of 
the students show improvement on all of the noun phrase morphemes. 
Michael and Andy have difficulty with the articles, with quite a bit of 
backsliding in the winter (we have discussed the difficulties that the 
students have with the use of articles). In the spring they appear to 
be back on their way to mastery. 
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+ = improvement of at least lOt 
- = decrease of at least. lOi 
0 = no change of at least 101 

Table 9.30. Morphemes that change over time by group and individual 
scores. 



In sunniary, while it appears, based on the dialogue journal 
writing of the five students in this study, that improvement can be 
expected over time in the use of some of the noun phrase morphemes, the 
predictions that are possible to make about improvement are much less 
firm than those that could be made for the verb phrase morphemes. 
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There is substantial evidence here of the importance of first 
language structure in the learning of* English as a second language, ^le 
possessive morpheme is not syllabic and is totally redundant, but 
Su Kyong and Andy supply the possessive more than any other morpheme. 
Article suppliance seems to be related to first language background as 
well. 

Frequency of occurrence of morphemes seems to have less to do 
with acquisition of the noun phrase morphemes than does language back- 
ground. Contexts for the possessive suffix occur infrequently in these 
data, but the Korean students supply it often. Contexts for the occur 
frequently, but only those students with articles in their first 
language show increaised facility in using it. 

Conclusions 

In this chapter a longitudinal analysis of noun phrase and verb 
■phrase morphology has examined: methodological considerations in 
morpheme. analysis; linguistic factors that appear to contribute to 
morpheme use; and individual variation and change over time in morpheme 

US6. 

We have found that certain linguistic constraints appear to 
contribute to similarities among all of the learners in these written 
productions. These are generally the same (except for phonological 
factors) as those that have been found to contribute to similarities in 
spoken productions: 1) perceptual salience of the morpheme. The more 
overtly marked forms— those which constitute a separate syllable (-ing, 
for example), involve a change in the word stem (e.g., suppletive forms 
for irregular past, such as went), or tend to appear first in a sentence 
or on a verbal, fijxiliary (such as did in yes/no questions and 
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progressive auxiliary be, respectively )— are supplied more frequently 
and demonstrate more improvement over time than forms which are non- 
syllabic, cause no stem change (regular past, for example), and do not 
occupy a prominent place in the sentence or verb phrase; 2) redundancy 
of the morpheme, which promotes morpheme absence (such as possessive 
in the noun phrase); 3) frequency of occurrence of the forms. The fac- 
tors that appear to^moderate these similarities and to cause differences 

* 

among individual 'learners are: 1) first language background; and 2) 
individual learning strategies. First language transfer appears to 
influence, for example, the use of articles and overgeneralizations of 
BE. The presence of articles in the first language of the students in 
tiiis study coincides with correct suppliance of articles in English. 
Andy's frequent misuse of BE .'appears to" result from his misin- 
terpretation of BE as the subject and topic markers which occur in 
Korean. First language transfer also appears to influence progressive 
formations, amd the use of possessive -*s. 

Individual learning strategies are evident, for example, in 
Andy's early and almost oategorical use of possessive -Is when all other 
students use it only infrequently and in students' rote learning of 
individual words in a particular form. In most cases, these words are 
quite different from student to student. 

Thus, it appears that the patterns found here result from the 
interaction of severar factors. Universal cognitive processes involved 
in the learning of a language and factors in the linguistic input to the 
learner contribute to similar acquisition patterns among all learners of 
English, no matter what their language background or individual learning 
strategies. At the same time, the learner's previous language 
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background ancj^the imitation and rote learning of particular lexical 
items or particular forms by individual learners moderate these simi- 
larities and produce differences among learners. 

The findings of this study suggest that the acquisition of 
English morphology in writing proceeds in much the same manner as it 
does in speech. The rank morpheme orders found in this study are simi- 
lar to those found in studies of speech data in which the focus is not 
on form, and many of the factors that have been found to influence >» 
morpheme production in speech were found to be operative in these writ- 
ten data as well. 

The findings of this study also suggest implications regarding 
methods of investigating morpheme acquisition. The primary focus of 
many morpheme studies in the past (some of which are* discussed in 
Chapter Eight) has been on the scoring of morphemes and the quan- 
tification of results.,. Consequently, many key aspects of the acquisi- 
tional process are obscured. Evidence of first language transfer, for 
example, was not apparent in these data when the methods used in many of 
the morpheme studies were replicated and the analysis was purely quan- 
titative (as in Chapter Eight). First language transfer appeared, 
instead, in the longitudinal analysis in this chapter, where the focus 
was less on quantification and rank order of the raorpheraies and more on 
the identification of acquisitional patterns. Thus, it is clear in this 
study that the methods of analysis used affected the degree to which 
first language influence was apparent. 

Quantification alone also obscures the importance of certain 
strategies used by second language learners. In this study, when we 
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took a closer look at how certain forms were used, imitation and rote 
learning of individual lexical items became apparent as important 
learning strategies. 

The method of analysis used in this study even affected results 
pertaining to morpheme rank orders. Whether or not the rank order 
outlined by Krashen applied to these data depended, in some cases, on 
the method of analysis, used. It was found, for example, with 
progressive auxiliary and -ing , that when forms that are ambiguous as 
far as progressive is concerned (e.g., "I am go . . . ) are excluded from 
the analysis, progressive -ing appears to be consistently supplied 
before progressive auxiliary BE, consistent with the natural order. 
However, when auch ambiguous forms are included in the analysis, BE as 
copula and as progressive auxiliary show evidence of being supplied 
before -ing in the early stages of language acquisition. 

The last point to be made concerning analytical methods has to do 
with the reporting of research results. Since one of the goals of 
second language acquisition research is to make comparisons across stu- 
dies and to draw generalizations from those comparisons, researchers 
must carefully , outline their analytical methods, giving details about 
decisions concerning which forms are considered ambiguous, how ambiguous 
structures influence results, how scoring is done, etc. It is only with 
such careful, detailed reporting of the analytical process that valid 
comparisons can be made of the research products. 

Finally, the findings of Uiis-^udy suggest implications for the 
promotion of writing development in English as a second language. 

\ 
! 
I 
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First, although speaking and writing are certainly different cora- 
, munication skills in some ways, it is possible that they can be devel- 
oped at the same time in the classroom setting. Traditionally, educa- 
tors have focused on spe;>king skills first and reserved writing until 
later, with the result that in classrooms where English or some other 
language is learned as a second or foreign language, writing is often 
postponed until a considerable degree of oral proficiency has been 
attained. The dialogue journal writing of the students in this study, 
who knew very little English on the first day of school, suggests that 
even beginning ESL learners can express themselves in writing, if at a 
very elementary level, and that their proficiency with the written forms 
of English will increase gradually in a natural process. As the writing 
develops, it is very possible that patterns for morpheme use that are 
similar to the patterns found in informal speech will emerge. If 
further research demonstrates that there is a consistent pattern for 
morpheme acquisition in writing similar to speech, there may be no need 
to follow a particular sequence to introduce the- use of some morphemes 
in writing (as has already been suggested for speech), for the rules for 
their use will arise naturally in the process of communication, and will 
be assimilated as the students are ready to assimilate them. Certain 
morphemes will be used early, while others may be used infrequently -or 
never used in informal contexts throughout the entire school year. 

In this study salient morphemes such as past irregular and 
progressive auxiliary and ^ing showed dramatic improvements over time. 
Also, the use of did to begin yes/no questions was frequent in the 
teacher's writing and sonje students quickly picked up this question 
form. These are the same morphemes that rank higher in all of the 
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cross-sectional morpheme studies. The rules for use of these raorpheraes 

may not nted to be taught at all, as they will be quickly picked up and 

used in the process of corawunication. 

Other morphemes such as past regular, third singular, plural, 

and possessive not only were supplied infrequently in the journals by 

the students, but demonstrated very little improvement over time even 

though they were modeled frequently in the teacher ♦s writing. The rules 
for the use of these morphemes may need to be taught and drilled, and 

they might be used in, more monitored writing such as tests and com- 
positions long before they appear in more informal writing. 

Dialogue journal writing may prove to be a particularly impor- 
tant practice in the development of beginning literacy skills, as 
reading and writing skills can develop naturally along with speaking and 
listening, from the very beginning of the learning process. With dialogue 
journals, vAose content grows out of the everyday experiences of the 
writers, students can begin reading and writing at much lower language 
proficiency levels than other more decon textual i zed materials and exer- 
cises may allow. At the same time, the dialogue journal may be the 
first opportunity for students to discover that the written word is a 
tool for expressing thoughts and findifig out about the world. 



Notes to Chapter Nine 
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^ Illustrative examples are taken from the students' and 
teacher's entries in the dialogue journals of the students in this 
study . 

2 Only a couple of studies of tense marking in non-test 
situations have found that regular verbs are inflected for past before 
irregular verbs (Dulay and Burt, 1974a; Christison, 1979). 
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